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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



SATURDAY, JULY 27, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

New Orleans, LA. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in the 
Dillard University, Dent Hall, New Orleans, Louisiana, Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Jefferson presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Jefferson, Hayes, Payne, 
Washington, Mink, and Kildee. 

Staff present: Tom Wolanin, staff director and Diane Stark, legis- 
lative associate. 

Chairman Jefferson. Good morning. I am pleased to call to 
order this hearing of the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

We have here today with us several outstanding Members of the 
United States Congress. We do not have, as you can see, two addi- 
tional Members who will join us at some point this morning. And 
while we are reluctant to start without them, in order to maintain 
the timeliness of the conduct of this hearing, we are going to begin 
without them. 

I want to say how pleased we are to have those witnesses who 
are present with us today. Because truly we have assembled a very 
good panel. I have been to hearings in other parts of the country, 
and this one, I would submit is better attended by Members of Con- 
gress than most. I think we ought to be very pleased for the turn- 
out that we have here today in the midst of all of the business that 
is going on in Washington. 

I will just make a brief introduction, and I ask these gentlemen, 
since each of them is senior to me, and it is with their indulgence 
that I am chairing this meeting today because, as you know, in 
Washington seniority means everything. But I want them to speak 
first, and I will make my statement when they conclude. 

First, I want to recognize Congressman Kildee, who is from the 
State of Michigan, who Chairs the Elementary, Secondary and Vo- 
cational Education Committee. The title is so long, he has to put it 
on both sides of his business card. But he, of course, has been with 
the committee for a good long time. He will begin this morning. 

Then Congressman Hayes, who sits to my right, from Chicago, 
the great State of Illinois, who has served on the Education and 
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Labor Committee, and who also serves as a subcommittee Chair- 
man on the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

And Don Payne from New Jersey, who got there just ahead of 
me. But, as I said, seniority means everything. He is from Newark, 
and he serves on Education and Labor with me, as well as on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

So, I will ask Congressman Kildee to begin. 

Mr. Kildre. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is good to 
be here in New Orleans. I used to travel with our former chair- 
man, and a hearing similar to this was down at Morehouse College 
a few years ago. I met some of you down there, and I look forward 
to the hearing again today. 

I have always been convinced that the role of the historically 
black college is a very, very important role in the total spectrum of 
higher education in this country. For that reason, I always support- 
ed this part of the bUl, and will continue to support it. But we need 
the input from you because education is dynamic. All education is 
dynamic, and things change. 

You mentioned I was chairman of the Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education Subcommittee. I'd like to share a quick 
story with you. All of you, as educators, know that we can learn 
from our students. I learned from one of my students, Glenn 
Girdie, about 30 years ago, when I had been talking for days, weeks 
and months about civil rights. I taught Latin. It was pretty hard to 
work it into a Latin class. But, I was talking about the time of 
Emmit Tills' death. I was talking about the struggle of the Roman 
plebeian, comparing that with the American blacks. 

One day, Glen Girdie came up to me. He was very blunt. He said, 
"Mr. Kildee, put your money where your mouth is. Here is a mem- 
bership for the NAACP." So I learned from my students there. I 
think we can always learn froir our students. 

I see Mr. Proctor here, who was my fellow in Flint, Michigan, 
and I am glad to have you here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. Congressman 
Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. To you and our other two 
colleagues, Mr. Kildee and my good friend, Donald Payne, from 
New Jersey. 

If Mr. Kildee had not had mentioned it, I would not have 
thought about it. Your mind tends to travel backwards, you know. 
You come into a city that you have not been into in quite a few 
years. I remember my first visit to New Orleans. I used to be, as 
you know, a leader of labor. We had a strike on a levy somewhere 
on the Mississippi River, sugar workers. Several of them had been 
put in jail. I came down here to try to extricate them. This is what 
I remember about what happened here. I have been here several 
times since. 

I always do enjoy coming to New Orleans. I think the purpose for 
which we are here today is one of the most important missions of 
our committee. I want to thank you for inviting me to join you in 
what is the last field hearing of the Postsecondary Education Sub- 
committee series on the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act. 
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I have certainlv learned to value field hearings, because these 
hearings were held in my district, and was of immense help in my 
preparation and knowledge. It is important to hear from those that 
are directly impacted by the committee's actions, So I welcome our 
witnesses here today, and our host, Congressman Jefferson, and 
yes, the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Kildee. You have been 
great additions to the committee, and I appreciate your convening 
this hearing today. 

I understand that today we will focus our attention on various 
titles of the Higher Education Act, including those addressing mi- 
nority access issues and historically black colleges. It is a well 
known fact that HBCUs have been a consistent beacon of success 
in promoting educational justice and opportunity. These colleges 
continue to serve as the great social equalizers in an educational 
system that has not at afi times been responsive to the needs of 
African Americans or other minorities. 

Again, I hope that we are able to touch upon issues such as mi- 
nority teacher recruitment and retention, graduate education, in- 
cluding the obvious need for more minority Ph.D.s, international 

i>rograms, and of course, student financial aid. I, along with my col- 
eagues, are here to learn. 

In closing, thank you, again, Mr. Jefferson for your kind hospi- 
tality. I look forward to working with you for many more years on 
the committee, and I am pleased to be here with you at this histori- 
cal university, Dillard University, to address very important issues 
concerning higher education. 
Thank you very much. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Jefferson. I, too, would 
like to commend you for calling this field hearing here in vour 
home city of New Orleans, to aiscuss the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, and particularly Title m, Part B, strength- 
ening black colleges and universities. 

I also have to say that I have attended field hearings before. But 
this is, indeed, the one that, to my knowledge, has been best at- 
tended. I guess that you are just the real magnet to bring ail of us 
here to this city. If you were not here, we would not be here in 
New Orleans. But seriously speaking, it is just a fine place to come. 
It is a great opportunity to be at one of the tine institutions that I 
have heard about for many years. 

In the past, Historically Black Colleges and Universities have 
made significant contributions to the Nation and the world. Today, 
they are continuing these significant contributions by providing 
postsecondary and graduate education for primarily black, many 
low income, but Americans who are looking for an opportunity to 
work themselves out of their situations. 

Even though Historically Black Colleges and Universities have 
produced generations of scholars, doctors, lawyers, and engineers, if 
they are to survive in this harsh economic climate, they are going 
to have to expand and develop their competitive edge in higher 
education acaaemia. 

Investments in building superlative infrastructures in historical- 
ly black higher education institutions are essential for development 
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of quality programs in science and technology, and in providing 
greater access and ability to attract contracts and grants from both 
the private and the public sector. 

It is apparent that we need to encourage more women and mi- 
norities to go into the sciences, engineering, and more technical 
fields. This is the time to concentrate on utilizing and improving 
the unique resources that the Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities have to offer. 

According to the Department of Labor, by the year 2000, 80 per- 
cent of the people entering the workforce will be women, minori- 
ties and immigrants. In order to provide even better opportunities 
for these students, institutions must develop new initiatives in 
graduate programs, poet-doctoral programs, and innovations in new 
technologies. 

This will require new legislative and policy initiatives, and addi- 
tional sources of funding to support these initiatives. I will support 
these institutions, and I will continue to support the expansion of 
funding for historically black colleges. 

Once again, I commend you for this hearing, and I look forward 
to hearing testimony from your witnesses. 

Chairman Jefferson. I would like to thank each of the members 
for their opening statements, and for their participation in this 
meeting. We will have Congressman Washington, who is from the 
State of Texas, and Congresswoman Mink, who is from Hawaii, 
who, as I said before, I hope will be joining us fairly soon. 

I want to thank Dr. Cook and Dillard University for permitting 
us to hold this hearing here, and ft:* hosting it for us. They have 
done, as you can see, an outstanding job in outfitting the room, pre- 
paring the place for us, and in alerting the community to the meet- 
ing. We really do appreciate what Dillard has done. And Dr. Tema 
also, of course, started out working very hard on this and has done 
an outstanding job. I do not know where he is right now, but I 
really appreciate his work. There he is in the back. 

I see one of our local university president's is here, who I hope 
we will see some more of, Dr. Greg O'Brien, of the University of 
New Orleans, who has come to join us this morning. We really ap- 
preciate that. 

Some of the speakers this morning have already mentioned the 
historic place that Dillard University holds. I want to add to that 
by saying that we meet here today at a school that is regard as a 
stellar institution in higher learning in this State, and in the 
South, and, indeed, throughout the Nation. 

It is a historically black university. Born out of the incongruous 
union between freedom and the vestiges of slavery, endowed and 
supported by a concerned Methodist in the aftermath of the tragic 
war between American brothers and sisters in the South and the 
North, it has become more than a shelter from the debilitating 
storm of legalized oppression and injustice. It has offered hope and 
opportunity to those who thought there would be none, of a more 
productive future through education and self-help. 

This vaunted status epitomizes the role of Historically Black Col- 
leges and Universities, HBCUs, in this country. With meager re- 
sources, but great dedication to an enthusiasm for teaching, and an 
unusual capacity to inspire learning, these institutions have gone 
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about their business of educating often the most disadvantaged in 
our Nation, while hampered by perceptions of inferiority and defi- 
ciency. Indeed, the historical record provides incontrovertible proof 
that without these institutions, the Nation would be far less en- 
riched through the talents of African Americans. 

Blacks have achieved dramatically at historically black colleges, 
and have gone on to contribute immeasurably to the arte, the sci- 
ences, the humanities, and the legal, medical, and dental profes- 
sions. Names such as Thurgood Marshall, Barbara Jordan, Leon- 
tyne Price, Andrew Young, and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., fust 
to mention a few amoAg thousands of the most distinguished 
alumni of HBCUs. 

The present day role of these institutions is still challenged by 
some, in spite of the fact that these now multiracial, multicultural 
institutions still remain the higher educational choice of nearly 
one-third of all African American students entering 4 year colleges 
today. Thus, they collectively hold the greatest concentrator of Af- 
rican American students in our Nation today, and a national focus 
upon supporting and enhancing their success with these students 
holds the greatest potential for increasing the number of black bac- 
calaureate degreed Americans 

Congress, through its most recent enactments of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, has already recognized that our Nation, in order to be 
its most competitive and productive in the future, must provide 
more opportunity for college education to more African American 
students. And Congress has already recognized the fundamental 
wisdom of strengthening the capacity of HBCUs to help to meet 
this important national goal, and to realize this important rational 
interest. 

The time has now come to reauthorize the Higher Education Act. 
The question before us today then and the subject of these hear- 
ings, is how may Congress and our Nation in this reauthorized 
Higher Education Act oetter address the obstacles facing African 
American college students and the needs of HBCUs. 

To address the current needs facing our African American stu- 
dents, and to better meet the needs of the Nation's HBCUs, I, along 
with several other of my colleagues on the Education and Labor 
Committee, have introduced the College Opportunity Act of 1991. 1 
will not try to detail what that act provides. There will be others 
today who will talk about it. And I hope that re will have some 
discussion on it as we go through the day. In fact, I hope we will 
have a great deal of discussion on the bill. But, I do want to invite 
those who have come to pay some attention to it and to give it 
some focus as we go through our discussions. 

I look forward to the comments of the outstanding panelists who 
we have assembled today, and who will make presentations to us 
and to this committee. I look forward to their comments on this 
legislative direction we are trying to take with the HBCUs, and the 
addressing of the furthering opportunity for African American stu- 
dents through the reenactment of the Higher Education Act. 

I look forward to this hearing today with great anticipation for 
the results that it will bring to enhance our chances or learning 
more, as Congressman Hayes has said, about how you, the consum- 
ers of what the Congress has done, have responded to the act. 
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What you see that we need to do with it and how we might move 
forward from where we are. 

Without any further discussion, I took a little license there to 
make the statement, following tht lead that I see Mr. Kildee take 
in his committee to extend his remarks when he is chairing the 
committee. I hope you have indulged me and will indulge me in 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. You have done very well. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, sir. What I want to do is to try 
to move this hearing to a conclusion as quickly as we can. To that 
end, I want to ask the witnesses, as they come, to summarize their 
testimony within no more than 5 minutes. The testimony that you 
give, that you are submitting in writing, will be a part of the 
record in full. There is no need to recite it all, or to read every 
word of it to us, if it should extend beyond the 5 minute time limit. 

Of course, I would ask the members of the committee to try and 
confine their questioning to about that time as well, unless their 
remarks involve some praise for the local chairman. In that event, 
that will not count against their time. They may continue as long 
as they desire. 

Our first witness this morning is John Childers, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Higher Education for the U.S. Department of 
Education. Of course, without objection, I have said the panel will 
take the full testimony of Mr. Childers. I would like him to come 
forward at this time. 

I really appreciate you taking the time to come down to be with 
us, and to make your contribution to us this morning. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN CHILDERS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Childers. Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure to be with you 
and the other members of the committee this morning to testify on 
Title HI, and other Titles of the Higher Education Act of interest 
concerning Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 

On a personal note, after the weather we have had in Washing** 
ton in the last month, this is the coolest I have been in 4 weeks. So, 
1 am delighted to come to New Orleans to cool off a little bit. 

The Higher Education Act is one of the most important acts, I 
think, of interest to Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 
The administration is committed to assuring continuing funding 
for the Nation's Historically Black Colleges and Universities. In 
1989, President George Bush issued Executive Order 12677 to 
insure that HBCUs continue to benefit from Federal programs. 
There were a number of provisions in that Executive Order, Mr. 
Chairman, which I will not detail at this moment. But let ma j ist 
say that one of the most important things of that Executive Order 
was the establishment of a continuation of a White House initia- 
tive on HBCUs to get Federal funding from all Federal agencies for 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 

To underscore the importance of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, I would Just like to note that last year in 
fiscal year 1990, HBCUs received nearly $900 million in direct Fed** 
eral support. About half of the amount of funding for HBCUs came 
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from various provisions of the Higher Education Act. I think that 
is just an indication of the extreme importance of this. 

In addition to Title m, there were a number of other programs 
in the Office of Higher Education Programs, from which HBCUs 
have directly benefitted: the TRIO Program, Student Support Serv- 
ices, Upward Bound and Talent Search, as well as, of course, all 
the student financial assistance programs. 

But, among the most important programs in the Higher Educa- 
tion Act supporting HBCUs is Title Iff. This provided nearly $100 
million in support to HBCUs in fiscal year 1990. These programs 
have been supportive of HBCUs since the Higher Education Act's 
inception in 1965. 

There were three parts of the four parts of the Title III act which 
directly, and specifically, benefit HBCUs. Part B, strengthening 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities. The part of that that 
strengthens historically black graduate institutions and the endow- 
ment portion of Title m. 

I will very briefly describe in line, with your admonition, Mr. 
Chairman, very briefly, some changes the administration is propos- 
ing during reauthorization. We have had the chance only to discuss 
this a little bit in Washington. So, I will just very briefly outline 
these remarks. 

Specifically, the administration proposes eliminating the require- 
ment that Part B institutions have to state that their principal 
mission is the education of black Americans for continuing funding 
under Title m. While some Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities do reference blacks as a target population, many no longer 
have written in in their mission statement that the education of 
black Americans is the mission of the university. 

Secondly, we would like to permit institutions specifically to use 
their allocation of funds under Part B to establish or maintain a 
development office for fundraising for the institution. We feel this 
would help institutions in their role of seeking other sources of 
funds, and is consistent with the goal of strengthening HBCUs. 

We also have some suggestions on accountability and reporting 
requirements, similar to those required for Part A institutions. 
Again, as has been the case in previous reauthorizations, the ad- 
ministration is proposing a 10 year length of time for this program. 

In the area of historically black graduate institutions, this pro- 
gram currently supports five post-graduate institutions. We are 
proposing no substantive changes to this program. Again, the reau- 
thorization proposal would clarify the fact that the five graduate 
HBCUs can receive only 10 years of support under this program. 

In the endowment portion of Title m, we are proposing a change 
that the level of which endowment grants over $1 million can be 
made, there should be at least $20 million in the program before 
those larger grants should be made. This would ensure that a 
larger number of institutions would have the opportunity to re- 
ceive an endowment grant. 

We would like to extend priority to applicants under Part C to 
institutions that have received grants under Part A or Part B in 
any of the last 5 years. We would also like to require applicants to 
submit long and short term plans for raising and using their Part 
C funds as part of their applications for endowment funds. 
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We would specifically like to authorize a set aside of $10 million 
in fiscal 1992, and funds thereafter, specifically for endowment 
grants for Historically Black Colleges and Universities, to ensure 
that fund can go directly to these institutions in that program as 
well. 

There are a number of other provisions in the Higher Education 
Act reauthorization that directly relate to students at Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities. If there is any interest I would be 
happy to describe them, but we do want to simplify the student aid 
financial assistance form. We have a number of proposals in the 
TRIO area. We would like to strengthen our graduate education 
programs for the benefit of underrepresented students in graduate 
education. And there are a number of areas in wh?,ch we think that 
our proposals would benefit HBCUs and the students at Historical- 
ly Black Colleges and Universities. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, in the very beginning of my remarks, I 
think that it can be seen the importance of the Higher Education 
Act to Historically Black Colleges and Universities. The amount of 
funds that go to those institutions under the terms of this act, as I 
said, about half of all the direct Federal support for them. So, I do 
congratulate you on holding this hearing today, and the relation- 
ship of HBCUs to the Higher Education Act reauthorization be- 
cause, obviously, it is a key act for their support. I am happy to be 
with you today. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of John Childers follows:] 
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Mr. chairman and Members of the committee: 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today to 
discuss the Administration's reauthorization proposals for the 
Institutional Aid programs authorized by Title III of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

The Title in programs are among the major responsibilities 
I have as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Higher Education 
Programs. The current funding level for the Title III programs 
is $205 million, approximately 26 percent of all the program 
funds to be obligated in the current fiscal year for which I am 
responsible. 

My personal interest in the Title III programs was initiated 
by my father's participation as a visiting professor in a Title 
Ill-funded program at Southern state college in Magnolia, 
Arkansas, during the late 1960*8 and early 1970" s. 

The Title hi programs have been an integral part of the 
Higher Education Act since its inception in 1965. They have 
played a vital role in strengthening the administration and 
academic programs of institutions of higher education, 
particularly those which serve low-income and minority students. 
Currently, Title hi authorizes four Institutional Aid Programs: 
o Part A — Strengthening Institutions; 
o Part B — Strengthening Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities; 
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o Part B, Section 326 ~ Strengthening Historically Black 
Graduate Institutions? and 

o Part C — Endownsnt Challenge Grants* 
A particularly important aspect of the bill has been the 
support provided to historically Black colleges and universities; 
in 1966 they received $3 million of the $5 million appropriated 
for Title III. In 1991 , they will receive close to $100 million. 
The rest of the Title III assistance is directed at the schools 
enrolling the largest percentages of disadvantaged and minority 
students. 

As a result of the critical role which Title III 
institutions have played in providing quality postsecondary 
education to low-income and minority students, Title III has had 
the consistent support of the Congress and the Administration 
with the appropriation increasing from $135 million in 1986 to 
$205 million today. 

I am pleased that the House Postsecondary Education 
Subcommittee is holding this hearing on Title III. In the fall 
of 1989! the Department of Education held seven regional meetings 
around the country to solicit ideas for changes in ttio Act. In 
addition # written comments were solicited. We carefully reviewed 
the 40 comments received as we developed our reauthorization 
proposals. These proposals reflect the Administration's 
commitment to these Title III programs and the institutions they 
serve. 
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I will describe each of the Title III program in which 
HBCUs participate and tell you what changes the Administration is 
proposing during reauthorization. Later in my testimony I will 
also briefly highlight some of our other reauthorization 
proposals which would benefit Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities* 

Strengthening Historically Black Col lages and Universities 

The Strengthening Historically L jck Colleges and 
Universities program helps HBCUs to improve their academic 
programs and management. Funds provided under this program may 
be used to: 

o purchase, rent, or lease scientific or laboratory equipment 

for educational purposes; 
o construct, maintain, renovate, or improve instructional 

facilities; 

o support faculty exchanges and development; 

o provide academic instruction in disciplines in which Black 

Americans are under represented; 
o purchase library and other educational materials; 
o provide tutoring, counseling, and student services designed 

to improve academic success; 
o support administrative management, including the acquisition 

of equipment for use in strengthening funds management; and 
o support joint use of facilities. 
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Up to 50 percent of the funds may be used to construct or 
maintain instructional facilities. 

Funds are allocated among HBCUs by a formula based on the 
number of Pell Grant recipients enrolled, the number of 
graduates i and the percentage of graduates who are attending 
graduate and professional school in degree programs in which 
Blacks are under represented. The statute provides for a minimum 
$350,000 allotment for each eligible institution. 

Since 1987, 98 historically Black colleges and universities 
have received $351.1 million. In fiscal year 1988, the funds 
provided were used as follows: 

Distribution of Fiscal Year 1988 Title XXX — Part B Funds by 
Activity 

Activity amount Percent of Total 

Scientific Equipment $ 7,364,755 12% 

Construction & Maintenance 7,480,131 12% 

Faculty Exchanges 3,233,745 5% 

Academic Instruction in 
Disciplines in Which Blacks 

are Underrepresented 23,431,128 37% 

Library and other 

Educational Materials 3,252,008 5% 

Student Services 12,554,536 20% 

Project Administration 6,271,197 9% 

Total Federal Funds $63,587,500 100% 
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Strengthening Historically B lack Graduate Inatitutlone (Hf*r.lm\ 

Tha Strengthening Hiatorically Black Graduate Institutions 
program provides support to five postgraduate institutions: 
Morehouse School of Medicine; Meharry Medical School? Charles R. 
Drew Postgraduate Medical School; Clark Atlanta University; and 
Tuskegee Institute of Veterinary Medicine. Awards under this 
program are limited to $500,000 unless the institution agrees to 
match the funds prcvided. A minimum of $3 million under this 
program is set-aside for Morehouse School of Medicine* The funds 
may be used for the same purposes as the Strengthening 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities program except that 
funds may also be used to establish an endowment or a development 
office to increase contributions from private sources* Since 
1987, the five historically Black graduate institutions have 
received $48*6 million under this program* 

We are proposing no substantive changes to the program* Our 
reauthorization proposal would clarify the fact that the 5 HBGls 
can receive only 10 years ot support under this program, with the 
first year of support being 1987, as is the case with the 
undergraduate Part B program. The change is proposed to ensure 
that these institutions do not come to depend on Federal support 
alone and to encourage them to expand their base of support. 

Endowment Challen ge Grants 

The Endowment Grant program provides funds to institutions 
eligible to receive grants under either Parts A or B to establish 
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or increase their endowment funds. In general , an institution 
my receive only two endowment grants in any five-year period. 
Individual grants nay not exceed $500,000 or be less than $50,000 
and Must be matched on a dollar-for-dollar basis. However, if 
the appropriation for the Endowment Grant program exceeds $10 
million, grants of $1 million or more are permitted with the 
institution providing a match of one-half the size of the grant. 
Recipients of these larger grants may not reapply for a period of 
10 years. The grant and matching funds must be invested in low- 
risk securities. The institution may not spend the endowment 
corpus for 20 years but may use one-half the income earned on 
institutional expenses. Since the Endowment Grant program was 
first authorised in fiscal year 1984, 198 institutions have 
received 238 grants in the amount of $114.6 million. 

We are proposing a number of changes to Part C during this 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. These changes 
include: 

o Repealing the expired "Challenge Grant" program. Funds were 
last provided for new awards under this program in fiscal 
year 1984 when the Endowment Grant program was authorized. 

o Raising the level at which Endowment Grants over $1 million 
can be made from $10 million to $20 million. This change 
would ensure that a larger number of institutions would have 
a greater opportunity to receive an Endowment Grant. 

o Requiring applicants to submit long and short term plans for 
raising and using Part c funds as port of their applications 
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for endowment challenge grants. This will encourage 
planning by applicants and vill promote accountability for 
the use of Part C funds* 

o Extending current priority to applicants under Part C to 
institutions that have received grants under Parts A or B in 
any of the last five fiscal years. This would ensure more 
equitable treatment of grantees than under current law and 
is consistent with our proposal under Part A to limit 
institutions to one grant. 

o Authorizing the appropriation of $lo million in fiscal year 
1992 and such sums thereafter for Endowment Grants for 
HBCUs. This change is consistent with the Administration's 
goal of increasing support to these vital institutions. 

General Provisions 

In addition to the changes proposed under each of the 
specific programs i a number of other changes are proposed to the 
General Provisions (Part D) of Title III. These changes include: 
o Repealing the waiver exempting Title III institutions from 
the non-Federal matching requirements under programs 
authorized by Titles IX, IV, VII, and VIII of the Higher 
Education Act. Giving this waiver to Title III institutions 
is inappropriate since these institutions and their students 
directly benefit from participation in these other programs. 
By requiring these institutions to comply with the non- 
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Federal matching requirement a, mora dollar a ara than 
availabla for atudant aid and othar purpoaaa. 
o Eliminating cartain waivera of tha quant itativa critaria 
used to determine inatitutional aligibility. Thaaa vaivara 
unnecessarily expand tha pool of aligibla inatitutiona to 
incluie aoma that do not naad Titla III aupport. 

wa believe that thaaa and othar changaa propoaad for Titla 
III will simplify program administration, improve targeting of 
limited Federal aaaiatance to inatitutiona with the greatest need 
of assistance, and ensure accountability* 

Impact of other Reauthorization Proposals On HBCUs 

A number of the Admin iatrat ion's reauthorization proposal* 

for programs other than Title in are likely to benefit 

historically Black collegea and universities and their atudant a. 

Among thaaa propoaala ara: 

o aimplifying for students the process of applying for Federal 
atudant financial aaaiatance by using one need-analyaia 
ay a tern; 

o raiaing the maximum Pall Grant a atudant may receive from 

$2,400 to $3,700; 
o increasing the amount that students can borrow under the 

Stafford Loan program; 
o focusing resources provided under the Student Support 

Services program toward inatitutiona with the greatest need 
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as demonstrated by low educational and general expenditures 
per full-time equivalent student; and, 
o increasing emphasis on outreach programs through formula 
grants to States from which HBCUs can receive support* 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify in support of the 
Department's reauthorization proposals for Title III of the 
Higher Education Act. I will be happy to respond to any 
questions you may have* 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you very much. We are very appre- 
ciative of your presence here and of the comments you have made 
supportive of HBCUs, and particularly of reauthorizing the Higher 
Education Act to include in many ways enhancing and strengthen- 
ing the role of HBCUs and what they are able to do with respect to 
the students they are trying to educate. 

I want to ask, if I might, for clarification on one point that you 
made with respect to which, you know, there may be some dis- 
agreement on page five of your testimony. I do not know how many 
historically black colleges now state as a part of their mission that 
their principal mission is the education of black Americans. You do 
not quibble with the fact that it may end up that the HBCUs are, 
in fact, providing opportunities for a majority of African Ameri- 
cans. Your concern is with the statement that that is the missions 
of the universities. Am I clear on that? Is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. Childers. That is very correct, Congressman. I do not quib- 
ble at all with support for these institutions which are educating 
African Americans. I hope I have made that clear in my statement. 

The only concern is two words that were added to the law in 
1986 in the reauthorization proposal at that time for Part B. It said 
that in order to receive support under Part B of Title III a HBCU 
must show that its principal mission was and is the education of 
black Americans. There are a number of institutions, HBCUs, 
which no longer have written in as their mission statement that it 
is for the exclusive education of black Americans. 

There is concern among the lawyers, and among some HBCUs at 
the time in 1986 or 1987, that there might be legal problems be- 
cause a number of state constitutions do not allow colleges to have 
a specific designator like that in their mission statements in the 
colleges. I am nappy to hear from the presidents and other officials 
of HBCUs here today. I can only point out that in 1986, when this 
was put into law, a number of HBCUs themselves raised questions 
about what this meant in terms of the applicability of the law to 
them. 

But I do point out, very clearly, that it does not in any way take 
away from the Federal Government's continuing support of 
HBCUs. I think this is more a question to make sure that the mis- 
sion statements do not run afoul of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

Chairman Jefferson. I will be interested to see what the Presi- 
dent's panel and others have to say about that statement. I just 
wanted you to clarify so that we could understand your testimony. 

With respect to the graduate schools, you know that there is a 
strong proposal from many of the HBCUs, and of course, from the 
United Negro College Fund, for some additions to be made for 
graduate schools along those that are listed there, to add to the 
list, in effect. And of course, the idea, as we discussed earlier, is to 
focus on increasing the number of graduate degreed black Ameri- 
cans in various fields that are of particular concern. The interest 
is, of course, where there are these concentrations of black Ameri- 
cans to put a real push and an effort there because that is the rich- 
est soil, if you will, from which might be produced these graduate 
degree holding black Americans. 
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And to that end, there is a strong interest in adding to the list a 
number of institutions of five or six. I really believe it is five be- 
cause that is an alternative in one proposal. It is really five. I 
would like to ask that the administration not be completely closed 
out on that. I understand where you are starting off. I hope we can 
have some discussion about what sense it makes to look further 
than you have gone so far. I would like you to comment on that. 

Mr. Childers. Well, CoEstessman, I would like to think that in 
this reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, this time— nei- 
ther you nor I was involved in the last one. But I certainly look 
forward to an open and continuing dialogue on these issues with no 
closed minds involved. I would like to just ask that perhaps other 
officitus could address during the course of the day as to the ques- 
tion of how we define which graduate schools or graduate programs 
should be eligible. 

The administration's concern is that where does this end. There 
are five schools currently authorized. A proposal is for five, as you 
pointed out. And again the United Negro College Fund's proposal 
said, it is not just institutions, but it said of Texas Southern, I be- 
lieve it was, "Well, we might designate the school of law or the col- 
lege of pharmacy. Which means that you may not be talking of 
institutions as a whole, but programs within institutions. 

There are a number of programs within graduate institutions, 
obviously. According to a profile of the Nation's Historicallv Black 
Colleges and Universities put out by the National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, NAFEO, earlier this year, 
indicates that there are a number, perhaps as many as 39 HBCUs, 
with graduate programs. So, the question is, is this never ending, 
or how do we define which schools should be eligible. And I just 
leave that as a question. I certainly would be happy to work with 
you on it during the course of the year. 

Chairman Jefferson. I think that is a point worthy of address- 
ing to clarify exactly what is meant, and perhaps even to make a 
choice now, with respect to Texas Southern, as to what is proposed 
to be included and what is not. It may be that that is a way to go. I 
appreciate your attitude that we may discuss these matters, and 
that we will leave them as things to be dealt with. And each of us 
approach it with an open mind so that we might come to some con- 
clusion to reach the objective that we both have in mind here. 

Mr. Childers. Mr. Chairman, I might point out one possible al- 
ternative for your consideration, a more generic alternative to 
think about in reauthorization, as opposed to designating specific 
institutions or specific programs. You might think about some way 
of recognizing the graduate students at HBCUs in the formula for 
granting them funds under Part B, basically the undergraduate 
formula at the present time. 

Right now, Part B funds are based on the number of grant recipi- 
ents, the number of students that graduate, and the percent of 
graduates who are attending graduate or professional schools. You 
might think about adding specifically in the formula, with in- 
creased funding under Part B, the number of graduate students ac- 
tually enrolled at the HBCUs. That would increase the formula for 
the contributions to HBCUs that have graduate programs. It would 
be generic as opposed to designating specific schools, and would 
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benefit all of them. That is not the official administration position 
at the moment, but it is one of the things we could think about 
during reauthorization. _ ... 

Chairman Jefferson. Are there other questions of Mr. Childers. 

Mr.Kildee? , . . 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Childers, a number of organizations have recom- 
mended that the minimum grant under Part B of Title III be 
raised from $350,000 to $500,000 for Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. How do you react to that recommendation to raise 
from $350,000 to $500,000? u 

Mr Childers. The original admmistration position is to leave it 
at $350,000 at the present time. I think, generally, the question is 
one of equity and sue. The HBCUs are widely varying in size, some 
of them very small. It is just a question of figuring out the ratios 
and the equities, in a sense, the per student contribution to those 
schools. I have no really fixed opinion one way or another, but I 
just think you possibly have to look at the ratios of funding that 
would be provided to schools based on their size. , 

Mr. Kildee. The small colleges do have a fixed cost. Despite the 
fact they are smaller, there are certain fixed costs that any univer- 
sity has. It would seem that just inflation alone might indicate 
seme raising of that minimum amount. 

Mr. Childers. Yes, that is possible. It is also not extremely costly 
i ither, Congressman Kildee. I believe there are only 15 HBCUs at 
he present time that are in that range of between $35W0 and 
5500,000. Even if they needed a maximum jump to $500,000, it 
would only be $2,225,000 to increase that minimum. 

Mr. Kildee. To those colleges and universities, that could be very 
important to them. But it would not have a significant effect on 
our fiscal situation here in Washington. 

Mr. Childers. I agree. . 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Hayes? 

Mr! Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You do not necessarily 
have to follow seniority. 
Chairman Jefferson. I do not want to get into trouble, Mr. 

Mr." Hayes. I noticed from Mr. Childers' background, heritage 
makes you somewhat interested in the zeal of ^ucation. Your 
father, I notice, participated as a professor in a Title III funding 
program at Southern State College in Magnolia, Arkansas. 

Mr. Childers. Yes, sir. „ . x , . 

Mr. Hayes. So you sort of pick up the mount from your father, I 

guess. . , , , 

Mr. Childers. Well, I have always had a very deep interest in 
this program, going back to the late sixties when my father was in 
Magnolia, Arkansas. It used to be called Magnolia A&M. At that 
time, it was Southern State College. But he was doing, at that time, 
what I know the members of this panel are trying to think about 
for minority groups. He was down there to help the faculty achieve 
advanced degrees and be supportive of them. A very large part of 
his role there at that time was faculty development, and providing 
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support for younger faculty going on and getting their Ph.D. de- 
grees in various fields. 

And I know that is one of the themes we really want to talk 
about in reauthorization this year. It is how to get more underre- 
presented minority groups, who are underrepresented in various 
fields, to get them to the top graduate degrees in those fields so 
that they can go into the faculty and research opportunities of the 
future. So, I do have a deep interest in this program. Congressman. 

Mr. Hayes. I know that you know that, at least in some of our 
traditional black colleges, there has been a decline in enrollment of 
students. I am particularly concerned in the low income minority 
students who find an access to higher education on a decline. I 
know that you focus your attention on Title III, which is primarily 
concerned with institutional help, which I am for too. As you know, 
I think I have posed this question, or someone did, at hearings we 
have had in Chicago, not in Chicago, but in Washington, on higher 
education. » 

My specific question goes to the question of student aid, which I 
think is a part of your field, although you do not deal with it in 
this statement of yours here. Would you favor— have you thought 
seriously since we have talked about it so much and since the Pell 
Grant program is under siege. You may not agree with me, but I 
think it is. Have you thought about making the Pell Grants an en- 
titlement? 

Mr. Childers. I would be happy to answer that, Congressman. 
First, as a note of background to agree with you. All statistics I 
have seen show that socioeconomic status of students starting out 
is one of the key factors as to their access to continuation and sue* 
cessful completion of postsecondary education. Lower socioeconomic 
students of all races do not finish and complete as well as those of 
a higher economic status. Therefore, student financial assistance is 
critical to their success in postsecondary education. 

That is why the administration has taken one of the two steps 
toward the goal you were asking about this morning. The adminis- 
tration has specifically requested that the maximum Pell Grant be 
increased dramatically for the lowest socioeconomic students, based 
on financial need. Secretary Alexander, in his testimony before 
your committee, did not go so far as to suggest that the Pell Grants 
program be made an entitlement. I am, obviously, constrained by 
that position. 

Mr. Hayes. I understand that, but I thought with your back- 
ground you may be able to influence Secretary Alexander. 

Mr. Childers. Well, I will do my best, Congressman, in working 
on reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. When this com- 
mittee's hearings conclude in the near future, I expect there will 
be a lot of interchange between the Department and members of 
the committee, such as yourself, on these issues over the next few 
months. My understanding is that the committee would like to 
mark this up and complete action 

Mr. Hayes. We would very much like to. 

Mr. Childers. [continuing] before the end of the year. So, I do 
hope that we will have a number of opportunities to discuss these 
issues in the next 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. Thank you very much. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. Just in dealing with that same question 
about entitlement and the truly needy. When we get into the ques- 
tions that we are starting to near that the middle class students 
are unable to go to college, and so forth, do you see brewing the 
political or the clash with the limited amount of funds because of 
the budget summit agreement of last year? Do you see a battle now 
becoming of the truly needy persons who would fall into the enti- 
tlement class, if there were one, and the so-called hurting middle 
class who are unable today, they claim, to afford a college educa- 
tion? 

Mr. Childebs. Well, I think, Congressman, we are seeing the an- 
guish of restricted funding and caps on domestic discretionary 
spending. Just reading the record of debate on the House Floor on 
the Education Appropriations Bill, the members concerned about 
the need to reduce funds in certain areas to fund other areas. A 
number of members were very unhappy about reductions in the 
Low Income Home Energy Assistance Program, which was reduced 
by the Department. Mr. Natcher, I believe, said that had to be done 
to fund health and education. I believe even you, yourself, ex- 
pressed concern about the reductions in that program. 

Within the Higher Education Program itself, yes, there is always 
that concern with limited funding. I think that came out clearly at 
one of the very first hearings when Secretary Alexander testified 
before you, and proposed that the Pell Grants be focused more on 
the lower income students. A number of members of your commit- 
tee expressed concern about what that might do to the eligibility of 
students at a slightly higher income level. So, I do think it is of 

Sreat concern, and will continue to be a prime topic of debate 
uring this coming year. 

Mr. Payne. Although we are dealing with higher education, in 
order for students who are most disadvantaged to be able to suc- 
ceed in college, we have some of the program* Upward Bound and 
the Talent Search. Are there any steps to increase that funding so 
that students at a younger age, elementary school age, could be en- 
hanced so that they will be better able to handle the college level 
once they get there? 

Mr. Childers. Yes, sir. It is absolutely critical that we do that 
because to start thinking about college opportunities only at the 
college level is much too late. For a number of years the programs 
administered in the Office of Higher Education Programs, where I 
am, have reached down to the high school. Starting last year, in an 
initiative that we started in the Office of Higher Education Pro- 
grams, our programs that we operate through institutions of higher 
education are now reaching down as far as the seventh grade in 
trying to encourage students to achieve in secondary school, in 
junior high, and high school, to get information about college op- 
portunities and to prepare themselves. It is absolutely critical that 
those programs be enhanced at that level. 

I am very pleased to note that one of the growth programs in the 
Higher Education Act for several years that both the administra- 
tion and the Congress have been extremely supjwrtive of is the 
TRIO Programs. Again, this year there is a very nice increase that 
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is proposed, particularly in the House Appropriations Committee, 
for these access programs. But, it is a main focus of the Depart- 
ment in this area. 

Also, as you well know, Congressman, the whole thrust, or a 
major thrust of Secretary Alexander in America 2000, is to im- 
prove secondary education in this country, to prepare more young 
men and women in postsecondary education. So, I absolutely agree 
with you that that is a critical area that we need to continue to 
focus on, not just on postsecondary education. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. Just following a very quick question to- 
tally out of the line of questioning that I have had. Under the Gray 
amendment, AID is supposed to attempt to have goals of 10 percent 
of foreign aid that is spent abroad to go to minority and historical- 
ly black colleges for educational programs, and so forth. Has your 
Department aggressively taken on a program of attempting to 
inform historically black colleges about the 10 percent foreign aid 
set aside for minorities and historically black colleges? How suc- 
cessful has that been, if you know that off hand? 

Mr. Childbrs. As I mentioned very briefly in my statement, the 
White House initiative for Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities, which is housed in the Department of Education, has as its 
major goal, or a major goal, the stimulation of Federal funds flow- 
ing from other Federal agencies to Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. According to their preliminary! and I do not have the 
final results yet, Congressman, official, but according to their pre- 
liminary statistics in fiscal year 1990, of $146 million that AID 
awarded to colleges and universities, $20.6 million of that, or 14 
percent, was awarded to HBCUs this last fiscal year. If these pre- 
liminary figures are adequate then, indeed, AID has met the 10 
percent goal. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Childers. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. How did you have that information? You did not 
know I was going to ask that question. 

Mr. Childirs. Well, I was to be accompanied today by Mr. 
Robert Goodwin, who is the Executive Director of the White House 
Initiative. He is giving a commencement address that he had long 
ago committed to, and could not be here. But, I asked him, I said, 
"In case the Congressmen ask me some questions, what other agen- 
cies are doing that that you are working with? Is there anything 
that you can give me?" So, Mr. Goodwin just happened to give me 
this piece of paper which I brought with me today. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. I am very impressed. I tell you. 

Chairman Jefferson. Mr. Childers, again, we would like to 
thank you for your testimony. You have added a method to our dis- 
cussion today. You have also added a new reason for coming to 
New Orleans, which is one to cool off. That is one we have not 
heard before. 

Mr. Childers. Well, it is A great pleasure, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate this opportunity and the many courtesies of you, personal- 
ly, and the committee. This has been, as you noted, a well-arranged 
and organized hearing, and I have been delighted to be with you 
today. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you very much. We look forward to 
talking with you further. 
Mr. Childers. Thank you. 

Chairman Jefferson. The next panel to present testimony is a 
panel of presidents, as we have it listed here on the program, with 
Dr. Cook, Dr. Fort, Dr. Moore, Dr. Hackley, Dr. Turner, and Dr. Ro- 
beraon. If you would please take your places at the table. 

The way we would like to proceed, as I announced earlier, is if 
you would just confine your remarks to 5 minutes or less, if you 
can do that, and summarize your testimony. We will begin with Dr. 
Cook, and go the length of the table, after which we wul ask ques- 
tions. We will hold off questions until everyone has given their tes- 
timony. 

Again, Dr. Cook, thank you so much for what you have done to 
help put these hearings together, and help us to get them orga- 
nized. Please, proceed with your testimony. 

We are being joined, if I may, before you begin, by Congresswom- 
an Mink of Hawaii, and Congressman Washington. We will, per- 
haps, let them get settled, and Congressman Washington is never 
at a loss of words, nor is Congresswoman Mink. They never need to 
get settled. I suppose they probably came in ready to talk. 

We have had Mr. Childers testify this morning already. Mr. 
Washingt on and Mrs. Mink, if you would, please give a statement 
at this point. Then we will hear from the panel that is assembled 
before us. You have not missed very much yet, but you missed a 
good witness. We will bring you up to date. 

Mr. Washington. I will yield to the beautiful lady. I am from 
Texas. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am so sorry 
we are late, but you never can depend on the airlines to get you 
delivered on time. We had hoped to be here about a half hour ago, 
but it was some delay at the airport. I am really delighted to be 
here, and to have an opportunity to hear all your distinguished 
witnesses on the very, very important subject of the opportunities 
for young people in America to achieve the heights of their abili- 
ties and talents through programs that we initiate in the Congress 
that will support our colleges and our higher educational institu- 
tions. 

I know that you have many important witnesses here, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we will learn a great deal. We will get some new ideas 
and new initiatives that wul be supporting your leadership in this 
bill. 

Thank you very much for inviting me to this hearing. 
Chairman Jefferson. Thank you very much for coming. Mr. 
Washington? 

Mr. Washington. Mr. Chairman, let me not delay the proceed- 
ings. There are some things I want to say about you, in particular. 

Chairman Jefferson. We are giving folks 5 minutes or so to 
make a statement. But if it involves praise of the Chairman, then 
you may continue without any limit whatsoever. 

Saughter.] 
r. Washington. As long as I desire? 
Chairman Jefferson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Washington. May I reserve that time until we get ready to 
close, Mr. Chairman? I would just like to say that I have been im- 
pressed by you, and I find out how impressed the people of the 
community are. They have named a parish after you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Washington. I tell you, where the airport is, I was coming 
in, and I saw it. I am not surprised. 
Chairman Jefferson. That is just the beginning. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Washington. I am not surprised. 

Chairman Jefferson. There is more to come, Mr. Washington. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Jefferson. Mr. President, we would like to hear from 
you, Dr. Cook. 

STATEMENT OF SAMUEL DUBOIS COOK, PRESIDENT, DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Chairman, the Honorable Congressman Jefferson, 
other distinguished members of this subcommittee, friends of His- 
torically Black Colleges and Universities, and other ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am, indeed, honored and pleased to participate in this 
hearing. I want to thank you and commend you, Congressman Jef- 
ferson and members of this subcommittee, for your great interest 
in and support of Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 

I also want to thank you for coming to Dillard University to hold 
these hearings. I appreciate very much your gracious remarks 
about Dillard. Dillard University is a private, independent, liberal 
arts institution. Since its founding in 1869, it has been a progres- 
sive and creative force in the vigorous pursuit and achievement of 
academic excellence, social relevance and community service. 

The first Speech Department in a black college or university was 
established at Dillard University. The University has had the first 
nationally accredited program in Nursing in the State of Louisiana, 
and our pre-freshman program served as a motto for the Upward 
Bound Program. We have the only degree granting Japanese Stud- 
ies program in the south central part of the United States, one of 
only two in the South, and the only one at a Historically Black Col- 
lege and University. We also have the only center for black Jewish 
relations, not only in this country, but in the world. 

Our enrollment last year was 1,625 students, by far the largest 
enrollment in our history. Dillard University is multicultural, mul- 
tiracial, multireligious, and multidimensional. So, I am especially 
pleased to welcome you to Dillard University. 

As you can readily tell, despite substantial increases in the cost 
of college education at many private colleges throughout the 
Nation over the past decade, Dillard University and its 40 sister 
UNCF institutions struggle each year to maintain high quality and 
low costs. We are dedicated to keeping college education affordable 
and within the financial reach of students from low and middle 
income families that we serve. 

So, I speak for Dillard University, but not only for Dillard Uni- 
versity, but for the other 40 institutions of the UNCF. As you 
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know, the UNCF is a consortium which was established in 1944 to 
raise funds for our colleges and universities. 

We consider ourselves to be among the most creative of all 
American colleges in one area in particular. That is the area of de- 
veloping, implementing, and sustaining high quality programs at 
relatively low costs. Moreover, we are, indeed, the Nation experts 
in the area of developmental quality education. While Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities represent of just 5 percent of fill 
the 4 year institutions of higher learning, these institutions enroll 
35 percent of all black students attending 4 year colleges and 
confer 33 percent of the baccalaureate degrees earned by them. We 
are a vital component of the infrastructure which offers hope to 
black students. We have a great track record. 

So, I want to urge you, Congressman Jefferson and other mem- 
bers of this congressional committee, in the strongest possible term, 
to work very hard for the reauthorization of this act, to recommit 
the Federal Government to assuring access to lower income stu- 
dents. The most important issue facing this committee, the Con- 
gress, and the higher education community is the current reauthor- 
ization process and the restoration of a better balance between Fed- 
eral aid and loans. Something must be done to increase the direct 
grants, rather than loans, to our students because of their poor so- 
cioeconomic background. 

I believe that the solution to student access, student positions, 
and student loan programs we face are all part of the excessive re- 
liance of low income at risk students on student loans. The UNCF, 
therefore, strongly supports the creation of a true Pell Grant enti- 
tlement as the only means of readdressing the imbalance between 
loan and grant funds provided by the Congress to eliminate the 
value of family finances to higher education, erected by rising costs 
of a college education, and a family's limited disposal income that 
can be devoted to higher education costs. 

So, Mr. Chairman and other members of this committee, we urge 
your support in continuing to enlarge and increase higher educa- 
tion opportunities for minorities, and especially for Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities. I want to thank all of you for 
working with us, and haying the courage, wisdom, vision and ra- 
tionality to introduce legislation specifically relating to minority 
education in this country. If the wheels of progress are to continue, 
and if we are to aspire to higher education so that everyone will 
have access regardless of socioeconomic status or race, then we 
must increase the funds in terms of direct grants. 

Ladies and gentlemen, and members of this distinguished panel, 
as you consider all that is here today and the many challenges 
which will be discussed later, I urge to remember the motto of the 
UNCF, "A mind is a terrible thing to waste." And I hope you rec- 
ognize that ([historically Black Colleges and Universities are a 
great engine in instruments of hope, and nothing in this world is 
more precious than hope. You deprive a man or a woman of hope, 
and you deprive him or her of the God within. Remember that our 
institutions are great agencies of hope in a difficult and often 
tragic world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

[The prepared statement of Samuel Dubois Cook follows:] 
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GOOD MORNING CONGRESSMAN JEFFERSON, OTHER DISTINGUISHED 
MEMBERS OF THIS AUGUST PANEL, FRIENDS OF THE HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I AM 
DEEPLY PLEASED AND HONORED TO HAVE THE UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
AND PRIVILEGE OF PARTICIPATING IN THIS MOST IMPORTANT HEARING 
SPONSORED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, 
AND I SHOULD LIKE TO THANK AND COMMEND CONGRESSMAN 
JEFFERSON, AND THE MEMBERS OF THIS SUBCOMMITTEE FOR YOUR 
INTEREST AND SUPPORT OF OUR UNIVERSE OF INSTITUTIONS. I ALSO 
THANK YOU FOR COMING TO DILLARD UNIVERSITY FOR THIS HISTORIC 
HEARING. 

DILLARD UNIVERSITY IS A PRIVATE, LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE LOCATED 
IN THE HEART OF NEW ORLEANS. THROUGH THE YEARS, DILLARD HAS 
BEEN PROGRESSIVE AND CREATIVE IN THE PURSUIT OF EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS. THE FIRST SPEECH DEPARTMENT IN A BLACK UNIVERSITY WAS 
ORGANIZED AT DILLARD. THE UNIVERSITY HAD THE FIRST NATIONALLY 
ACCREDITED NURSING PROGRAM IN LOUISIANA. DILLARD'S PRE** 
FRESHMAN PROGRAM WAS A MODEL FOR THE NATIONAL, FEDERALLY 
FUNDED UPWARD BOUND PROGRAM. 

WE ENROLL APPROXIMATELY 1,200 STUDENTS AND OFFER A BACHELOR 
OF ARTS, BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
NURSING. TUITION AT DILLARD IS $5,500 AND ROOM AND BOARD IS 
$3,250. DILLARD STUDENTS PURSUE A VARIETY OF ACADEMIC AND 
EXTRA CURRICULAR INTERESTS AS PART OF THEIR MATRICULATION 
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EXPERIENCE* I WELCOME YOU AND MY DISTINGUISHED COLLEAGUES TO 
DILLARD UNIVERSITY AND THE GREAT CITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 

AS YOU CAN READILY TELL, DESPITE SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN THE 
COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION AT MANY PRIVATE COLLEGES 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION, OVER THE PAST DECADE, DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY AND ITS 40 SISTER INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED NEGRO 
COLLEGE FUND (UNCF) STRUGGLE EACH YEAR TO MAINTAIN HIGH 
QUALITY AND LOW COST. WE ARE DEDICATED TO KEEPING A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION AFFORDABLE, AND WITHIN THE FINANCIAL REACH OF 
ST U LENTS FROM THE LOW AND MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES THAT WE 
SERVE* I COME BEFORE YOU TODAY ON BEHALF OF DILLARD AND THE 
OTHER 40 MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND. 

THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND IS A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
DEDICATED TO STRENGTHENING AND EXPANDING THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS AND OPPORTUNITIES PROVIDED BY ITS MEMBER 
INSTITUTIONS. WE ARE A CONSORTIUM OF FORTY-ONE (41) PRIVATE 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WHICH WAS FOUNDED 
IN 1944 IN RESPONSE TO AN INCREASING AWARENESS OF THE NEED TO 
BOLSTER THE FINANCIAL BASES OF THESE INSTITUTIONS SO THAT WE 
MIGHT ENHANCE OUR ABILITY TO PRODUCE THE BLACK LEADERSHIP FOR 
WHICH WE HAVE BECOME KNOWN* AS A RESULT OF THIS LONGSTANDING 
CONSOLIDATED EFFORT, ALL OF THE STUDENTS AND INSTITUTIONS 
BENEFIT FROM THE FUND-RAISING EFFORTS OF UNCF SINCE EACH 
COLLEGE RECEIVES AN EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FUNDS 
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COLLECTED. AS YOU CAN SEE WE ARE CONTINUALLY DEMONSTRATING 
OUR COMMITMENT TO OUR STUDENTS AND OUR BELIEF IN THE 
VIABILITY OP OUR INSTITUTIONS. 

WE CONSIDER OURSELVES TO BE AMONG THE MOST ELITE OF ALL 
AMERICAN COLLEGES IN ONE AREA PARTICULARLY — AND THAT IS IN 
THE AREA OF DEVELOPING, IMPLEMENTING AND SUSTAINING HIGH 
QUALITY PROGRAMS AT RELATIVELY LOW COSTS. MOREOVER, WE ARE, 
INDEED, THE NATION'S EXPERTS IN THE AREA OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
EDUCATION. WHILE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
REPRESENT JUST OVER FIVE PERCENT OF ALL FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING, THESE SCHOOLS ENROLL 35 PERCENT OF ALL 
BLACK STUDENTS ATTENDING A FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE AND CONFER 33 
PERCENT OF ALL BACHELOR'S DEGREES EARNED BY THEM. WE ARE A 
VITAL COMPONENT OF THE INFRASTRUCTURE WHICH OFFERS HOPE TO 
YOUNG BLACK AMERICANS. WE HAVE A LONG TRACK RECORD OF 
ACCEPTING AND GRADUATING STUDENTS WHO WERE ACADEMICALLY 
UNPREPARED BY INADEQUATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS WHEN THEY 
ENTERED COLLEGE. STUDENTS ARE SUPPORTED, CHALLENGED AND 
OFFERED THE OPPORTUNITY TO ASSUME LEADERSHIP ROLES RARELY 
AFFORDED THEM IN MAJORITY INSTITUTIONS. 

OUR INSTITUTIONS HAVE EARNED THE ASSISTANCE WHICH THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT HAS PROVIDED. HOWEVER, THE LEVEL OF SUPPORT 
SHOULD BE MAINTAINED OR INCREASED, NOT REDUCED OR FROZEN AND 
CERTAINLY NOT ELIMINATED. NEXT TO FEDERAL STUDENT AID, 
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GRANTS DISTRIBUTED UNDER TITLE III OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
ARE THE MOST SIGNIFICATION SOURCE, OF FEDERAL DOLLARS COMING 
TO THE MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND. 

WE ARE PLEASED TO HAVE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS WITH YOU 
CONGRESSMAN JEFFERSON AND OTHER MEMBERS OUR THOUGHTS AND 
CONCERNS ABOUT THE FUTURE OF THE NATION'S 100 HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AS THE CONGRESS CONSIDERS 
LEGISLATION REAUTHORIZING THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT . WE KNOW 
OF YOUR LONGSTANDING CONCERN AND SUPPORT FOR OUR 
INSTITUTIONS. WE LOOK FORWARD TO A LONG AND FRUITFUL 
RELATIONSHIP IN THE YEARS TO COME. 

LIKE MOST UNCF INSTITUTIONS, DILLARD STUDENTS COME FROM LOW 
AND MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES AND EASILY QUALIFY FOR ALL FORMS OF 
TITLE IV ASSISTANCE* I.E., THEY DON'T JUST DEMONSTRATE "NEED" 
RELATIVE TO THE COST OF EDUCATION, THEY ARE REALLY "POOR." 
ACCORDING TO UNCF'S 1990 STATISTICAL REPORT — 91 PERCENT OF 
UNCF'S 50,000 STUDENTS RECEIVED AID IN 1990-91, AND MOST OF THESE 
STUDENTS UTILIZED SEVERAL FORMS OF FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE. 

I WANT TO URGE YOU, CONGRESSMAN JEFFERSON AND YOUR 
COLLEAGUES ON THE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, IN THE 
STRONGEST POSSIBLE AND MOST SINCERE TERMS, TO WORK 
THROUGHOUT THIS REAUTHORIZATION TO RECOMMIT THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO ASSURING "ACCESS" AND "CHOICE" THROUGH GRANT 
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AID TO LOWER INCOME STUDENTS. THE MOST IMPORTANT ISSUE FACING 
THIS COMMITTEE, THE CONGRESS AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY IN THE CURRENT REAUTHORIZATION IS RESTORING A 
BETTER BALANCE BETWEEN THE AMOUNT OP FEDERAL AID PROVIDED IN 
THE FORM OP GRANTS AND THAT WHICH IS PROVIDED IN THE FORM OP 
LOANS. THE REMAINING BARRIERS TO ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION - 
- FOR AFRICAN AMERICANS, HISPANIC AMERICANS, NATIVE AMERICANS, 
AND SEVERAL GROUPS WITHIN THE ASIAN AMERICAN COMMUNITY ARE 
RELATED TO THE RISING COST OF A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE IN 
EDUCATION, AND THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF STUDENTS FOR 
COLLEGE LEVEL WORK, ESPECIALLY THOSE IN OUR URBAN CITIES AND 
IN ISOLATED RURAL AREAS. OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE IN SOLVING THE 
COST RIDDLE, I.E., HOLDING DOWN COLLEGE COSTS WHILE MAINTAINING 
HIGH QUALITY, IS THE NEED TO MAKE TITLE IV GRANT AID AVAILABLE 
TO LOWER INCOME STUDENTS, WHILE USING LOANS FOR MIDDLE AND 
UPPER INCOME FAMILIES. THIS WAS CONGRESS* ORIGINAL INTENT WHEN 
THE BASIC GRANT AND THE GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN (GSL) 
PROGRAMS WERE FIRST CREATED IN THE EARLY 1970s. SOMEWHERE 
ALONG THE WAY - IN AN EFFORT TO "SAVE MONEY" AND MAINTAIN THE 
APPEARANCE OF ASSURING "ACCESS," CONGRESS AND PRESIDENT 
REAGAN CONFUSED OUR WORTHY EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES WITH THE 
NEED TO CONSTRAIN GROWTH IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET. 

UNFORTUNATELY, EQUAL OPPORTUNITY WAS SACRIFICED ON THE ALTAR 
OF A BALANCED BUDGET. WE HAVE TO BORROW A PHRASE FROM 
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THE FRAM OIL FILTER COMMERCIAL — A CHOICE BETWEEN PAYING NOW 
OR PAVING LATER! 

IF AMERICA POSTPONES FOR ANOTHER FIVE YEARS A COMMITMENT TO 
ASSURING ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION, WE WILL BE DOOMED TO A 
CYCLE OF ADULT ILLITERATES UNABLE TO FIND WORK, A NON- 
PRODUCTIVE WORKFORCE WITH HIGH LEVELS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG 
WOMEN, LOW INCOME AND MINORITY GROUPS, A SOCIETY INCREASINGLY 
UNCOMPETITIVE WITH THE INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS OF THE WORLD AND 
MILLIONS OF PEOPLE DEPENDENT ON GOVERNMENT FOR WELFARE, FOOD 
STAMPS, HOSPITAL AND HEALTH CARE, AND AN EVER -WIDENING GAP 
BETWEEN THE WEALTHY AND THE WOE-BE-GONE! 

I BELIEVE THE SOLUTION TO THE STUDENT ACCESS, STUDENT 
PERSISTENCE, AND STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT PROBLEMS WE FACE ARE 
ALL PART OF THE EXCESSIVE RELIANCE OF LOW-INCOME, 
EDUCATIONALLY "AT-RISK" STUDENTS ON STUDENT LOANS. 

UNCF STRONGLY SUPPORTS THE CREATION OF A TRUE PELL GRANT 
ENTITLEMENT AS THE ONLY MEANS FOR REDRESSING THE IMBALANCE 
BETWEEN LOAN AND GRANT FUNDS PROVIDED BY THE CONGRESS TO 
ELIMINATE THE BARRIER OF FAMILY FINANCES TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
ERECTED BY THE RISING COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION AND A 
FAMILY'S LIMITED DISPOSABLE INCOME THAT CAN BE DEVOTED TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION COSTS. 
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THERE IS NO MORE IMPORTANT ISSUE FACING THIS SUBCOMMITTEE AND 
THE I02ND CONGRESS THAN WHETHER OR NOT IT WILL, IN FACT, LIVE 
UP TO AMERICA'S THIRTY-FIVE YEAR OLD PLEDGE "THE SECURITY OF 
THE NATION REQUIRES THE FULLEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE MENTAL 
RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SKILLS OF ITS YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN . . . 
WE MUST INCREASE OUR EFFORTS TO IDENTIFY AND EDUCATE MORE OF 
THE TALENT OF OUR NATION. THIS REQUIRES PROGRAMS THAT WILL 
GIVE ASSURANCE THAT NO STUDENT OF ABILITY WILL BE DENIED AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION BECAUSE OF FINANCIAL NEED." 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S WORDS RING ESPECIALLY TRUE TODAY. 
FOLLOWING ON THE HEELS OF THIS NATION'S GREAT VICTORY OVER 
TYRANNY AND AGGRESSION IN KUWAIT, AMERICA MUST APPLY THE SAME 
SKILL, TECHNOLOGY, AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES TO THE WAR AT HOME 
AGAINST POVERTY, IGNORANCE, AND DESPAIR. WE CAN WIN THAT 
WAR, BUT NOT WITH MEAGER RESOURCES, HALF-HEARTED EFFORTS AND 
COMMITMENTS, OR LIP SERVICE TO EDUCATIONAL QUALITY AND EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY. 

NO, WE MUST HAVE AN EDUCATION PRESIDENT AND AN EDUCATION 
CONGRESS COMMITTED TO DILLARD, HARVARD, AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA • WE MUST PROVIDE THE FINANCIAL RESOURCL THAT 
GUARANTEE EVERY LITTLE BOY AND GIRL — WHETHER THEY LIVE IN 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA OR BINGHAMPTOM, NEW YORK; CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA OR CHEYENNE, WYOMING; DETROIT, MICHIGAN OR 
DUBUQUE, IOWA - ACCESS TO AS MUCH EDUCATION EVERY ANY LEVEL 
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THAT HE OR SHE CAN ABSORB! FINALLY, WE MUST COMMIT OURSELVES 
TO DIVERSITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND TO THE DEVELOPMENT OP 
ALL OP THIS COUNTRY'S HUMAN RESOURCES - BLACK AND WHITE, RICH 
AND POOR, HANDICAPPED AND ABLE-BODIED, AND GIFTED AND HIGH 
POTENTIAL STUDENTS. 

THE SAD TRUTH OF THE MATTER, MY FRIENDS, IS THAT WE HAVE 
RECEIVED ELOQUENT PRAISE FOR THE IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL ROLES WE PLAY, AND WHILE WE HAVE RECEIVED BOTH PROMISES 
AND COMMITMENTS FROM EVERY PRESIDENT SINCE DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 
WE HAVE NOT RECEIVED COMMENSURATE FISCAL SUPPORT FROM ANY 
ADMINISTRATION AND WE HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO "CASH IN" ON THE 
VARIOUS PROMISES MADE. INDEED, IF MY COLLEAGUES AND I HAD 
RECEIVED EVEN ONE FIFTH OF THE SUPPORT THAT WE HAVE NEEDED TO 
CARRY OUT OUR UNIQUE AND HISTORIC ROLE OF EDUCATING THE 
NATION'S DISADVANTAGED, OUR LIVES OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS 
WOULD HAVE BEEN INFINITELY EASIER AND OUR INSTITUTIONS WOULD 
' OT HAVE FACED THE SPECTER OF CONSTANTLY LIVING ON THE EDGE. 
iN POINT OF FACT, ONLY IN RECENT YEARS (WITH THE SUPPORT OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS) HAVE WE BEEN ABLE TO COUNT 
UPON A SOLID CORPS OF SUPPORT IN LEGISLATIVE HALLS OF THIS 
NATION. I KNOW THAT I SPEAK FOR MY COLLEAGUES HERE PRESENT BY 
STATING THAT WE ALL LOOK FORWARD TO THE DAY WHEN A PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (WHILE PRAISING OUR UNIVERSE OF 
INSTITUTIONS AS "NATIONAL RESOURCES"), AND WHEN THE VARIOUS 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS INVARIABLY PRAISE THE SIGNIFICANT 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL ROLES OP OUR INSTITUTIONS, BOTH WILL 
FIGHT FOR THE RESOURCES WE NEED AS VIGILANTLY AS THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS AND THE SUPPORTIVE FRIENDS IN THIS 
SUBCOMMITTEE. 

THE COLLEGE FUND HAS PROPOSED FORMAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
HIGHER EDU CATION ACT REAUTHORIZATION. MY UNCF COLLEAGUES 
WILL REVIEW SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF THESE PROPOSALS IN THEIR 
TESTIMONIES. I WOULD LIKE TO SUBMIT FOR THE RECORD, THE UNCF 
RECOMMENDATIONS. THESE RECOMMENDATIONS HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED 
AS THE "COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1991" BY CONGRESSMAN 
JEFFERSON. THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND WOULD LIKE TO 
FORMALLY ENDORSE THIS LEGISLATION. I WOULD LIKE TO TAKE THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO THANK CONGRESSMAN JEFFERSON AND HIS 
COLLEAGUES FOR WORKING WITH US AND HAVING THE COURAGE, WE 
BELIEVE, AND FORESIGHT TO INTRODUCE LEGISLATION SPECIFICALLY 
RELATING TO MINORITY EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY. 

I WOULD ALSO LIKE TO REQUEST THAT UNCF'S ANALYSIS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION'S FY 1992 BUDGET BE INCLUDED IN THE 
RECORD. IT EXPLAINS AND ELABORATES ON MANY OF THE POINTS 
THAT WILL BE MADE HERE THIS MORNING, AS WELL AS INDICATING OUR 
VIEWS ON SOME OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION RECOMMENDATIONS, AND IT MAY BE OF SOME 
ASSISTANCE TO YOU AND THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
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THE EXPENSE OF ASPIRING, PRODUCTIVE STUDENTS. OUR REQUESTS 
ARE CONSISTENT WITH GOALS OF FISCAL RESTRAINT AS WELL AS 
LEGISLATIVE INTENT AND CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATE. THEY WILL ALSO 
ENHANCE THIS PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
UNCF WHICH IN TURN WILL CONTRIBUTE TO THE WELFARE AND SAFETY 
OF THE NATION AND PROTECT ITS INTERNATIONAL IMAGE WITHOUT 
THREATENING THE PREPARATION OF A BROAD CROSS SECTION OF 
ADULTS POISED TO ASSUME PRODUCTIVE ROLES IN THEIR COMMUNITIES. 

AS YOU CONSIDER ALL THAT YOU WILL HEAR TODAY AND THE MANY 
CHALLENGES WHICH WILL BE DISCUSSED LATER, I URGE YOU TO 
REMEMBER THE MOTTO OF THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND: 

A MIND IS A TERRIBLE THING TO WASTE! 

THANK YOU AND WELCOME. 



AiVoooK.tn 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Dr. Cook. 
Dr. Fort, I appreciate that you will have to leave right after your 
remarks. Is that right? . 
Mr Fort I am going to stay until this panel ends. 
Chaimi jSSS. Goodf sir. Thank you You may proceed. 

QTATFMENT OF EDWARD B. FORT, REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL 
A^OCIAHON FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
T^S^^rTnORTH CAROLINA A&T STATE UNIVERSI- 
TY, GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr Fort. Before you start the clock ticking on my repr^nta- 
tion, Mr Chairman, I would.like to urge that you give me a 2 
minute leave to make this beginning remark. f 

First of all, I want to commend you and your <» lle ^ M / J 0 ' 
having the guts, the fortitude, and the commitment to these cam- 
P^to hoeUhis hearing at this historic umversity 
Sou and Dr. Cook. And also, your young assistant, who is a poten- 
Sal superstar. I think she might make the Senate ^meday^ But I 
want to congratulate her for her extraordinary efforts on behalf of 
aU of ^ m tenns of the preliminary arrangements that she saw so 
diligent to make for us over the last 2 or 3 days or weeks. 

iKd i then, secondly, before the clock starts ticking, I would like 



^incidentally, I am speaking on behalf of NAFEO, and also 
my^SSK North Carolina A&T State University, which as you 
toow^lleagues, is the home of the Reverend Jesse Jackson, Astro- 
naTtonJ&alr of the Challenger iiic dent, and J~*£J*ggJ 
ble Edolphus Towns, who is the chair of the American Black 
CauoS AM Three of those distinguished black Americans are grad- 
uates of North Carolina A&T State University. 

I would like to make a supplementary ~™ m ^ a * w , u tv S£- 
get into later concerning two observations made by the Deputy aec 

"l^'Sl^w* a reference to the fact that $90C » m«Uon 
has been allocated currently during the last ^.f^or some- 
time during the most recent past, to HBCUs That is goodV That is 
good stuff.W I think that that figure right very well be taken 
into advisement when you compare it with the fact that in 1988, 
a^rmTto &res provided bv the National Science Founda^ 
the top 50 campuses in this Nation, running from John Hopkins 
University totfie University California Davis, gleane^ a toUdof 
$6.3 billion in total Federal appropriations, with ' JogHo^S 
University topping off at $592 million. In other, words, fp2,lT6,000 
we^t to one mstitution of the top 50, and that is more than half of 
^e $9M m1lu?n that was given to 114 historically black campuses 
So when you hear figures that relate to $900 million, fine. But 
again, John Hopkins, as only one of the top 50, gleaned $5 92 mO- 
hon plus in total appropriations, according to the National Science 
FounSn, in the yeafof 1988. 1 mightadd, bv the iway, thatout 
of those top 50 campuses, which included in the top 10, Hopkins, 
SlaXd, iSichigan, MIT, Cornell, UCLA, Michigan, Columbia Um 
versity, and the University of California, San Francisco, only one 
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If*?* 3 * ^SSi Mjfl *M* wafl included. It is rather interesting. 

SoKlfflCUs ' 1 ^ y6t> he " dting ^ 

Secondly, and then, I will get to my 5 minutes, he calls for the 
elmmation of race specificity with respect to the education by 
HBCUs of citizens that come to us, without regard, by the way to 
race, color, creed, or socioeconomic status. The great danger in 
el i mi n a tin g that reference to ethnicity is quite simply this. If the 
National Science Foundation is right, we are going to have to have 
the ability to produce 75,000 scientists a year by the year 2000 just 
to stay even with our current number two position behind Japan 
economic development wise. Seventy-five thousand a year, and 
there is no way that that talent can only be produced by the likes 
of the good old" boy network of Yale, Harvard, Princeton; Berkeley, 
Michigan. That is physiologically impossible. 
Secondly, by the year, and this is also National Science Founda- 

& WfcftEun yeM 2010 '- this Nation ^ have to P roduce at 
least 11,000 Ph.D.s per year just to stay even with our current for- 
ward moving progress. Again, in the number two position behind 
Japan, as far as the internationalization of economic development 
is concerned. If that is true, then where in the world do you think 
we will get all our talent? Much of it will have to come from the 
likes of these campuses that are represented at this table. There- 
fore, race specificity has to be ultimately the down range salvation 
ot this country, economic development wise. So, to suggest that you 
eliminate race is poppycock, nonsense, and it is suicide. 

You can do without quotas, and I will tell you later how. But, the 
point is there w a relationship between the denigration of race 
specificity and the suicidal intent of those who would suggest that 
we do not have what it takes to meet the goal of the year 2000, 
much less the year 2010, as far as the internationalization of ecc^ 
nomic competitiveness is concerned. 

So, again, my comments to respond to the Deputy Secretary— 
and mcidentally, I make my comments as a member of the Presi- 

JnS El £?, V1SOry °u n JPCU 8 - But » 1 *™ speaking for myself 
and for my campus. North Carolina A&T Stete University. 

Now, with regard to the 5 minutes, let me say this. I think that 
it is fairhr obvious that NAFEO. which was formed in 1969 is the 
heartland and the bulwark of all that is necessary as it pertains to 
the gargantuan like move toward strengthening these 114, 115, 117 
campuses that are historically black. As a matter of fact, NAFEO 

JES^SSf ^^"V 1 ! tnis "H*ance, an enrollment of no less 
than 300,000 plus kids that awarded last year at least 30,000 de- 
grees. That is a very important niche in the promulgation of eco- 
nomic quality for this Nation. 

I might add, also, that despite the fact that black colleges and 
H^rr^ 68 ^ not waived their fair share of Federal resources, 
that A&T, my home based institution, and other black institutions 
contmue to excel and to produce the kind of stuff necessary to keep 
this Nation alive and well. K 

Let me give you just three examples. A&T is the largest black 
campus in the State of North Carolina. It is the lead^roduce? of 
black engineers in this Nation in the year 1989-90.In 1990-91, we 
are in a dead heat with Howard University. So here you have two 
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black campuses, Howard and A&T, that produce more black bacca- 
Uumtedegreed holding engineers than any other universities m 
Ktire^untry, no matter what the color to. K y ™ 
Nation can survive absent engineers, you are on the wrong planet. 

Secondly, 1 would indicate the fact that we rank second m the 
Nation, as far as black campuses are S^V^^ATl^S^ 
sponsored research nationaUy, second behind Howard University. 
So, those two records alone denote the reality that that is an exam- 
Die of what this campus can do for this Nation. 

Third, and last example, is the fact that a rouple of years ago, 
A&T in a joint venture with North Carolina State, our sister lnsti- 
Sition within the University of North Carolina system, garnered 
an S 4 million grant from NASA, as design research to put a man 
on the red planet by the year 2019. So, again, black campu^, with 
their wlute counterparts, are paving the way relative to the scien- 
tific development of this Nation as far as space research is con- 

Now', what are our recommendations? They are s« or seven m 
number, and they are these. Number one, as far as Title U is con- 
cerned is for library enhancement, NAFEO and our ^mpi^specif- 
ically, are suggesting that ronding over a multiyear period I begin 
with a $20 mfflion allocation inttle first year, $15 mfflion for the 
second year, $10 million for the third year, and $5 million for the 
fourth year, to cover the cost of not only courses of study for staff 
development purposes for our faculty and staff on our <W"f£ 
but also to establish much needed enhancement as far as libraries 
and information systems are concerned nationally, as they impact 

"^niS^two, as far as institutional aid is concerned, under the 
banner of Title HI, I mention these. First, we recommend that the 
minimal grant for each institution be raised from $350,000 to 
$500,000. The reasons for that were cited, as pertainuig to earlier 
discussions. It is important that we keep in mind in this regard 
that initially Title III was formulated for the purpose of dealing ag- 
gressively with the needs of black campuses. Then, suddenly about 
midway through the process, it became "for developn^ institu- 
tions," which cut by more than a third the amount of money allo- 
cated to black campuses. We have to find some way to make up the 
difference in regard to that reality. , , „ . , 

The money is put to good use. For example, last year we received 
$1.3 million for Title ifi, one of the highest grants in the country 
On that basis, among other things, we became the first black 
campus in this country to receive national accreditation in the De- 
partment of Accounting inside a School of Economics and Business 
which was also nationally accredited. How we did it? In part with 
the use of Title III dollars. So, the money does work. 

Number two, we are suggesting that five new institutions be 
added to Section 326 which currently provides funding for five 

Saduate institutions. As you know, those institutions include Drew 
edical School, Meharry Medical School, Morehouse Medical 
School, Tuskegee Vet School, amongst others, and also Clark-Atlan- 
ta. We are suggesting that that be expanded to include the likes of 
the school of pharmacy, which also has a Ph.D. as far as Florida 
A&M is concerned, the North Carolina Central Law School, the 
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Southern University School of Law, the Texas Southern Schools of 
Law and Pharmacy. In effect, you would raise the numbers from 
five to ten, and we urge that you do that without jeopardizing the 
ongoing status of the original five. 

Q I 0 ™1 n f?}? r we are suggesting that new funding in the 
amount of $16 million per year be appropriated for a period of no 
less than 5 years, as given to the eight historically black campuses 
that have graduate and undergraduate programs in the field of En- 
gm? 6 ™*- madentally, for your information, those campuses in- 
elude A&T, Hampton, Tuskegee, Southern, Prairie View, Tennessee 
State, Hot ard, and Morgan State University. The reason for that 
is quite obvious. Let me give you just one statistic to back that up. 

l^M 01 ^ to the - Naton* 1 Science Foundation, there 
were 3,300 Ph.D.s in engineering produced nationally by this coun- 
try, in engineering, all campuses, red, yellow, brown, white, what- 
ever color. Of that number, only 1,600 of those 3,300 were produced 
by, and gained by, native Americans. Of that number, only 14 went 
to black Americans. So if, in fact, you are going to have to depend 
more and more upon black engineers by the year 2000 and beyond 
to get this Nation back on track as far as the internationalization 
ot economic competitiveness is concerned, you have to increase the 
number of black Ph.D.s that have engineering degrees. We are 
saying you do that by providing no less than $16 mUlion for a 
period of 5 years to enhance the infrastructure and faculty develop- 
cerned" 1 g y 88 fer 88 these eight campuses are con- 

fiilUwA^ we r are "amending that a separate authoriza- 
2?\SJ r S m il«on for endowment challenge grants for HBCUs we 
established under Part C of Title ffl. That money would be used for 
purposes of enhancing what goes on now in sort of a limp in and 
limp out stage. For example, in terms of dollars, 66 HBCUs re- 

lE iJfSL 3 "" l 05 ^^ total l ing * 32 - 9 miHion. That is from 
1984, by the way, to 1990. From 1984 to 1990, $32.9, almost $33 mil- 

^♦JrTS?' ^^institutions, including 66 HBCUs, received 238 
grants, totalling $114 million for the same time period. So, you can 
see the disproportionate relationship there. We find that that has 
to be shored up, and the gap closed. 

Then, last, we are recommending that, as an added feature of 
that rerammendation, that a reduction in the hold out period for 
Urge grants from 10 years to 5 years be ensued. A limitation of $1 
million for grants when appropriations are $10 million to $2 mil- 
lion tor grants, when appropriations are $11 to $20 million, and no 
"Sr when appropriations exceed $21 million. 
NAiK iS^T ^raommending, strongly, and this is one that 
NAFEO stakes its life in it. I support that strongly. Pell Grants 
max awards be raised to at least $4,500, and then adjusted annual- 
\ """i * upon . the consumer price index. That the formula be 
fOTtaition $1 750 aWard f ° r living ^Periences $2,750, and 

Those are my preliminary recommendations. During the question 
gj^answer period, I would be please to elaborate. Thank you, Mr. 

[The prepared statement of Edward B. Fort follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 



^.4„ n Amft mbiri of tn* pMtMCondary Education 

Sl ^rican city of Grsansboro, in tha graat stata of Worth 
Carolina. 

Worth Carolina A*T Stata Onivarsity is an ™gJ**J*** 
institution, calabrating tha 100th yaai : ol its J™*""*, r March 9^ 
loot x*t stata University, as wa fondly rafar to it, nas an 
llU'x i«Jnt of 6 515 of th« country's finast young aan and woman, 
a .5?icS;.JinJ S VwS^ii"??"" accounting, to •ng>na.ring, 

schools and one (1) collaga. 

Todav t as alw rapraaantlixj tna national association for 

tau.1 aSm£ u , ni,hor education (bafeoi «°r 1 
ifS, cSSSS if "l» MM Annual conforone. mo9ra» co»ittaa. 

ri!iu»tlSS="«f «»« Education Act I a. **>l»«S?f 

institution. 

, 11ftU „ thl - ti _- to uraface ay raaarks with data ralativa 
«-h. ^-tioiil Association for Eqial Opportunity in Highar 
-SiJSSan ?w5S) TKStad in 1969? MAFEO is tha wambarship 

aff T5ss "n« h " ;«r ciffl r ^« 

profassional iwtitution.. NAFEO institution, ara lf«*«* 
fourtaan acutharn stata.. six northarn •*•«?•• *f »• ' »"; w Jf$!S 
•2Sr ona wastam stata. tha District of Columbia , and tha Virgin 
T.i.nHat ThMm «nl Imm ft fid univor«itl«« enroll appwwiwtiy 
100?0Mttdte!!5 StilZi al-ot 10,000 ac.da.ic da^ao. annually. 
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Through the collective efforts of its membership, MXflo works 
to promote the widest pose ibis sensitivity to the complex factors 
involved and ths institutional commitment required to create 
suoosssfui higher education programs for studsnts from groups 
sffsctsd by ths racism and nsglsct of ths economic, educational, 
and social institutions of America* Our aim is to increase ths 
flow of thsss students, mostly Black, into ths mainstream of our 
society. 

Sines thsir incsption in ths Biddls and lata lSOO's, Black 
collsgss and univsrsitiss havs produosd 70% of all of ths Blaok 
professionals. They wars rssponsibls for convsrting an illitsrats 
people, frssd from slavsry by ths Emancipation Proclamation in 1S63 
to 1 its racy in tha short span of 70 years—an unparallslsd human 
achievement. • Thc^e institutions were also in ths vanguard of tha 
civil rights movsmsnt. Studsnts from Black collsgss and 
univsrsitiss marched and sat-in to initiats and to achieve civil 
rights for disenfranchised Black Americans* Thus, this nation is 
a freer nation today, bscauss thsss studsnts started student 
demonstrations and sit-ins that brought this nation to ths 
realiiation of its prinoiplss of equality and parity. Vet, the 
contributions of Black collsgss and univsrsitiss era 
disproportionate to the level of support that these institutions 
havs rscsivsd from ths fsdsral government and the credit they 
should have received for their educational achievements. 
• 

In spits of ths fact that Black oollsgss and univsrsitiss have 
not received their shars of fsdsral resources, North Carolina A&T 
Stats Unlvsrsity (A&T) and other Black institutions continus to 
excel and to be the most productive institutions in educating Blaok 
Aser leans. I would liks to mention a fev of our accompli shssnts 
at North Carolina A&T State University to illustrats this point and 
to present s compslling cass for greater support under the Higher 
Education Act. 

1. North Carolina A&T state University is the largest 
historically Black university in North Carolina* 

2. North Carolina A&T State University was the leading 
university nationally in the production of Black 
engineers for ths academic year 1968-89. 

3. North Carolina A&T State University's graduates command 
sscond highsst median salaries among all stats 
university graduates. 

4* North Carolina A&T state University ranks 2nd in annual 
total dollars for sponsored research among HBCUs 
nationally. 

5. North Carolina A&T Stats University is the first 
historically Black univsrsity with a nationally 
accredited accounting program. 
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«• *orth Carolina ACT Stata Onivaraitv oM»t.. «■ a 

r^L'SP 1 " l I t P 9) ' ¥hlcto *»• • consortium that 
lneludaa Tuakagaa Onivaraity, Southern Univlnlfcv 

"•*ioo Highlands Onivaraity. Tha STOP haa an *r«duie 
coaponent which lneludaa fellovahipa and aehol!r.hiS 
faculty and studants. that haa racJfvad $^ 3 iiUi^ j£ 
a raaaarch coaponant fundad at a laval of $s7j \SUS 

* 0 f*»> Carolina AST Stata Onivaraity oparataa tha 

S£ ™.&. r ' co,ni * ,d «*■*•"«•■ Bx«c«tfv. r i:.i^5: 



2?ff? Ca f olin * ** T Wnivaraity vaa awarded a $2.5 

?Jan ip ;« S : yMt ^ ran ^ by ""ional Scianca Foundation 
in L™!T nu ? liy 5}'?! into tha PhD prograas 

in encoapaaaing fields 0 f Elactrical enai,..*??** 
Coaputar Sci.nc.. and T.laco^unic.UonVT.SffioloJj!" 9 ' 

fl.~?i« r fir in • nBUrin 9 that Black collagaa and univaraities III 
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REAUTHORIZATION RICOHMENDATXONS 
Hiah.^Sn^; < ^ ri ?_^° ryani "T* f Utk Tt>rCm to review various 

Higher Education Act reauthoriaatlon oreoosais bmbmS S« 

of federal prograaa. Although thVwor* ofttS NATEO x..k ££^22! 
not been finellsed and eiidorsed bT^wSi!mS>S&^T£S 

*kl . of MAF ?° institutions that can be addressed within 

2 SST? £ ?\ Hl « h « "-cation Act. roi^win, S" n.«inS? 
2Lh^SSt.^ gU,l *5? P rovW « *°« with further justifications 
authorisation specifications, and/or legislative language/ 

TITLE XXI JJJO»IC ENT WBRARV AND INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 



We raooasond m« IXtlilfiB F*re | w hich fftiilrt orovid. m 

Under this section* the Secretary would make anntt » n 
contracts with HBcUs and library organisations or aoencia. whiSh 

then in the education and training of Black students and kaZl 
alnoritiee in areas of critical need at the underarad^at. »!S 
graduate levels. Historically Black Oo^U^STnSa^miTt 
caspuses, that have shown a strong cosaitaent in suono£ of 
iaproving library facilities, «ither 5*aZ ImF 
or/and renovations, should have a^i.2T8 th£ a^ua22i2 

ttSTtSL'ZP'JS'f P«riod?b3SniVw!th1aSM 
y!a? ai MM do?f:„ $1 * M If t A * J* COnd yw ' *«* the third 

J^rTS 1 ^ of inforaa^on 

ass sn^^ 

coapetence in the use of n« technologies* d#V ' l0p ahd , *» int * in 
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rurtharmora. th« two HBCU programs that hava educated the 
lergestnumber of Sack librarian., Clark-Atlanta University ana 
North Carolina Csntral Onivaraity, can d«onatrata that ths 
availability of fellowships has a significant impact on the 
enrollment and graduation of Black atudanta in Library Science at 
thasa inatitutions. 

Tha following chart graphically iilustratas tha pracsding 
oosaant. 

NORTH CMQhXVK C1NTRAL WIXJJMMY ICHOOl, Of £^2™ 
TWFORMATION SCIENCES} NUMBER OF TITIX IX-B FELLOWSHIPS I 
PERCK«TAGE OF BI^K EHROLIXEWT I NUMBER OF BUCK GRADUATES 

Yaar Number of Percent of black Sf^SS^ 
fellowships studsnt anrollaont HLS graduates 



1976-79 5 
1979-10 a 



sat 33 

55% " 



1950- 51 2 «•! 

1951- 52 3 



7 

49% 13 



1952-53 2 «% " 

1993-54 2 JBJ J 

49% 5 

37% » 

31% » 



1954- 55 3 

1955- 56 2 
1966-67 1 
1997-55 1 
1996-59 0 
1969-90 



25% • 
0 29% 8 

Total 22 mean 40% l 3* 

As HBCUs expand thair graduata programs, it ia particularly 
inoortant to ■trangthsn library rssourcss. A saparats progrsia for 
strtngthsnlng libriry and information scianca prograw will .augment 
other initlativee to strsngthsn HBCUs and will ™e°?ni" 
Titla XII Progrsm ahould not ba tha only progrsm which rsflacts a 
national commitmsnt to atrsngtehsning thasa nations! rasourcas. 

tttt" TTTt iamnaiflMM< 

Tha following recommended changas in Titla XXI, Parts B end 
C hava baan agraad upon by ths NAFEO eambsrshlp. 

(D M bmm i "mm* tSt ••«»> institution bj 

Eliiafl aaao.oon to ssoo.ooc. 

ovsr tha past fivo ysars, appropriations hsvs riisr ifrom 
approximately $45 eiilion to almost 656 million. Vat, f itteen of 
thS neediest ons hundrsd ana thraa (103) sligibis Inatitutions hava 
not gottan an increass from tha minimum grsnt of 9350,000. Ho 
agree that * change in ths Minimum award to $500,000 would battar 
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fflliiSnxSr rtSS^ilt 9 ^ l2£ S2 fl ^" du ? t » Institution.. 

•^n^rSEa^'Vu^ ac.da.ic, 

l * ^ U ^ c ?!* ful Studiaa Progra., daaloned t..t*d 

aajua* viwiy to the acadaaic environment. 



(hSoti. Accreditation for nachor Education 

*' iSlrf2!°'. 0f ""• ln "» Kononie., locMlttl Dy too 

UUtMifZi JSfoy. «"C cdoc.tion.1 

program, it v. ad.«Vt.lv a ddr.A in oth#r • du «ti©n 

caapuaaa. aaaquataiy addraaa tha many need, on our 

Draw uSuaX^Sol if 1 'l&SKlfi^"^*' 

»«• to .tran^^^-'tn^r aEXaA^ffS.S* 2 
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North ttw^V f»2"t, °STSS OSSSL 5nl£r.lty school, of 
University School of Pharmacy • 

l.gUUtlv. winUtnti »• tiny •■«»•• 
programs • 

197«, va produced ovar 1,000 Black PhD.. 

u. >r* ■uaaaatino that our auecaaa in aducating Blaeka 
M.taiicaiw aa^lll la ourVurrant laval of productivity, 

5»22«t* tn th« 1960 'a. tha National scianc Foundation, vhara tha 

KTiltioS Y S? Srwtad find, for building., additional faculty, 
SSdatJ SSppor?' S 2? infraatructura dav.lop««,t. Hith thi. 
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model in mind and our national Imperatives, we ara recommending 
that a similar program of support and infuaion of federal dollars 
ba providad for Historically Black Collages and Univaraitiaa. 
Building on our unrivalad auccaaa in producing Black eoholare, 
leaders, and lagialatora f such aupport would anabls us in a more 
affirmative and aooalaratad fashion to partioipata in tha business 
of producing Black PhDs in araas that ara critically naadad by this 
nation. 

As an extension to tha recommendation of adding fiva nav 
schools to Section 326 of Title IIX-B, X want the Subcommittee to 
look at this section (or cre&te a new section) es e possible avenue 
for providing apecial aupport 'co institutions which have begun 
graduate programs end those which, heve eome of the key ingredients 
on which to build. However , X am proposing a more compreheneive 
strategy for moving Hiatorieally Blaok Colleges and Universities, 
es a sector, into graduate education at the PhD level to address 
the under-supply of Black PhDs which this nation neede. Black 
colleges and universities, the miracle workers of the paat 100 
years in educating the majority of Black profeseionals, can 
oontinue to be miracle workers of the next century with adequate 
federal support and commitment. 

We have been pursuing inclusion of the five new schools for 
four yeare, and we have included e ••hold harmlees M provision for 
the participating five institutions throughout the current 
authorisation. It is particularly important to inereass the 
authorisat ion level of Section 326 to accommodate the five new 

Bflhflola *nd to soonawnrtafm Mar*** 1 ? ■^t™ 1 *- 

(9) wo MMsaaad *»»t east funding. 1b tha amount of 8i« 

nillion oar von* - h« anogonrimfcad for n period of flra 

ffTrtara to aupport infrartmrtwa t****«—+~* 

alqhfe 181 Miatorioall* S iaofc colleges and PnivsrsitiSS- 
that to Sohoole of nnoinsarino, 

Infraetructure enhancement dollars must be made available to 
the eight (8) Hiatorieally Black Colleges and Univereitiee, with 
Schools of Engineering. Data provided by the NSP for FY 198$ i 
indicated that America's colleges and universities produced 3,326 
PhDs, of this number, only 1*681 were native borne, end of that 
number, only 14 ware Black Americana. Xf by the year 2010, America 
must produce e minimum of 11,000 PhDs annually, in fielde of 
science end engineering, then we ere euro to have a major problem, 
this ie becauss the "good old boy" network of institutions, 
(Harvard, NXf, Georgia Tech, CalTsch, Michigan State, Worth 
Carolina Stat* University, etc.), will not be able to meet the 
challenge. 

(4) We roonnmand that a separate authorisation of Jjfl million for 
Im flOjamnt (?ha}lo»go grants for MSCUs ba establishsd tindag Fart 
fit 
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In 1983, with the establishment of the challenge Grant 
Program, Dr. rrad Patterson, tht lets founder of the United Negro 
College Fund end President of Tuakagee University, realised his 
dream for the Moral government to play a major role in ansuring 
tha financial stability of HBCUs. Proa 1984 - 86, HBCUs received 
about 50 percent of tho funds ss a result of tha application of an 
existing HBCU set-aside in Titls XII. Aftar ths removal of this 
set-aside in ths 1986 Amendments, HBCUs rscaivsd only 13 parcant 
of tha funds froa 1987 - 1990. Specif ically, in 1987, only 3 of 
ths 36 grants wsnt to HBCUs; in 1988, 8 of ths 24 grants vsnt to 
HBCUs; in 1989, 5 of ths 30 grants vsnt to HBCUs i and in 1990, only 
2 of ths 22 grants want to HBCUs. 

In terms of dollars, 66 HBCUs raceivsd 103 grants/grant 
rsssrvations, totalling $32.9 million, froa 1984 - 1990. Whereas, 
198 institutions, including ths 66 HBCUs, rscsivad 238 grants/grant 
reservations, totalling $114.5 Billion, froa 1984 - 1990. 

Clearly, the program initially targeted for HBCUs is no longer 
adequately serving this population. A spscial authorisation for 
hbcus would restors the original intent and would reflect the 
nation's commitment to pressrving these national resources, thsrsby 
helping to leverage private resources- Moreover , this 
raggaoandation would rHnfnrrs* t-h* President's budget propocalo and 
his Educational Excellence proposal to provide an endowment set- 
asids for HBCUs to ansurs their fiscal stability. This 
recommendation also has ths support of ths hiqher education 
community. 

In addition, regarding the Endowment challenge Grants, I would 
*ck you to consider! (a) including »u*w flexibility in ths 
Isgislation which would allow any HBCU with the capability to 
generate endowment support to partieipats in ths program; (b) 
rsmoving language which penalized those HBCUs which havs been more 
succsssful in building their endowments in the private sector; and 
(c) perhaps including a classification of HBCUs according to their 
fundraising potential and level of endowment. 

Even though some HBCUs, including Hampton university, have 
been very successful in balding theiff endowment a, they do not 
natch their majority counterparts. There are not HBCUs on the list 
of mo institutions with ths largsct endowments, rurthsrmore those 
with significant sndowsents ars all private institutions which ars 
not guarantsed public support to operate, and, therefore, must 
raise funds for endowment building as for general operations. 
Federal endowment assistance would allow them to use sore of the 
funds they raise for expanding their programs and improving their 
facilities. 

4 As am added tmmturm of this rssessiSJiflAtl^. Vy are aaaklsgi 
(1) a radtiotiom of the hold-mi* parlad for l ara* ar*~l trim tin 
vow te five reassi sad i si - UmILmUoJ V* ■ \iS"« g *Sss'™ 
whan the appropriations ars sio s j sj UM m for fl » T nt. »h, n 

appropriations are til - ao million, asd ^mS^A ^^SS: 
llslM whan i5S5gi5iSi MlsSllS. * samssr 

I 
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TITLE IVl STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 



i. n gjftMMU gg^t Milam «w *>• galas* to 

at Hut 14.106 bm mmH IMBftiia ***** coMMir 

hxm m«j m t^t at fftMU b# flhaagta to the 
■ill— mrt far « rMf> » M «»m iff" ftr tmition 

•1.710 tog Mill 

Our primary concern in addressing the monumental problem of 
the imbalance of grants to loan* is to increase the Pell maximum 
end, thereby, minimize borrowing for low income students* I as 
aware that there is considerable controversy over hov a Poll Grant 
maximum of $4,500 could bo paid for without an entitlement* Yet, 
current budget restrictions sake an entitlement a remote 
possibility, according to some analysts and legislators* others 
fear that a Pell Grant entitlement would erode the remaining 
campus-baaed programs* 

We do not have the answers. We only know that this nation 
must find a way to invest in its human resources if we are to 
regain our competitive edge and prepare our emerging workforce for 
our technology-based workplace* We must, therefore, take whatever 
measures necessary to provide attractions to and financing of 
postsecondary education* We cannot continue to boast of our goals 
of access and choice 'or the masses and simultaneously force those 
who need financial help the most to borrow huge sums 
disproportionate to their family incomes and to their initial 
earning power* 

Furthermore, forcing students who should be receiving grants 
as the primary source of financing their education exacerbates the 
lu«u d«f«ult problem zor wmcn institutions are being held liable* 
Black institutions, which have traditionally served the 
disadvantaged populations, are being threatened with expulsion from 
student aid programs and subjected to sanctions which drain their 



serve large numbers of them are penalized and stigmatized* 

A majority of students attending Blacv colleges and 
universities are from low-income families* I am sure, therefore, 
that the panel of financial aid experts will give expert testimony 
on the difficulties that we experience in putting together a 
financial aid package for our students and in helping them complete 
the cumbersome application process. I would like to reinforce the 
concerns that I am sure have been expressed by giving some data on 
my institution which is fairly typical of our large public Black 
institutions. Putting financial aid packages together in our 
private Black institutions is even more difficult. 



resources and dama< 
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mi-ta mtxkamo com o? myimmuicb » 

MOMS CXtOLZVA Uf STMI OMZTSMXTY 

full ran 

on cMina 

Tuition and F^es 
Living Expenses 
BooKs/Supplies 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 

Per Semester 
Per Yaar 



IMXDMt 

$ 613 $ 3,141 

1,295 1,295 

248 24S 

22a 219 

SSI SSI 



$2,935 $ 5,520 

$5,870 $11,040 



Off CAMFU8 

Tuition and Faaa $ 613 $ 3,141 

Living Expanses 1,475 1,475 

Books/Supplies 248 248 

Transportation 223 301 

Miscellaneous B67 UZ 

1 Per Semester $3,4** $ 6,032 

Per Year $6,852 $12,064 

with FAJtnrrs (no dipbndent8> 

Tuition and Fees $ 613 $ 3,141 

Living Expenses 750 750 

Books/Supplies 248 246 

Transportation 223 301 

Miscellaneous m »67 

Per Semester $2,701 $ 5,307 

Pep Vmr 84, Mi** 910,414 



Again, accass to university campuses is a monetary 
considaration, and thousands of Black students do not have the 
money necessary to enroll. Therefore, we are requesting 
considaration be given for establishing a multi-mill ion-dollar 
scholarship program, to provide assistance that will assure 
accessibility for this economically disadvantaged group of 
youngsters to matriculate in disciplines critical to the national 
n»»H as engineering, coionoe, maeh and comi#uL«i nulence, ana 
technology. 

The average family income of students who receive need-based 
assistance at A4T is $14,800. Even though their family incomes are 
very modest and insufficient to support the cost* outlined above, 
many of these students are not eligible for a maximum Pell Grant 
and must, therefore, borrow. Consequently, the average student 
indebtedness at graduation is $8,500, more than a third of their 
family income. 
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Increases in the Pall Grant maximum to $4,500, with W 5 *S0 
maximum for cost of living, $X,750 <or 28%) aaximum for tuition, 
and ctu«*as in tha expactad family contribution <1FC), would 
significantly ineraase tha grant portion of tha financial aid 
paokaga for our studants and would considerably raduea tha loan 
levels* If we could accomplish this, we would sand a claar maasage 
that tha nation is sarious about and committed to our goala of 
accaaa and choice, and that inveetaant in its human raaourcaa is 
a top priority. 



3, mm Tm^mmmmj fchll » sfr»llf lad seed e»alva4a ays 

gjjgjgjg iM ¥ M 1 nimallflmd amplication toll, 

A mora simplified system and application proctss would raduca 
our administrative burden tramandously. In addition, many of tha 
studants that wa racruit would not ba dlscouragad from applying. 
Consequently, our enrollments could incraaaa aa a raault of • *>ra 
simplified financial aid application process and a higher 
psrccntage of grant aid. Many of our studants are tha fir at 
generation to attend college, and they racaiva little halp in tha 
application process from thair families. Therefore, our staffs 
must halp mora extensively which necessitates considerable 
resources* 

3, wa tiflMaaad t*»t ell of the cammis-based programs, MQflj CWi 
emd »e»fclBf g t**nm be retained end increased. — and that 
flexibility he aaj—1 feted to transfer 23 percent of tha funds 
amen? pg<Mig— . 

Evan with tha prospect of a higher Pell Grant maximum, tha 
campus-basad programs arm critical ingredients in tha financial aid 
package of studants at Black colleges and universities. Any effort 
to increaee Pell should not alininate tha other campus-based 
programs. Elimination of these programs would ba aa damaging aa 
the continual escalation of loans. For tha school year 1990-91 , 
A«T naadad an additional $3, 17$, 902 to meat tha full monetary needs 
of our students after family contributions and financial aid. 

Although wa support greater flexibility in the transfer of 
funda among programs, wa do not support any incraaaa in 
institutional matches which would present a hardship at most of our 
institutions. Waiver provisions should ba retalnad to halp 
institutions which have difficulty masting match raquirsmante. 



4. 11 Ufloja and imminalmm a* * n*A*lml«n to faroiv studants for 

auiranti— 1 itoidnt ^ns fffcaxaudJ «* fcl r« ******* —a 

gredumte im smaalel mti> emA ■■ •h*1»«<*ip4 m . m*i*nmm mnA 

taahnplfiq ana attfjc aaaii ** ***** MfclmH 

One of tha graatast challenges before this nation, aa it 
attempts to regain ita competitive adga and accelerate ita 

productivity, is to increase tha number of students, particularly 
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ainority end low-lncose, in higher education and to eneourego thoa> 
to excel and gndmti In Bath, science, and engineering fields. 

d- JL ib ? r ? t ?K ^^I'rtion of the finenclel old 
progress, vs ask that you consider the probleaa creeted by the 
labalanee of grants to loans, speelficelly how this imbalance 
denies access end choice for the groups of students who arc in 
wnoa this nation will nsed to be theTwst 
productive in the next century. ^* 

He need to increase tha nuaber of students going into 
engineering, science and technology froa the disadvantaged sector 
90in9 t0 ** mt our worttorce aendates end ensure our world 
competitiveness. Our federal financial aid prcqreas ere the 
vehicles to respona to tne needs of low-incoae populations that we 
-I t 7 lng }° ■? tlv,t *» •aueats, and utilise in our quest for 
economic and scientific coapetitlveness and solutions to world 
75 u f.* W ot c « r «* ull V crafted loan forgiveness 

program would be a beginning step towards guaranteeing that our 
financial aid progress truly provide eccess and choice end 
stisul.te students, particularly Minority end low-income, to go 
into trees criticel to the national interest. 

TITI.15 VI: INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1 - Wt reeeaa end that awtaagtlae im% nf .. 0 ti aw a a». «■»,. agsdaata 
and Pndarflroduata Ltnaumam a Ma eaBt.,. t» aa£n««S '/ISiSS 

aroorese of li^™. „. ftt^'syzr a^^ 

Mfl ItWagirT lOhools in erier to mw Hi a bria T « 7sV th. 

""T I' ! 1>0fc ■Mit res V/ I y«'ii ra t^ 

IrriDiaats should ao to a™.;?, /'.^.. 9 / rPVSfflK 

ftf . receiving a fair »> r ,M n , ag »,,. a Wr ^iatld fr^ S. 

*• — rtoQsssnd, in order to sjjatj th. s ^ iaiill 1 "» 
Batflaataae of aloes imu^SjS^Z^^a^ ^LSa^S^. 



Grants under this section would be used fhr develoninc and 
enhencing self -sustaining maintenance end growth? Saldino 
S^S!!?" ■ ino ' ltv 1 undergreduet. end greduete' st^nt. P pu^.ul2 
degree requireaente in foreign lengueges, foreign "eaiT etSSio? 
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•nd other International field* S expanding . tM ^^ 
resources* providing atudent aid tor atudy and interi»hlp •broad 
Programs" and^lUinetlng any coat sharing provisions so not to 
aid STaddltlonal burden to the bu<*- a of thaaa inatltutlona. 

Tha ovorall purpoaa of tha ^oing raoo«a^Uona ie to 
Ineraaaa tha inetltutlonal eapaolty of tha Hiatorically Black 
College! and Onlveraitle. to educate faculty and atudanta .bout 
intarnatlonal atudlaa and caraara. 

American atudanta ara graduating In a world where they will 
work ^Sgelde well-prepaid, globally aophiatlcated foreign 
cwtlioS. Aero., tha dleciplinee. college «— to 



ST v.rT little. ^uaT'the'r ara not wall ground* In 
KernXSnal atudU. UnlvereltJ cour... and activltle, remain 
dl.per.ad throughout tha curriculum In > highly uncoordinated and 
fragmented nannar with no epeelflc overall ■Uiioaon tha part of 
the inetitutlon. Honetheleea, tha fata of America' a future 
political and aconoalc wall-balng reete on the ability of 
Snivereltlea to adueata faculty and atudanta about international 
atudlaa. 

Thl. «ltu«tlon wor«an» when the statu, of Intarnatlonal 
cour.ee and activltla. .re conaldered at Hlatorlcally Black 
caiegea and onlveraitle.. Faced with an evergrowing •»»*«• 
financial dileaaa, the HBCU haa not bean able to fund International 
cour.ee, lntem.hip., atudy abroad progress, research and other 
activities that ara necessary for preparing Black Aaerlcan atudanta 
to coapete in a global society. 

Historically, repraaantatlon of Black Aaerleane haa been lew 
In International eareera and participation In formation <rf 
Aaerlcan foralgn and management policy haa bean baaically nil. Tha 
Blaek American population must ba equipped at all l«vala with an 
understanding of different cultures, the econo«lc and political 
interdependence linkagee batween nations, a grasp of basic language 
skills, and tha ability to contribute to globel reaearch and 
information networka. 

A report presented by congroaaaan Kweal Mfuaa (D-mo) at a 1989 
forua sponsored by TranaAfrlea Indicated that In the U.S. state 
oapertaant there were only 232 Black Americans among 4,166 Foreign 
service officers and only 17 aaong the 714 senior officers. Also, 
there were Just 6 Black Aaerlcan Aabaaaadore Ppated in Africa. He 
further noted that of the 60 Mission chiefa similarly eltuated in 
five principle offices, and In tha USXA, which haa responsibility 
for telling America' a etory abroad, there ara only 6 Blacks among 
the 166 at the executive and senior level and 84 aaong the 744 
total coanlaaloned Foreign service Information Officers. These 
statistics have been documented in three separate 1969 reports: 
The Bremen Report, the Thomas Commission, and tha GAO Report. 
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The scarcity of Blaok Americans in Foreign aervicc is not 
confined to the U.S. Stat* Department, but also other federal 
agencies, academia, wiltilateral and non-governmental 
organisations, international business and banking, development 
planning, international law, and consultancies. Particularly in 
business and banking, Black American under-representation is even 
more severe. 

Geopolitically, America's national interest suffers when our 
diplomatic apparatus, charged with understanding and dealing with 
a world that is 87% non-white, itself contains fewer than 10% non- 
whites. Most international conflicts since the i9«o*s have 
involved people of color: the Bay of Pigs, Vietnam, Iran, Beirut, 
Central America, and the Hiddle Cast. 

Under-representation of minorities has dire consequences for 
the business sector as well as for multicultural understanding in 
major societal institutions. This situation reduces the hard won 
fight to participate fully in all aspects of American life. It 
robs the Black American community of a high level of skills, 
experience, knowledge, and worldvlew. 

.^__ t n -g*? l w>i, P'.. 1 "SUV 0 you, Chairman Jeff.rson, and 

other member, of the Fostseeondary Education subcommittee for 
nowing this hearing and for providing as the opportunity to 
participate. Again, I applaud your leadership in seeking the views 
and recommendations of the Black college community on 

^fci5 ri ?!5 l0n ° f th# Hi P*f Mucat i°»» Act. we look forward lo 
working with you on reauthorization and other issues. 
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TITLE III GRANTS, EXPENDITURES BY TYPES 

1987-1989 

Dollars in Millions 
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1987 
($46,740,906) 



1988 
($83,687,500) 



■H F«e. Exohg. i&i Lib. Mater. L.. I Prof. Admin. 
l_J Contt./Maln I • Tutor /Cornel HI Acad. Inatr. 



1989 
($69,108,000) 

■i 8c. Equip 
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APPENDIX B 

TITLE III, PART B EXPEHMTTOES AMD ACHIEVEMENTS 
MMggMlafctflM and MetHhuHoa of am frem leay-naa 

1. $263.3 ■illion vai appropriated for the Title ill B Prograa* 

2. Approxieately 100 HBCUe received on the average about $601 , 310 
a year each. 

3. The number of institutions which received the floor of 
$350,000 declined from 41 in 1987 at an appropriation level 
of $46.7 Million to 14 in 1991 at an appropriation level of 
$87. a million. 

lastltutlonal Productivity froa iw-iasa 

4. The enrollaent of HBCUe increased from 217,921 to 246,000— an 
increase of over 131. 

5. A total of over 400,000 HBCU students were Pall Grant 
recipients. 

6. The number of Poll Grant recipients in HBCUe increased by 5.8% 

??5lJ?* n 1987 and 1990 <*•■■• 106,501 in 1987 and 112,278 in 
1990) 

7. The percentage of undergraduates from HBCUs entering graduate 
school increase froe 13 I to 16%. 

8. At the sane tise, the HBCUs are aore productive in graduating 
students of advanced standings. i n 1987, there were 114 
doctorates conferred to Blacks froa a total of 105 HBCUs. In 

V? l ' 060 doctorates were conferred to Blacks froa 

all U.S. institutions coabined. Thus, HBCUs are graduating 

itt^yPX 1 ? J™ 1 ? ' mnd * haXf tli,M »°™ Black 

Ph. 0s tfcan all U.S. institutions. The ratio rises to about 

?«• for "* tt#r * degrees. The ratio could be higher if we 

calculate it on the basis of those institutions that have 

***°™J ot a * lt# ™ progress. There are 12 HBCUs that grant 

doctorates and 48 institutions that grant aestors degrees. 

Priorities far gaas a* gBaia **** mzaitM 

*' ZL^LZ-Pi ZVF^JF* TAtl * ? IX * h ™ shifts 

fi-i^S 1# lp# C di ? 9 Patterns over the yeare. However, 
developaent of new acadeaic prograas is the major expenditure* 
JfJSSJ^S^ 9 «»>out 32.71 a year batwe.nTi987~m?T (£• 
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10* Tha Moond aajor expenditure is Tutor ing/Couneeling and other 
student services* Together, they account for ovor 00% of the 
Bomy spent eaco year between i»* i»ae Appendix *)• 

U* in about 80*9% of tho Titlo XXX money was spent on 

development of new academic programs and for atudant services* 
In i%f* # tho percentage Ineraaaad to S6.5*; — yielding • a 
marginal increav* of 111* 

12* Such incraaaoa oan be axpoctad from tho incraaaoa in 
enrollment givan tha fact that thaao expenditures ara atudant** 
oriented. Ovar tha earns pariod of Ita7-iaa9, enrollment 
ineraaaad by 9*7%* 

Xn light of tha foragoing facta, two observations can ba made* 
(1) tha increase in allocation of funds to student-ox lentad 
activities ia driven by the increaaa in enrollment, and (2) the 
relatively close catch of the increase in funding allocation and 
enrollment - 11% end 9.7*— ahovs that HSCUs respond to the 
challenge effectively *nd apply the Title XXX money efficiently* 
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Appendix C 
Summery 



Preliminary Analysis of a MAFtO Survey of 
Historically Black Collages and Universities 
to Determine Impact of Title XII Grants 

1) Titla ZZZ1 grants bare been an integral part of the progress 
of tha HBCDs towards exoal lanes and self-sufficiency* Tha 
responses to tha HAFEO survey show that between 1987-1991, on the 
average, 70% of an institution's annual budget for raculty 
Development was supported from Title ZZZB funds; 42% of the budget 
for Academic and Instructional Program; 27% of the budget for 
Institutional and Research Equipment; and 23% of the budget for 
Student Services. 

2) Title ZZZl sonay has also been used for administrative 
purposes* The registration process has bean computerized in aoae 
institutions, and for other institutions, grant management and 
information management have been computerised. 

3) To continue to raise the graduatioa rate has been a primary 
goal for HBcus. Again, virtually all HBCUs have used the Title 
1 1 IB grants to develop freshman seminars, pre-college summer 
programs, special recruitment programs, developmental studies 
programs, remedial study skills centers, counseling and tutoring. 
Between 1914 and 1988 , it has been reported by some institutions 
that retention improved from 50% to 70%. 

«) Academic programs that have long been Identified as severely 
under* represented by minorities are add or enhanced with the Title 
IXIB grants* Among others, physics, computer sciences, 
environmental sciences, physical/occupational therapy, 
telecommunications, nursing, mass communications, journalism, 
special education, and rehabilitation have either been established 
or improved in virtually all of the hbcus. As the statistics in 
(i) above show, almost half of the money came from the Title IZIB 
program • 

SI whet deserves speoial mention 1m the progress that bbcos have 
mode la the area of Hotel and Restaurant Management, several new 
hotel and restaurant management programs have beer eetabliehed in 
the laet 5 years. Ths success and the need for these programs are 
evidenced by the overwhelaing number of applications, in part, 
!n!!!Jft!EI aiB ! Li r A to the lack of small business 

^* mfA b * "inorities in the U.S. 

Additionally, these programs address the widening opportunitiee in 
:7!^«2«.£ restaurant industry and the aepiratlons of 

minorities to either own or manage the establishments. 
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si icademio programs are uUam4 tnrough equipment acquisitions 
ud SSiHf laboratory feoilitiaa. Audiology Ube, 
Industrial and engineering oantara bava boon renovated 
w^atata-o£-tha-ara equipaont. Rumeroue computer* hava baan 
SwhaVad tor litructiinal a. vail a. for research purpoaaa. 
Satellite diahaa hava baan purchaaed, and ovhar network connactiona 
hava baan aetabliehad. Ona institution 'ranovatad a ^^ildingi^th 
tha Title XIIB nonay to provida an industrial-like environment, 
including a kitcheJ for ita Hotal and Reetaurant Management 
JJoiraii? 9 Anothar .chool applied some of ita jjonay to u «"bliah 
joint programe with local TV stations for its Mass Communications 
and Journalism programs. 

7) academic programs bava also baan enhanced tbrougb improved 
faculty quality- As the statistics in (l) show, Titla IIIB plays 
a critical roli in this area. Dotene of faculty hava baan 

abla to racaiva terminal degrees in their fiald through tha Titla 
11IB grants, and dozens wore are at the dissertation stage. In 
addition , varioua innovative faculty development P*og«aa have ibeen 
developed. For example, one institution developed Thinking centers 
where faculty members can attend seminars with will-Known scholare 
and share experiences and knowledge in writing, teaching, and 
rosea rach. A few institutions alao developed computer literacy 
programs for faculty members. Significant progreas in development 
requires innovative programs, and Title IIIB haa provided money 
where the traditional route has proven to be difficult* 

a) faculty and student research have been complemented by library 
facility as. Indeed, moat of the respondenta have allocated acme 
Title :ilB money for library activities. While it does not 
conatit ita a large portion of the institutional budget, a full 40% 
of the rajponding institutions used their Title IIIB grant for the 
much needed library automation and devices that iTacilitate search 
for materials. 

9) tha Title IXIC Endowment Grant has yet to become a functional 
component of the operating budget. The percentage that the Title 
III Endowment Grant conatitutes in the total endowment of an 
institution varies widely, ranging from about 5% to as high « 45l, 
with an average of about 40%. On the average, less than 1% of the 
income for the operating budget for an institution came from the 
income yield from the Title III Endowment. (Our final analysis may 
show a different impact.) 

10) nacOs are preparing themselves for the next century* Goals 
for the next five yeara are set and plana developed. The survey 
shows that between 1992097, average coats to support theae new 
plana will be increaaing about 25% annually in the area of academic 
and inatructional prograaai about 20% in the area of funds 
development and inetitutional advancement; about 10% in the area 
of library mater iala; about 8% in the area of faculty development; 
and about 5% in the area of student services. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Dr. Fort. 
Dr. Moore? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MOORE, VICE CHANCELLOR OF ACA- 
DEMIC AFFAIRS, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, LOU- 
ISIANA 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I am here in a dual role of represent- 
ing the Southern University system and the Baton Rouge campus. 
I am academic Vice Chancellor on the Baton Rouge campus. 

The Southern University system consists of four entities which 
are strategically located throughout the State of Louisiana. They 
consist of a 2 year campus in Shreveport, a law center in Baton 
Rouge, an urban commuter campus in New Orleans, and a Level 
III doctoral institution in Baton Rouge. The Southern University 
system is the only system of higher education within the Histori- 
cally Black College and Universities community. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee this morning. I commend you on the broad based and me- 
thodical approach you are taking to obtain valuable input on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. For indeed, as has 
been pointed out already, some of the noteworthy accomplishments 
of our universities have remained well-kept secrets. It is through 
the regional hearings that we are able to tell you, on our turf, what 
we are doing. We think you will find our hospitality warm and less 
intimidating than is usually the case around the Potomac. 

Although I am a part of the Southern University system, I will 
confine most of my remaining 4 minutes to the Baton Rouge 
campus, the largest and oldest unit within the system. Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, is an 1890 land grant institution with an 
enrollment in excess of 9,000 students. The history of the universi- 
ty is punctuated with achievements of its graduates. For example, 
the university claims among its graduates seven generals in the 
United States Army, which at my last count, is more than 25 per- 
cent of all generals produced by 1890 land grant institutions. 

The prominent role that the university has played in graduating 
a significant percentage of minority lawyers is no doubt well- 
known to this committee. Southern University also has a long and 
distinguished history as one of the leading HBCUs to produce grad- 
uates who have earned the Ph.D. degree in political science, chem- 
istry, and the biological sciences. In fact, the university has tradi- 
tionally led all schools in producing black political scientists who 
have a Ph.D.— note that I say at all schools— who have attained a 
Ph.D. in political science, and has ranked in the top four in produc- 
ing graduates who have obtained a Ph.D. in chemistry. 

What is little known, however, is that during the period 1985 
through 1989, 10 percent of all blacks in the United States who re- 
ceived a Ph.D. in physics graduated from Southern University in 
Baton Rouge. This is, indeed, a major accomplishment given the 
large number of colleges and universities we have in this country. 

Further, Southern University provides a wholesome, intellectual, 
and cultural environment for the development of leaders among its 
graduates. In 1990, three former student government association 
presidents served in the Louisiana legislature. Today, as I speak to 
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you, I should remind this distinguished committee that one of your 
peers is a Southern University graduate, who is also the first black 
to be elected to the United States Congress from Louisiana. 

My point for mentioning these examples is not to suggest that 
other HBCUs do not have similar claims. Indeed, many of them do, 
as you have already heard. In fact, the unbelievable achievements 
of such institutions should be sufficient justification for the various 
requests which have been made in behalf of HBCUs with regard to 
the proposed Higher Education Act revisions. 

To date, several persons have presented recommendations to this 
subcommittee for increased funding for the Title m component of 
that act. The Southern University system supports these recom- 
mendations. Of course, I will not reiterate them in detail. We espe- 
cially give our strong support to the recommendation which called 
for expansion of Part B activities under Title m. These include in- 
creasing the minimum Part B grant from $360,000 to $500,000. We 
also strongly endorse the expansion of the graduate school support 
which was outlined in sufficient detail by Chancellor Fort. I will 
not go into that. , . , 

On behalf of Southern University I wish to make a special 
appeal for a change in the authorizing language to use Part B 
funds so that institutions might be able to achieve goals of the uni- 
versity's program in cases where such goals are not specifically au- 
thorized. In other words, we are calling for flexibility in the lan- 
guage. 

I will not comment on some of the benefits of Title m in produc- 
ing exemplary programs at the university, as did the two previous 
presenters. I have it in the written text. Some of them are so exem- 
plary, though, that it is difficult to resist the temptation of not 
commenting on them. But, I will go to the conclusion of my com- 
ments, and just indicate that we view one of our programs, the 
Honors Program, as one which will directly address this underre- 
presentation of minorities in all fields, Ph.D.s, and is the unique 
way that we are approaching the Honors Program that will allow 
us to do it. 

Achievements at Southern University described herein are those, 
which as I said before, have been experienced by other institutions. 
What they do is, they underscore the fact that there are creative 
solutions to some of the more difficult academic problems we face 
at Historically Black Colleges and Universities. They also point out 
that many of these difficult learning challenges require funding 
beyond traditional formulas. Many such programs at Southern 
University are supported through Part B funding of Title III. This 
is one of the reasons we recommend reorganization with greater 
flexibility in language. We are confident this type of support will 
enhance this Nation s chances of achieving true global competitive- 

11688a 

I thank you for the opportunity to share some of our views at our 
institution with this important subcommittee. Thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of William Moore follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Mambara of tha Subcommlttaa 

I m winiam E. Moor* , Vice Chancellor tor Academic Affairs at Southern University In 
Baton Rouge. I am pleased to have the opportunity to represent Dr. Dolores R. Spikes, 
President of the Southern University System and Dr. Marvin Yates, Chancellor of 
Southern University at Baton Rouge. The four entitles which constitute the Southern 
University System are strategically located throughout the state of Louisiana. They 
consist of a two-year campus In Shrevsport, a Law Center In Baton Rouge, an urban 
commuter campus in New Orleans, and a Level III Doctoral Institution In Baton Rouge. 
The Southern University System is the only system of higher education wlthki the 
Historically Black College and University (HBCU) Community. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before your committee this morning. I 
commend you on the broad based and methodical approach you are taking to obtain 
valuable Input on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. For Indeed, some of 
the noteworthy accomplishments of our universities have remained well kept secrets, 
and it is through these regional hearings that we are able to tell you what we are doing 
on our turf. We think you will find our hospitality warm and less intimidating for us than 
some of the sites near the Potomac. 

By way of experience, I have spent my entire professional career as a university 
professor, having had the privilege of holding full-time teaching or administrative 
appointments at four historically black institutions. I have also served as visiting or 
adjunct professor at tour other majority institutions - the latter representing some of the 
Oner examplee of tradition, eytlsm, and ethnic purity. I mention these things not In the 
interest of self indulgence, but because I believe thess experiences have given me tho 
opportunity to observe and participate In a spectrum of educational programs, many of 
which have relevance to the concerns of your committee, and some to which I will refer 
today in regard to the reauthorization. 

Although I am a part of the Southern University system I will confine most of my 
comments to the Baton Rouge campus, the largest and oldest unit within the system. 
Southern University Baton Rouge is an 1890 Land Grant institution with an enrollment 
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in excess of 9000 students. The history of Southern University is punctuated with 
achievement of its graduates. For example, the university claims among its graduates 
seven generals In the United States Army which is more than 25% of all generals 
produced by 1890 Land Grant institutions. The prominent role the University has 
played in graduating a significant percentage of minority lawyers is no doubt well 
known to this committee. Southern University also has a long and distinguished 
history as one of the leading HBCU's to produce graduates who have earned Ph.D. 
degrees in political science , chemistry and biological sciences. In fact the University 
has traditionally led all schools in producing black political scientists and ranks among 
the top four HBCU's in producing graduates who have obtained the Ph. D. in 
chemistry. What is little known is that during the period of 1985 through 1989, ten 
per cent of aii blacks in the United States who received the Ph. D. in physics were 
Southern University graduates. This is indeed a major accomplishment, given the 
large number of colleges and universities in this country. Further, Southern University 
provides a wholesome intellectual and cultural environment for the development of 
leaders among its graduates. In 1990, three former student government presidents 
from Southern University served in the Louisiana Legislature, and today as I speak to 
you , I should remind this distinguished committee that one of your peers Is a Southern 
University graduate who is also the first black to be elected to The United States 
Congress from Louisiana. My point for mentioning these few examples is not to 
suggest that other HBCU's do not have similar claims. Indeed, many of them do. In 
fact the unbelievable achievements of such institutions should be sufficient Justification 
for the various requests which have been made in behalf of the HBCU's with respect 
to the proposed Higher Education Act revisions. 

To date several persons have presented recommendations to this subcommittee for 
increased funding for the Title III component the Higher Education Act. The Southern 
University System supports those general recommendations made by NAFEO and 
other groups whose views reflect those of the larger HBCU community. We especially 
give our strong support to thM%fscommendatk>ns which call for the expansion of part 
B activities under Title lll.'THSse Include Increasing the minimum part B grant from 
$350,000 to $500,000. We also strongly endorse the expansion of graduate support 
to include Xavier University School of Pharmacy, Southern University School of Law, 
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Toxao eouthem University School of Law or School of Pharmacy, Florida A»M 
University School of Pharmaceutical Sciences, and North Carolina Cantral Unlvaralty 
School of Law. 

On bahaff of Southern University I wish to mate a apodal appeal for a change In the 
authorizing language In the use of Part B fundi ao that Institutions might be able to 
achieve goal* of the universe program even In caaee where such goal* are not 
specifically authorized. Permit me to now comment how one specific section of the 
Part B program has had a significant Impact on Southern University In Baton Rouge. 

The great challenge that many HBCU's face today la that of creating learning 
environments which will accommodate students of a wide range of abilities and 
backgrounds. Hsnce it Is not surprising to find schools employing three distinct tracks 
of learning. Including a developmental track, a standard or average track, and an 
honors curriculum. Generally, special emphasis Is placed on the two extreme tracks, 
and studsnts In the standard track tend to benefit from a traditional curriculum.Through 
partial support form Part B funds we have been able to make significant headway In 
this somewhat refined aystsm of teaching and learning. In this regard I bring the 
following few examples to ths committee's attention: 

We have Implemented unhrersltywlde threehoW eMmlnatloni ( lor writing 
proficiency and lor comprehenalve mastery of aubject matter In the 
student's major. 

We have developed a volunteer mentoring program In which more than 
300 faculty and staff peraons serve aa apaclal mentors and assist 
students with both peraonal and academic problems. 

We have Instituted a variety of faculty development activities to support 
new academic Initiatives sa well aa the rapidly changing requirements In 
various fields. 

We have added aeveral new dimensions to the honora college, aome of 
which are designed to target more of the honors students for graduate 
study. Other changes have been made to give assurance that our honora 
graduatea are nationally and even globally competitive. 

We have Implemented a skill enhancement program In which certain 
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basic skills art dsHbtratsly reinforced throughout tho studont's eourss of 
study. This activity la Implsmontsd in frsshmsn ssmlnar and Is reinforced 
In the mentoring program and In other upper level classss. 

While we are experimenting with portfolio methods of •valuation, we are 
placing greater emphasis on etanderdlied tests. In some areas we hove 
established Indicators which would let us know when students are ready 
!.° • lt .. ,or a particular standardized test. These Indicators will alto toll us 
what type of Intervention Is appropriate for students who ere not ready. 

We recently piloted some of the Intervention etrstegles in s special four 
week program for underprivileged students. The results were 
encoursglng. 

Some of the specific result s from these selected programs are 

Through the mentoring program tome studsnts hsve chsngsd their 
scademlc status from probation to the dean's list. 

We hsve observed an average increase In ACT scores of above two 
points for s four week period of study. Ws hsvs noted this type of 
average for students who possess numerous pereonsl problems.Speclflc 
studsnts have shown Increases of five to seven points 

We hsve noted marked Improvement on Board Exsms for nurses. Ws 
have hed three successive 100% passsgs rstes over the past yesr. 

The results described herein have bean experienced at other Institutions In some 
cases. They underscore the fact that thare are creative solutions to some of the more 
difficult academic problems we face at HlatoricaHy Black Colleges and Universities 
They also point out that many of these difficult learning challenges require fundinc 
Slf^ »uch programs* SouttSm 

supported through Part B funding of Title III. This is one of the reasons ws recommend 
reauthorization with greater flexibility In the language. We are confident this type of 
support will enhance this nation's chances of achieving true global competitiveness. 

SL* 1 * W° rtunit y «° M"» of the views of our Institution with this 
Important subcommittee. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Dr. Moore. 
Dr. Hackley. 

STATEMENT OF LLOYD V. HACKLEY, CHANCELLOR, FAYETTE- 
VILLE STATE UNIVERSITY, FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Hackley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As I open my com- 
ments, let me make a couple of statements to give you some indica- 
tion as to where I approach this program from. 

I attended five historically white institutions and I worked in 
two historically white institutions and was a vice president in a 
large historically white system, but I have headed two historically 
black colleges. I wanted you to know that so that some of my com- 
ments would make a little bit more sense to you. 

I will also need to point out that inside this college here is a 
school teacher trying to get out. That is another aspect of my ap- 
proach to this problem which will help you understand my prob- 
lem. I do thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this commit- 
tee for this opportunity to make a few comments to you today on a 
subject of immense importance to students who predominate in 
those institutions to which Title III and Title IV have been so 1m- 

^The students to whom I refer, black, poor, or otherwise disadvan- 
taged, continue to be underserved by our education system, indeed, 
by our social system, and they are turning in increasing numbers 
to Historically Black Colleges and Universities. These students 
have begun to understand that the glory of being admitted to one 
of those large, mainstream institutions will soon offset as attrition 
begins to take a greater toll on their numbers, and they ire the 
best prepared from the minority communities. At the same time, 
even students who are from more advantaged backgrounds are 
finding that some of the problems created in public schools are 
better dealt with in Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
thus increasing their chances for graduation. 

In my few minutes today, I will limit my discussion to those as- 
pects of Title III and Title IV of particular relevance to Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities which focus in the main on under- 
graduate education. The scale and importance of the entitlements 
under HEA are far too broad to encapsulate today. However, most 
HBCUs do focus on undergraduate teaching, even though funding 
patters, as pointed out by Dr. Ford, granting agencies, and respect, 
public and private, focus overwhelmmgly on large, graduate level, 
research multi-versities. Title III and Title IV, in particular, fortu- 
nately have helped make up for some of this deprivation. 

The Education Commission of the States indicated that the 
number of minority students participating and succeeding in 
higher education is declining. The only question is whether the de- 
cline is already becoming a crisis, or soon will be one. Clearly, we 
have not achieved educational equity. Changes are not projected in 
this kind of environment. . . 

To explain our failure, antiquated myths about ethnic intellectu- 
al limitations continue to be raised. However, many studies clearly 
reveal that there are consistent patterns of unequal opportunities 
among schools for various children to learn math and science, for 
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example. In elementary schools with more than 90 percent minori- 
ty enrollment, 28 percent of the math and science courses are low 
level, as compared with only 7 percent in schools with large white 
populations. 

Our failure to solve the problems which poverty inflicts on chil- 
dren no matter where they go to school is well known and need not 
be repeated here. 

Nationally, the gap between black graduation and white gradua- 
tion rates has grown from 5 percentage points to 18 percentage 
points, down from about 45 percent to about 46 percent for black 
students, and up from about 50 percent to 54 percent for white stu- 
dents. We are losing ground. To achieve parity in college gradua- 
tion rates, the number of minorities graduating from college in 
America would have to be tripled by the year 2000, and quadrupled 
for physical and life sciences and engineering. Keep in mind that 
the numbers of such students currently enrolling in college are not 
even holding steady. To have minority students enrolled in college, 
in proportion to their numbers in the Nation, will require about 1.3 
million additional students enrolling in college by the year 2000 
Again, what do you cut to achieve these ends? 

We can change what we do to increase the college bound pool of 
minority students. There are simple steps we can take to improve 
the current college education situation of underserved students. 
For example; low income college students served by comprehensive 
academic support systems with mentoring, early intervention and 
bridging programs are twice as likely to complete the first year of 
college, and four times as likely to earn a degree as compared with 
those students who do not get such support. 

They say we do not know what to do. Yes, we do. Efforts are 
most effective if begun by the sixth grade, and if they include con- 
c . m 8tandards a™ incentives to college and employment certain- 
ties. Telling a kid in the twelfth grade that he has a Pell Grant is 
far too late. He needs to be told in the sixth grade that if he gradu- 
ates from college with a particular grade point average and certain 
kinds of other behavioral itandards, you will have him in college. 
He will go. B 

AH of these components that I have just described are at Fayette- 
ville State University, and are supported by Title III and Title IV. 
The downside of our efforts are that we can handle with current 
funding only 16 percent of our college students eligible for mpport 
services--16 prcent^-and a little over 2.5 percent of the low 
income, fourth generation, public school students in our area who 
qualify for upward bound, bridging programs. Again, about 2.6 per- 
cent of the kids in our area who could be helped with these pro- 
grams are helped by Fayetteville State University. Only 16 percent 
of the students in our college who will qualify for the support serv- 
ices are able to get them with the current funding. 

The major upsides of our activities are that 90 percent of the 
public school clients attend college. Ninety percent of the kids we 
can get involved with in the public schools go to college some- 
where. And 20 percent of our college clients attend graduate 
school. You say we do not know what to do? Yes, we do. 

As a result of funding that allowed Fayetteville State University 
to expand its involvement in precollege activities and better aca- 
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demic and counseling programs after enrollment, the following 
changes in our success have occurred in the past 3 years. 

There has been an enrollment increase of more than 26 percent. 
Black student enrollment from our primary service area has in- 
creased by more than 45 percent. Because of better recruitment 
and better support, we have about 500 more black students at Fay- 
etteville State University than we could have projected just 3 years 
ago. White student enrollment has increased by some 58 percent. 
The quality of the student body has improved by more than to per- 

Black male SAT scores increased at Fayetteville Stete University 
by 156 points. Black female SAT scores increased by i40 points. 
White students reflected an average SAT score growth of some 82 
points. Retention rate, again, the important thing is not access but 
success, the retention rate of first time freshmen has increased by 
28 percent. The success rate of students moving into their junior 
year improved by more than 60 percent. Additional positive results 
not only argue against cuts, but also support additional funding. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I submit that America is in greater 
danger from our failure to address problems of poverty and poor 
education than from Saddam Hussein. To even consider cute, in- 
stead of additions, seems rather un-American to me. When 82, per- 
cent of the young people who get in trouble with the law are func- 
tionally illiterate, and it costs $100,000 to build a prison cell, and 
$25,000 per year to care for a prisoner, we are investing on the 
wrong end of our population. Only with early and continuing sup- 
port through Title III and Title IV programs will these problems be 
solved. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my comments. 

[The prepared statement of Lloyd V. Hackley follows:] 
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fMtiMif §#t«*4 tha lOUM 
B4U0*ti#» M* U»tr •uK^tlttM Oft 
Mtt MMfttWy MVMtlM 

«t tba 

llghar Muaatioa lot taaatkoriaation laarlag 

PilUH Oftlvaraitf 
tfav OTlMM# toalalaaa 

Jaiy i7# im 



Moyi ?• laoklay 
Obuaaiior* Fayattavilla atata Pnivaraity 



Mr. chairman, aanbara of thla auboomittaa, X appraciato tho 



opportunity to maka a f *v oomjaanta to this auguat body on a aubjoot 



of iuanaa aignifioanoa to atudanta who prodoainato in thorn 



InatltutioM to which Titla XXI and Tit la XV hava boon ao 



important. Tha atudanta to vhoa x rafar — Black, poor, or 
otharwiaa dlaadvantagad — oontinua to ba undar-aarvod by our 
aduoation ayataa, indaad by our aooial ayataa and ara turning in 
inoraaaing nuabara to HBCUa. Thaaa atudanta hava bagun to 
undaratand that tha glory of baing adalttad to larga, aainatraaa 
Anatitutiona la aoon offaat aa attrition takaa a gr+ator toll on 
thair nuabara, tha brat praparad fron alnority oomunltlaa. 
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At tha mm tlMi ivm atudanta who ara from mm advantage 
olrouatancaa ira finding that aoM of tha aoadaalo problaM 
davalopad in publio aohoola ara daalt with battar in HBCUa, thua 
lnoraaalng thair ohancM for graduation ♦ 

in ay faw alnutu today, X will liait my diaouaaion to thOM 
aapaota of Titla XXX and Titla XV of particular rolavanoa to KftCUa, 
whloh fooua in tha Min on undargraduata aduoatlon* Tha aoala and 
iaportanca of tha antltlaMnta undar NBA ara far too broad to 
anoapaulata today. Moraovar # Mat MBCUa do fooua on undargraduata 
taaching, avan though funding pattama, granting aganoiM, and 
raapact, publio and pvivata, fooua ovarvhainlngly on larga # 
graduata-laval, raaMroh aultl-varaitiaa* Titla XXX and Titla XV, 
in partiouiar, forturatoly hava halpad Mka up for aoM of thla 
daprivation. 
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Although parhapa not an aaphaala of this hoaring, *oat of tho 
prograaa that hava boon daaignod to improvo Blook otudant 
invoi- «ont in highar aduoation hava boon looo than affaotiva 
bocauao thoy did not inoludo piano daoignod to rodueo tho nood for 
tha apooial prograaa. «ia prograaa vara aooantially oonoooalona, 
alatad priaarily to addraaa inadaquaoiaa of a currant ganaratlon. 
A propar program would hava raquirad praoading uoaponanto of tho 
K-l« oyataa to initiata plana to raduoo tho nuabor of otudonta who 
roquirod tho oonooaolon. 

X hava ohoaan to doal with bridging program aaaiotod by HEX, 
baoauoo thoy allow many of our inatitutiona to iaprova tha flow of 
otudonta moving woll-proparod through tho oduoational pipolino. 
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Bona of ua hava finally raailaad tha magnituda of tha phyaloal Iom 
of atudanta at avary laval In tha pipallna, aa vail aa tha hlghar 
attrition which ocoura aftar col lag* anrollwant vhan ttudanta hava 
not takan tha right kinda of oouraaa in publio aohoola, or vhan 
thay hava not achlavad axcallanoa in thalr atudiaa. Xy fooua ia 
drawn to thia aapaot of HKA baoauaa of tha atata of tha aduoatlonal 
fal^ura rata of Black children in aduoation today. 

Robart Atvall, Presidant of tha Amrioan Council on Education, 
aaid, "...the downward apiral in Black participation in hlghar 
aduoation raf laota a long-tarm trand that la abaolutaly fatal to 
thia nation in tha long run." 
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The Education Cowaieeion of the Btatee indioated that the 
number of Minority atudente participating and euooeeding in higher 
education i» declining; tha only queetion ia whether tha daolina 
has alraady become a criaia or soon will ba one, Claarly we hava 
not aohiavad aducational equity* 

To explain our failure, antiquated mytha about ethnic 
intellectual limitations continue to be raised. However , many 
atudiea reveal clear and consietent patterna of unequal 
opportunitiaa among aohoola for varioua children to learn math and 
ecience. in elementary aohoola vith more than 90 percent Minority 
enrollment , 26% of the math end ecience couraea are low level aa 
compared with only aeven (7) percent in aohoola with large white 
populations* 

our failure to aolve the problems which poverty infliota on 
children no matter where they go to achool is. well known and need 
not be repeated here. 
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2 met point out i however* that according to aascu, tha gap batvaan 
tha eduoatlon lava la of rich and poor 11-24 yaar olde, ia wider now 
than it haa baan in 20 yeare. Childran from rioh faailiee anroll 
in college at a 731 rata compared to 29% for pooraat faailiee. Zn 
tha lata 1980 'a, a atudant fro* an upper inooM family vaa 8 to 13 
tiaee mora likely to graduate from college than a atudent in the 
lowest quart lie. 

The education gapa between minor it lee and white atudent a, are 
pervaeive, paralatent and inoreaeing. z eee nothing to perauade 
ae that improvement ie aoon likely to occur. Indeed, condltiona 
certainly will woraen if cuts continue in the prograae we are 
diacuasing today, it la nearly iapoaaible to achieve high levela 
of educational quality if wide gape exiat aaong race., eexee, 
eocio-econoalo levela and geographic locations. The whole eyetea 
auet Da upgraded^ fro* prekindergerten through oollege. 

During the peat two decade*/ Blaok educational gaina in 
oollege admission have been offeet by attrition froa col lege* * 
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Nationally, tha gap between tlaok graduation and white graduation 
ratao has grown fro* fiva ,(5) percentage points to la points, down 
fro* 45% to about 961 for Mac* atudanta and up froa 50* to 541 for 
whit* etudente* 

To aohievc parity in oollege graduation ratee, tha nuaber of 
ainorltlee graduating fro* oollege in America would have to bo 
trlplad by tho year 2000; and quadrupled for physical and lifa 
oolanoao and engineering* Xaap in alnd that tha numbers of auoh 
otudonto currently entering college are not even holding steady. 
to have aliiorlty etudente enrolled in oollege in proportion to 
their nuabere in the nation will require about 1-3 Billion 
additional etudente enrolling in oollege by the year 2000. 

Me flan change what we do to inoreaae the oollege-bound pool 
of minority etudente. There are einple atepe we can take to 
improve the current oollege education eituatlon of under-served 
etudente* 

7 
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Por axaapla, low lnooas oollaga studsnta sarvsd by ooaprahanalva 
acadaalo support systaas with aantorlng, aarly lntarvantlon and 
bridging prograaa ara twloa as likaly to ooaplata tha first yaar 
of collaga and, four tiaas as likaly to urn a dagraa as oo*mrsd 
with thoaa who do not gat suoh support. 

Special ooaponanta of suooassful oollaga programs lnoluda tha 
following! 

1* Early lntarvantion and bridging programs (bafora 
matriculation) • Efforts ara Mat sf faotlvs if bagun by 
s i xth gr a fla and lnoluda oonorata standards and lnoantlvas 
for oollaga and asployasnt oartalntlas. 

2. A progru of strlngant assaaaaahts of aoadsaio ooapatanoa 
and propar placaaant in both laval of rigor and oradlt 
hour load. 

3. Coaprahanalva acadanic anhanoaasnt aarvlcas. 
«. Early oaraar advising. 
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5. supportive end available faculty »eabere In a well- 
developed mentoring systoa, 
6* High quality, coapreheneive student support ssrvicsc. 
Al 1 of theee component s exi s t at Pay - 1 1 a vi 1 la State 
University* 

The downaida of our ef forte ere that we cen handle with 
current funding only 16 peroent of our col leg* students eligible 
for support services and only about 2.5 percent of the low- income, 
f iret generation public school students in our area who qualify for 
upward bound, bridging prograee. the major upalda of our 
aotlvitlee are that 90 peroent of publlo school ollsnte sttend 
college and ao peroent of our college clients attend graduete 
school* 
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Aa a raault of funding that allow td Fayattavilla atata 
Uni varsity to axpand Ita involvsaant In praoollaga aotlvltlaa and 
battar aoadaaio and oounaallng programs aftar anrollaant, tha 
following ohangaa in our aucoaas hava occurrad In tha paat thraa 
ytarat 

1. Thara haa baan an anrollaant lnoraaaa of mora than 26 
par cant; 

2. BlacX studant anrollasnt froa our primary aarvioa araa 
hta Inoraaaad by mors than 45 par cm t; 

3< Baoauaa of battar rsoruitMnt and battar support, va hava 
about 500 mors alack atudanta at rayattavllla stats 
Univsrsity than oould ba projaotad thraa yaara ago. 

4. vhlta atudant anrollaant has Inoraaaad by soma aa 
paroant; 

5. tha quality af tha atudant body haa laprovad by mors than 
a$ parosnt; 

6. BlaoK aala MT aooraa inoraaaad by Ml points; 

10 
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7. Biaok faaala SAT sooraa inoraaaad by 144 points) 
a. vhita atudanta raflaotad an avaraga SAT aoora growth of 
iom ia polnta; 

9. ratantlon of firat-tlta fraahaan haa lnoraaaad toy aa 
parcant; and 

10. aueeaaa of atudanta Moving Into thair junior yaar 

iftprovad by »ora than 60 parcant; 
Additional poaitlva raaulta not only argua agalnat cuta, but 
alao support additional funds. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Dr. Hackley. 
Dr. Turner? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN B. TURNER, PRESIDENT, KNOXVILLE 
COLLEGE, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Mr. Turner. I am John Turner, a relatively new college presi- 
dent in the HBCU family, having spent the last 15 years of my life 
at one of these institutions that we referred to earlier, MIT. I was a 
graduate dean there for some 15 years, and worked toward trying 
to provide some sense of access to these institutions that heretofore 
have not been as receptive to the kinds of students that we were 
looking to attract. 

It is, indeed, mv pleasure, along with my colleagues to be here 
today, even though I know that dimension returns are setting in at 
this number of panel members. 

Before beginning my testimony on Title IV, I would like to pro- 
vide the members of the subcommittee with a philosophical back- 
drop from UNCF's recommendations. As you know, Knoxville Col- 
lege is one of the 41 UNCF institutions. I may add that there is an 
anomaly there in a sense that we have more black males than fe- 
males attending Knoxville College. Fifty-five percent of the 1,266 
students are black males, which is another speech at another time. 

As many of you know, UNCF was the only mcyor presidential as- 
sociation in the higher education community which did not endorse 
the package of recommendations which was sent to the subcommit- 
tee in response to Chairman Ford's request. That was submitted by 
the American Council on Education. UNCF declined to do so be- 
cause ACE and our 11 sister associations in the higher education 
community all declined to endorse enactment of a Pell Grant enti- 
tlement. Their refusal to support a full Pell Grant entitlement, and 
UNCF's steadfast commitment to enactment of a Pell Grant enti- 
tlement and beginning implementation in fiscal year 1994, caused 
us to go our separate ways. 

In UNCF's view, this is not simply a disagreement over budget 
act requirements, or appropriate legislative strategy and tactics. 
Rather, it reflects our commitment to guaranteeing financial aid to 
low income students as part of a continuing Federal commitment 
to eaual opportunity in higher education. That commitment al- 
lowed me, as associate dean of the graduate school at MFT, to facili- 
tate the development of Dr. Fort's graduate, Ronald McNair, as a 
person, an engineer, and a Ph.D. from MIT in Physics, and later 
on, as an astronaut for the United States. 

That commitment made it possible for Mary Hatwood Futrell to 
teach dozens of young black minds in the Commonwealth of Virgin- 
ia, and later become national president of the National Education 
Association. That commitment also prepared the Nation's first 
black, popular elected governor, L. Douglas Wilder, as an under- 
graduate and as a law student. And honed the legal scales of Amer- 
ica's first black Supreme Court Justice, Thurgood Marshall. 

That commitment also prepared students from Knoxville College, 
like syndicated Chicago Sun-Times columnist, Vernon Jarrett; Cali- 
fornia teacher of the year, Dr. Patricia Worthy O'Shiek; and a 
lawyer lobbyist that many of you already know, William A. Blak- 
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ley, who serves as Washington counsel for UNCF, and has worked 
with members of this subcommittee over the years on legislation • 
affecting black colleges and universities in Federal student aid. 

U.N.C.F. support for a Pell Grant entitlement is directly related 
to our support for low income students. We believe a Pell Grant 
entitlement is directly related to increasing higher education op- 
portunities for African Americans and other minorities at both the 
undergraduate and graduate professional levels, as well as reduc- 
ing appallingly high levels of student attrition and related student 
loan defaults. 

Increasingly, public attention and public policy makers are focus- 
ing their attention on the difficulties facing middle income stu- 
dents and their families in financing a college education. While 
UNCF member institutions serve significant numbers of middle 
income students, we serve as a personal access point for lower 
income students, as the data in my prepared testimony indicates. 
We hope that the Congress, and especially this subcommittee, will 
not abandon low income students. 

The soundest and surest way to assure access and some measure 
of choice for all eligible students is to enact a Pell Grant entitle- 
ment. The central element of the puzzle, a piece necessary to 
insure access for low income minorities, and to assure persistence 
for graduation, and thereby, redi :e and eliminate student loan de- 
faults, is a Pell Grant entitlement. A Pell Grant entitlement, cou- 
pled with some form of front loading, is essential to insure that mi- 
norities participate in the American dream, and enter the main- 
stream in the 21st century. 

While UNCF supports significant increases in the Pell maxi- 
mum, we believe those increases would never benefit students 
unless they are guaranteed through a Pell Grant entitlement. We 
urge the members of this subcommittee to support a Pell Grant en- 
titlement by doing the following things. 

(1) Provide a $4,500 Pell maximum in fiscal years 1993-1994, and 
at leajt a $200 increase each year thereafter, or adjust the maxi- 
mum award according to the CPI. 

(2) Phase in the entitlement over 4 years, making freshmen eligi- 
ble for entitlement in 1993 and 1994, sophomores in 1994 and 1995, 
juniors in 1995 and 1996, and seniors in 1996 aid 1997. 

(3) Eliminate Federal capital contributions for the Perkins Loan 
Program. By phasing out this institutionally based loan program 
over the life of the current authorization, permitting students cur- 
rently receiving Perkins loans to complete their degrees, and allow- 
ing these funds to be spent in funding the Pell entitlement. 

(4) Simplify the Federal student aid application process by: (1) al- 
lowing students with incomes below $15,000 to apply on a free six 
element form, coupled with their 1040 or 1040A IRS form, and per- 
mitting students who receive directly or indirectly other Federal 
assistance based on income, such as AFDC, food stamps, Section 8 
public housing, Medicaid, etc.; and, (2) eliminating the requirement 
that previous year a recipient reapply each year of remaining eligi- 
bility, rather than simply supplying updated information, such as 
family size, number in family, postsecondary education, etc., and 
the most recent W-2 form and tax return. And finally, 




(5) Eliminate the State Student Incentive Grant Program, SSIG, 
by phasing out Federal support to the largest states which have 
participated in the program the longest, and that rely on Federal 
funds to support state need based programs the least. This would 
be accomplished over 5 years, and SSIG funds would be transferred 
to the Pell Grant Program. 

U.N.C.F. also strongly urges this subcommittee to review careful- 
ly the system of allocating funds to institutions in the Supplemen- 
tal Educational Opportunity Grant, known as SEOG. Current law 
provides conditional guarantees to institutions based on student en- 
rollment in fiscal year 1985. Rather than income characteristics of 
current students, UNCF support the use of the most recent and 
available family income data in determining SEOG institutional al- 
locations. 

There is no more important issue facing this subcommittee and 
the 102d Congress than whether or not it will, in fact, live up to its 
25 year old pledge. That pledge is that every child must be encour- 
aged to get as much education as he has the ability to take. We 
want this not only for his sake, but for the Nation's sake. Nothing 
matters more to the future of our country, not military prepared- 
ness, for our might is worthless if we lack the brain power to build 
a world of peace in not only our productive economy, for we cannot 
sustain growth without trained manpower, and in our democratic 
system of government, for freedom is threatened if citizens are ig- 
norant. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of John B. Turner follows:] 
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MR* CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES , I AM JOHN B. TURNER, PRESIDENT OP KNOXVXLLE 
COLLEGE, A MEMBER INSTITUTION OP THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND 
(UNCP) • I APPEAR TODAY ON BEHALF OP MYSELF AND THE 41 MEMBER UNCF 
INSTITUTIONS, OUR AXJfOST 50,000 STUDENTS WHO ATTEND OUR PRIVATE, 
HISTORICALLY BLACK, TRADITIONAL AND PRIMARILY LIBERAL ARTS 
INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION* I WANT TO DISCUSS WITH YOU TITLE 
IV, STUDENT ASSISTANCE UNDER THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. 

UNCP MEMBER INSTITUTIONS ARE IN A GROWTH MODE, WITH 31 OF OUR 
41 MEMBER INSTITUTIONS SHOWING ENROLLMENT INCREASES UP 16 PERCENT 
OVER THE PAST FOUR YEARS. OUR MEMBER COLLEGES ENROLLED 49,397 
STUDENTS IN SEPTEMBER 1990, INCLUDING STUDENTS FROM 46 OF THE FIFTY 
STATES, AMD 1,504 STUDENTS FROM 30 FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 339 FROM 
U.S. POSSESSIONS. 

TO GIVE YOU A CAPSULE VIEW OF KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, WE ENROLLED 
1,266 STUDENTS — THE SECOND HIGHEST ENROLMENT WE HAVE ATTAINED 
OVER THE PAST FIVE YEARS — INCLUDING AFRICAN AMERICAN, WHITE AND 
FOREIGN STUDENTS, 667 OF WHOM WERE FRESHMAN, 185 OF WHOM WERE 
SOPHOMORES, 110 WERE JUNIORS AND 45 WERE SENIORS. AMONG OUR 
STUDENTS, FULLY 100 PERCENT RECEIVE SOME FORM OF FEDERAL STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE, BROKEN OUT AS FOLLOWS FOR THE 1988-89 ACADEMIC YEAR: 



ZBQfiBBH 


No. of Award* 


AMOUNT 


Ava. Award 


PELL GRANTS 


1,062 


91,688,944 


$1,590 


SEOG 


1,062 


$ 316,816 


$ 298 


CWS 


1,155 


$ 190,901 


$ 165 


STAFFORD LOANS 


1,306 


$2,041,454 


$2,271 


PERKINS LOANS 


NA 


$ NA 


$ NA 



PARENT LOANS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS (PLUS) AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
LOANS FOR STUDENTS (SLS) CONSTITUTE A RELATIVELY INSIGNIFICANT 
PORTION OF KNOXVILLE COLLEGE'S STUDENT FINANCIAL AID PACKAGING 
PORTFOLIO. ONLY TWO PARENTS OR INDEPENDENT STUDENTS BORROWED IN 
THE PLUS PROGRAM AND ONLY 16 STUDENTS MADE SLS LOANS IN 1988-89. 

AS YOU CAN TELL FROM EVEN A CURSORY EXAMINATION OF THE ABOVE 
DATA, KNOXVILLE COLLEGE STUDENTS ARB VERY DEPENDENT ON TITLE IV 
AID. SIMILARLY, AN ANALYSIS OF UNCF STUDENTS AS A GROUP WOULD 
REFLECT THAT 91 PERCENT OF ALL STUDENTS RECEIVED SOME FORM OF 
FEDERAL AID (IN 1988-89) , AND MOST RECEIVE SEVERAL FORMS OF LOAN, 
GRAH7 OR WORK ASSISTANCE. 
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THIS INCOME GAP IS EXACERBATED IN TWO WAYS THAT UNCP HOPES THIS 
COMMITTEE WILL CONSIDER IN THE FORTHCOMING REAUTHORIZATION OP THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. 

FIRST, OVER THE MOST RECENT DECADE, THE SHIFT IN THE 
PROPORTION OF FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROVIDED IN THE FORM OF 
LOANS AS OPPOSED TO GRANTS SHIFTED DRAMATICALLY • THAT SHIFT IN THE 
TYPE OF AID PROVIDED TO NEEDY, LOW- INCOME STUDENTS IS DEPRESSING 
TO THOSE OF US WHOSE INSTITUTIONS SERVE LARGE NUMBERS OF LOW AND 
MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS AND WHO WANT TO AVOID PLACING THEM DEEPLY 
IN DEBT AS SEEK TO ACQUIRE THE MEANS TO BETTER THEMSELVES AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. THE SHIFT FROM GRANTS TO LOANS, WHICH BEGAN IN 1976 IS 
DISTURBING. FROM 1970-71 TO 1975-76, GRANT AID INCREASED FROM 66 
PERCENT TO 80 PERCENT OF ALL AID AWARDED, WHILE LOAN AID DECLINED 
FROM 29 PERCENT TO 17 PERCENT. IN THE MID-1970S THAT TREND 
REVERSED ITSELF, WHEN THE RISE IN GRANT AID PEAKED IN 1976 AND THEN 
BEGAN A PRECIPITOUS DECLINE TO 4S.9 PERCENT IN 1968, WHERE IT HAS 
REMAINED FAIRLY CONSTANT. LOAN AID NOW TOTALS 49.7 PERCENT OF THE 
TOTAL AND THE REMAINING 2.6 PERCENT IS COLLEGE WORK STUDY. THE 
DECLINE IN AVAILABLE GRANT AID — 6 PERCENT OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS 
WERE GSL BORROWERS IN 1979-60 COMPARED TO AIXOST 50 PERCENT ARE 
STAFFORD BORROWERS IN 1967-88 — HAS MIRRORED A MAJOR INCREASE IN 
STUDENT BORROWING i 

THE DRAMATIC EXPANSION OF STUDENT BORROWING PARALLELS THE 
INCREASED AVAILABILITY OF STUDENT LOANS, SPURRED IN PART BY THE 
MIDDLE INCOME STUDENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1976, THE 1976 AMENDMENTS 
TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT INCREASING THE SPECIAL ALLOWANCE PAID 
TO LENDERS, AND THE GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF STATE-BASED GUARANTORS 
PROVIDING GUARANTEES roR STUDENT LOANS FOLLOWING THE DEMISE OF THE 
(FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOAN (FISL) PROGRAM. SPIRALING COLLEGE 
COSTS COUPLED WITH INCREASED LOAN AVAIIABILITY HAS CREATED A 
GENERATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS/ GRADUATES WHO ARE LITTLE MORE THAN 
INDENTURED SERVANTS! THE OUTSTANDING GSL LOAN VOLUME ROSE FROM 
$9.9 BILLION IN 1976 TO $21.3 BILLION IN 1960, THEN TO $67.6 
BILLION IN 1966 AMD EXCEEDED $80 BILLION IN 1966. WHILE I BELIEVE 
Wl CANNOT MINIMISE THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDENTS REPAYING THEIR LOANS, 
FAR TOO MUCH ATTENTION IS PAID TO 'LOAN DEFAULT RATES,' AND 
EXCESSIVE BLAME IS PLACED ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES THAT ARE 
SIMPLY TRYING TO EDUCATE STUDENTS, AND NOT ENOUGH TIME OR ATTENTION 
IS SPENT ADDRESSING THE FEDERAL POLICIES WHICH DRIVE THE 
UNFORTUNATE RESULTS OF RELYING ON LOANS INSTEAD OF GRANTS AS THE 
FOUNDATION OF A STUDENT'S FINANCIAL AID PACKAGE. 

SECOND, UNCF BELIEVES THAT ATTEMPTS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
E EH C SSi2 M 70 "M-TAROBT" ™E PELL GRANT PROGRAM ON LOW INCOME 
STUDENTS ACTUALLY FORCES INSTITUTIONS LIKE XAVIER UNIVERSITY AND 
OUR SISTER UNCF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES TO "ROB PETER TO PAY 
PAUL." LET ME EXPLAIN. 
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THE POTENTIAL NEGATIVE IMPACT OF THE FY 1992 BUDGET PELL GRANT 
PROPOSAL 18 BEST UNDERSTOOD BY COMPARING THE MEDIAN ESTIMATED 
F.-JIILY INCOME OF STUDENTS ATTENDING ALL BLACK PRIVATE COUjEGES IN 
THE FALL OF 19S9 AND 1990 TO THOSE OF OTHER PRIVATE NON-SECTARIAN 
COLLEGES. IN THE FALL OF 1989, AS THE CHART ON PAGE 2 MAKES CLEAR, 
THE MEDIAN ESTIMATED FAMILY INCOME OF FRESHMAN SlIIDENTS ATTENDING 
PRIVATE BLAf * COLLEGES HAS $31,466 COMPARED TO $49,729 FOR STUDENTS 
ATTENDING PMVATB NONSECTARXAN COLLEGES, WHILE IN THE FALL OF 1990, 
THE COMPARISON MAS $29,598 TO $51,037. VIEWED FROM A UNCF 
PERSPECTIVE, THE ADMINISTRATION'S BUDGET PROPOSAL EXACERBATES, 
RATHER THAN ADDRESSES THE LOAN GRANT IMBALANCE SITUATION BECAOSE 
IT TAKES MONEY AWAY FROM THE "NEAR POOR" TO GIVE IT TO THE "VERY 
POOR" THIS WILL UNDOUBTEDLY FORCE THOSE STUDENTS FROM $10-$25,000 
FAMILIES TO BORROW TO MAKE UP FOR DIMINISHED PELL GRANT FUNDS. 
WHILE WE WOULD WELCOME THE $3,700 PELL MAXIMUM 9™?™? 
INCREASE TO ADDRESS THE EROSION IN THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE PELL 
GRANT SINCE 1980 — THE PROPOSED SHIFT IN EMPHASIS WILL DO 
SIGNIFICANT DAMAGE TO THE HIGHER »*S^ t »»»™^!™ " UNCF 
STUDENTS FROM FAMILIES WITH INCOMES IN THE $1S-$2S,000 RANGE. 

WE BELIEVE A MUCH MORE THOUGHTFUL PROPOSAL, BUT ONE THAT 
REQUIRES ADDITIONAL REFINEMENTS, IS THE POLICY INITIATIVE ADVANCED 
BY REPRESENTATIVE BILL FORD OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE AND ITS SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSBCONDARY 
EDUCATION AND SENATOR PAUL SIMON OF ILLINOIS I. WILE, »*» JE»S 
STRONGLY OPPOSE A HARD AMD FAST RULE THAT RESTRICTED GRANT AID TO 
THEFIRST TWO YEARS OF BACCALAUREATE STUDY , WITH LOANS BEING USED 
EXCLUSIVELY IN THE LAST TWO YEARS — WE DO BELIEVE IT WOULD BE 
ADVANTAGEOUS AND APPROPRIATE FOR OUR STUDENTS TO lOTHASIZE GRANT 
AID IN THE FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS, AND TO REVERSE THAT 
EMPHASIS IH THE LATTER TWO YEARS OF BACCALAUREATE DECREE STUDY. 

THIS APPROACH, WE BELIEVE MCTURJkfiM COLLEGE ACCESS AJjD 
SUCCESS) REDUCES OR ELIMINATES THE NEED FOR ACADEMICALLY "AT-RISK" 
STUDENTS TO 0 BORROW UNTIL THEY HAVE DEMONSTRATED THEIR ACADEMIC 
POTENTIAL) AND COULD SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCE THE OVERALL INDEBTEDNESS 
OF LOWER INCOME STUDENTS. 

THE COST OF 'PAYING NOW OR PAYIHG LATER, • GIVEN THE HISTORICAL 
SHIFT OF FEDERAL STUDENT AID SPENDING FROM GRANTS TO LOANS — FROM 
SO GRANTS (AND 20 PERCENT LOANS) IN 1976 TO 49 PERCENT^ 0RANT8 (AND 
A SIMILAR AMOUNT IN LOAM AID) IN 1990 ~ IS EASILY SEEN WITHIH THE 
UNCF FAMILY. THE STAFFORD LOAN (FORMERLY GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS) 
IS NOW THE LARGEST SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPORT FOR UNCF STUDENTS, 
PROVIDING SOME $51 MILLION OR 30 PERCENT OF ALL AID AWARDED IN 
1988-89 ACCORDING TO UNCF'S 1990 STATISTICAL REPORT. 
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*> lm DESERVES MENTIONING. THE DEPARTMENT OF 
"DOCATION HAS FOCUSED ITS ENTIRE STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT PWEVMWIMI 
EFFORT ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND PRIVATE CARIES iSoSouyl™ 

SES'v.r" 81 slack c^£T£^£ ISSoi H S! 

URBAN PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS TEND TO COST LESS uSTfmmr 
THE MOST SIONIFICANT NUMBERS OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS? nKcSK 

5SSU??5iS^?l^ 8TODIKT o«faum^evbW!o7se»S to M Se 

TARGETED TOWARD POOR, MINORITY STUDENTS. FOR EXAMPLE mnnuf 
SOVERWmjT ENCOURAGES INSTITUTIONS TO EXPAND ' SScaSSS 
^f™" 1 " T ?L™™S?«* STUDENTS, ESPECIAJ^/WNORITIET. TOW 
MEANS TAKING SOKE RISKS WITH SOME STUDENTS WHO MAV nrn tu 

sr^xrs""?""- bSeTtodS^ kzFs nS 

PRIMARILY LOAN. AID RATHER THAN GRANT AID. THE COMSRomtie* nt* 
STUDENT FAILURE IN AN UNDERTAKING TTOSWVTOMttNTHAS ENC<^to!g?d li 
* HlCmMPAULT RATE I THE INSTITUTION IS^^ThT vIchHf tS 

MAwSSS V*S2SpiS? W i-. rTOTHTO ' DEFAWT RATES a£ 

INACCURATE AND INCOMPLETE, EOT PUBLISHED BY THE DEPARTMENT of 

MCOHM^THE^M^ 0 " 8 ' ^ " Cr "STITUTIONS TO 

• MAKE THE FELL GRANT PROGRAM A TRUE ENTITLEMENT WITH A 

«*W> BEOXMMTWO IN FY 1994. TOEWbSeTMY 
Tm^JtS^^^JS? 11 M ™** D » BY APPLYING 
32?„ iSH* 1 ??™ rRESHMEN STUDENTS QUU IN THE FIRST 
JEAR^THEN ADDING A CLASS OF STUDENTS EACH YEAR 

• SIMPLIFY THE FEDKRAL STUDENT AID APPLICATION PROCESS 
™ ?25 M ? 8 , -SSS^JS-SSS" MBDIATELY TO MAKE IT EASIER 
to iJfTJiES? 8 J,^° EI,T * 22. TOR *"D RECEIVE TITLE 
£oc1i£l!^ ' JS^. P ? 8 JS?JtS. 781 nWWMW OF THE AID 
5X G **5?' <V PROVIDE A REVISED SIMPLIFIED FEDERAL FORM 
FOR FAMILIES WITH INCOMES BELOW $13,000, WITHSIX OR 
SEVEN DATA ELEMENTS, AND REQUIRE APPLICANTS TOSOTMIT 
THEIR 1040 OR 1040A FORM OR OTHER BWDENCI : THATTHEY 

*SS ^aV 8 !**?'" ^ » EEDE^-sSTidSSJ 

2222?'»5S^i ,l E? 8 J5555? " IW below $10,000 

SJKWLD RECEIVE *■ MAXIMUM AWARD); AND (2) REQUIRE 
ZESEFUSMSSZ WR MD W * « B » SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR OR 
fSiS-J 1 ** {m ° PREVIOUSLY RECEIVED TITLE IV AID AS 
EHMSi-SEP* 0P0ATID »»**ATIOM ONLY AND THE MOST 
APPLICATIONr W TAX MTOW ' IH8TaU> 0F A NHOLE NEW 

• 2f22«»f?5 B Sf ORK BURDENS IM WE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS, 

INSTITUTIONS WITH SIGNIFICANT NUMBERSOF 
*™ IN THEIR STUDENT POPULATION (I.E. 50% OR 

GREATER) , BY ELIMINATING THE VALIDATION REQUIREMENT FOR 
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THE IMPORT AN CI OF GUARANTEEING EVERY STUDENT OF ABILITY AND 
INTEREST WILL BE ENSURED TUB OPPORTUNITY TO CO TO COLLEGE. 

I WOULD LIKE TO REQUEST THAT UNCF'S ANALYSIS OF THE DEPART MENT 
OF EDUCATION'S FY 1992 BUDGET BE INCLUDED IN THE RECORD BIGHT AFTER 
MY WRITTEN TESTIMONY. IT EXPLAINS AND ELABORATES ON MANY OF THE 
POINTS I HAVE MADE HERE THIS MORNING, AS WELL AS INDICATING OUR 
VIEWS ON SOME OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION RECOMMENDATIONS # AND IT MAY BE OF SOME ASSISTANCE 
TO THE COMMITTEE* 

THAT CONCLUDES MY FORMAL TESTIMONY* I WOULD BE PLEASED TO 
ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE* 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Dr. Turner. 
Dr. Roberaon? 

STATEMENT OF EARL ROBERSON, JR., PRESIDENT, CARVER 
STATE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MOBILE, ALABAMA 

Mr. Roberson. To Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, 
I am Earl Roberson, President of Carver State Technical College, 
established August 15, 1962. It is with pleasure and humility that I 
appear before you to share 5 minute excerpts from my full report 
concerning what Title III has meant to Carver State Technical Col- 
lege, and to express my sincere hope that Title III funding to insti- 
tutions such as ours be continued. 

Carver State, like all Historically Black Colleges and Universi- 
ties, was founded upon a bedrock of good intentions, hard work, 
indeed, commitment on the part of dedicated people. The greatest 
benefactors of these efforts have been disadvantaged students. It 
was 1987 when Carver State received funding from Title III for the 
first time. It was also the first time in the history of the institution 
that supplementary, instructional, and learning materials were 
made available to students in a comprehensive, modern resource 
center that was built with Title III funding. This center, among 
other things, has continued to help us provide students with associ- 
ate degrees which they can transfer to local and state colleges. 

The college has also been able to begin to develop its own fund- 
raising capabilities through the establishment of a development 
office. The survival of 2 year HBCUs like Carver State is critical in 
view of the demographic projection of the workforce in the 21st 
century. Title in has been critical to the survival of institutions 
like Carver State. 

Let me share with you just one recent success story which says it 
all. The story is about one of our graduates of Carver State from a 
family of 10 children, whose mother died when the child was a 
junior in high school. Her grades dropped from As to Cs. Although 
she did finish high school, her education was delayed with the 
birth of three children, and attempting to meet the financial needs 
of her family without the assistance of a husband and father. This 
lady realized that she needed a job that would make things better. 
She recognized that education was the most viable approach to 
upward mobility in the workplace, and therefore enrolled at Carver 
State. 

The rearing of three children, working part time, and going to 
school presented quite a challenge. She often thought of giving it 
up. She is now the executive secretary for the housing board of her 
city in Prichard, Alabama. She is quite an inspiration for those 
who know of her perseverance. I would like to quote from a recent 
newspaper article which highlighted her achievement. I quote, "I 
was greatly inspired by my teachers at Carver State. They had con- 
fidence in me when I didn't have confidence in myself. When I 
wanted to give up and quit school, they wouldn't listen to me. They 
kept telling me to go on to class. Every time I wanted to give up, 
they wouldn't let me. I am very thankful for them." 

What does this story have to do with Title III? Carver State 
helped this lady to make a decent life, and a decent living for her 
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family, as it has hundreds of others. Therefore, I offer to you the 
Mowing two recommendations for your consideration. 

(1) I recommend increasing the minimum Part B grant from 
$850,000 to $500,000. This increase would help Carver and other 
small institutions cope with inflation as they attempt to maintain 
their current programs. . . . , 

(2) I also recommend that the language of the legislation be al- 
tered to allow institutions to use funds from Part B, in any propor- 
tion, for any activities which are directly related to the goals and 
objectives stated in their approved proposals. 

In conclusion, may I state that I support all of the recommenda- 
tions of the Black College Joint Legislative Committee, but I specif- 
ically appreciate the opportunity to share my concern about the 
specific recommendations that will have an immediate and a very 
direct impact on small institutions. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to come to this beauti- 
ful city, to meet the renowned Mr. Jefferson and his committee, 
and to make a presentation. 

[The prepared statement of Earl Roberson, Jr. follows-.] 
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Mr. chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

It is with pleasure and humility that I appear before 
this Subcommittee to share with you what Title III has meant 
to Carver State Technical College (CSTC) and to express my 
sincere hope that Title III funding to institutions such as 
ours be continued. You have already received many facts and 
statistics from my colleagues in previous testimony and 
statements which attest to the successes of programs at 
HBCUs in recent years because of the Title III programs. I 
would like to add to those statistics and facts the story of 
one very small institution. 

CSTC, like all HBCUs , was founded upon a bedrock of 
good intentions, hard work and deep commitment on the part 
of dedicated people. Committed personnel built successful 
programs and prepared thousands of successful students for 
the work place despite limited financial resources. As with 
most other HBCUs, the greatest benefactors of these efforts 
have been disadvantaged students. For most of the students 
who have matriculated at CSTC, this institution offered 
their only hope for postsecondary education • 

Dedication and commitment, however, can only do so 
much. It soon became apparent that weakened resources could 
be stretched only so far and good intentions were no longer 
sufficient to overcome the serious financial problems of the 
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college. In 1986, after several unsuccessful attempts at 
using consultants to seek federal funding through 
competitive proposal writing, CSTC risked its limited 
resources to employ a person to work full-tine in proposal 
writing. 

It wts during 1987 that CSTC received funding fro© 
Title III for the fire* tine. For som institutions, such a 
grant would have meant a margin for growth and development. 
For CSTC, this grant ensured our survival. With the funds 
that we received, CSTC was able to upgrade its current 
equipment by providing a United amount of state of the art 
equipment in all of its technical programs. Such 
acquisition enabled the college to incorporate new 
technologies into each curriculum. 
For the first time in the history of the institution, 
supplementary instructional and learning materials have been 
made available to students in a comprehensive, modern, 
learning resource center that was built with Titie ill 
funding. The college has been able to begin to develop its 
own fundraising capabilities through the establishment of a 
development office. Enhancements in support services to 
students have resulted in decreased attrition rates and 
increased enrollment and opportunities for our students. 

The survival of 2 year, HBCUs, like CSTC is critical in 
view of the demographic projections of the work force in the 
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21st century, and Title ill has been critical to the 
survival of institutions like CSTC. Please bear with me as 
I share one success story which says it all: 

The story is about one of ten children whose mother 
died when the child was a junior in high school. Her grades 
dropped from As to C$. Although she did finished high 
school, her education was halted with the birth of three 
children. In attempting to meet the financial needs of her 
family without the assistance of a husband and father, this 
woman realized that she needed a job that would make things 
better for them. She recognised that education was the most 
viable approach to upward mobility in the work place and 
enrolled at CSTC. But the rearing of three children, 
working part-time, and going to school presented quite a 
challenge. She often thought of giving it up. She is now 
the executive secretary for the Housing Board of the city of 
Prichard in Alabama and quite an inspiration for those who 
know of her perseverance. I would like to quote from a 
recent newspaper article which highlighted her achievements: 
"I was greatly inspired by teachers at CSTC. They had 
confidence in me when I didn't have confidence in myself. 
When I wanted to give up, and quit school they wouldn't 
•ksten to me. They kept telling me to go on to class. They 
wouldn't give me a break. They wouldn't leave me alone. 
Every time I thought I wanted to give up, they wouldn't let 
me. I'm very thankful for them." What does this story have 
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to do with Title III? CSTS helped this woman to make a 
decent life and a decent living for her family. Title XII 
has helped CSTC to provide a decent education for her that 
she could not otherwise achieve. 

I could spend the rest of my allocated time citing 
other success stories , detailing the specifics areas in 
which Title III funding stabilised our institution or 
expressing appreciation to you and your colleagues for your 
sagacity in providing this direct aid to institutions such 
as ours. But that time would still be inadequate to express 
the thanks due to you or to explain just how much Title III 
has meant to us. • 

Please allow me, then, simply to offer the following 
recommendations for your consideration: 

Part B: Strengthening Historically Black Colleges and 



(1) I wish first to reconnend increasing the minimum Part B 
grant from $350,000*00 to $500,000.00* This increase would 
help CSTC and other small institutions cope with inflation 
as they attempt to maintain their current programs* While 
we are most appreciative of the allocation that we have 
received, several small institutions have received no 
increase for the past 5 years because the allotment is 
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number driven, baaed on the proportionate number of Pell 
Grant rev pienta, and in many eituatione, our numbera are 
relatively conatant due to our mieaiona. 

(2) I alao reconrand that the language of the legialation 
be altered to allow inatitutiona to uae funda from Part B, 
in any proportion, for any activitiea which are directly 
related to the goala and objectivea atated in their 
approved proposals. The current language a 1 Iowa, e.g., that 
. . . "a grantee may not apend more than 50% of ita grant award 
in each f iacal year for coata relating to conatructing or 
maintaining a claaaroom, library, laboratory or other 
inatructional facility;... Inatitutiona need flexibility in 
the uae of funda for activitiea which are related to their 
specif ic goala although auch activitiea may not be 
authorised. 

In concluding, may X atate than I aupport all of the 
recomendatione of the Black College Joint Legialative 
Coamittee but I apecif ically appreciate the opportunity to 
ahare my concern about the apecif ic reconmendatione that 
will have an immediate and a very direct impact on email 
inatitutiona. Thank you very much for thia audience. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Well, thank you very much. Let me say, 
you better not count against your time at the end. And to all of 
you, this has been truly brilliant testimony. I am sure all of the 
members of the committee would share in my assessment of that. 
This is testimony that we could not have gotten in Washington. We 
would not have had the time, and wc would not have had the op- 
portunity to present as you have here. So, these Held hearings are 
extremely important. I think you give credence to the reason why 
we take the time to come out into the field and to hear what 
people like you, college presidents and others, have to say about 
programs we are enacting in Washington to serve you. 

Let me just ask one question, then I am g~ing to let the panel 
ask. Dr. Hackley, you provided a lot of projections about the need 
for graduate level degreed black Americans, and you talked about 
the difficulties of achieving those. I want to know if the provisions 
that we are talking about proposing in the College Opportunity 
Act, or in the reauthorized bill, to focus more on graduate educa- 
tion in the Historically Black Colleges and Universities will make 
us move in the direction that you think we need to move to reach 
these goals you are setting forth here? 

Mr. Hackley. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think so. But, so long as we 
understand that some of the debilitating circumstances which 
reduce minority kids' opportunities all along the line have to be ad- 
dressed at the same time. We cannot focus on the doctoral level to 
start talking about increasing black Ph.D.s, for example. We 
cannot talk about the Master's level to start talking about that. 

We have to start talking about the causes for those students to 
drop out, whether it be from improper education, improper support 
in a well-designed education system— if the kids are not getting 
support in that, they are going to drop out early on. We have to 
look at those all along the line, and make these students under- 
stand early enough that that opportunity is out there. 

Right now, things are getting extremely hard for the people that 
we are talking about. They do not even see those as viable opportu- 
nities. So, they limit their horizons well below the level at which 
we can start talking about them getting into a Ph.D. program in 
engineering, for example, or going to medical school, law school, or 
any of those. They are there, but they do have to be tied in to con- 
tinue the process. 

Chairman Jefferson. While we should focus on those now, for 
those who are at the threshold point of going into these programs, 
if we are going to ultimately be successful in reaching the goals 
you have in mind, we have to reach back into the elementary 
school levels, and start creating aspirations there for these college 
goals well before it is time for the kids to go to college. That is your 
ultimate message. 

Mr. Hackley. Yes. 

Chairman Jefferson. Does anyone on the committee have a 
question of any member of the panel? 

Mr. Kildee. First of all, Mr. Chairman. You obviously assembled 
a very powerful forum here today, and I really appreciate that. 

As Dr. Fort was testifying, I began to get some relationships to- 
gether. I worked with your brother, Hershell, who represented the 
Detroit Board of Education for m. ny years in Washington. He is 
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retired now, and we miss him very, very much. As you talked, I 
could see the family connection there. Both of you are great advo- 
cates for education. I appreciate your being here. 

Several members, starting with Dr. Cook, stressed that increas- 
ing grant assistance, and reducing the reliance on loans, is very im- 
portant. I think you would all agree, too, that simply increasing 
the Pell maximum without making entitlement does not really 
help a great deal in the long run because we have not fully funded 
the full authorization for 10 years. So, would all of you agree that 
we should really make it an entitlement? Dr. Turner, you men- 
tioned that starting with the freshmpii year might be a way of 
doing that. I think that maybe is— do you all agree? I like your 
idea there because I have been trying to find a way to get it to be 
an entitlement. Maybe doing it in that fashion might be a way to 
massage it through the legislative process. 

Dr. Hackley, you also mentioned that the failure to address edu- 
cation needs is a greater danger than Saddam Hussein. You know, 
that is well put. What we did, is we took that war off budget. 
Would it not be great if we could take education off budget for 
awhile, right, and recognize the real danger of not funding educa- 
tion. We did take that off budget. Your statement is one that I 
probably will plagiarize a bit. 

Mr. Robbrson. One of our former Secretaries of Education, I be- 
lieve, stated that if someone would have provided the type of edu- 
cation system that we have in America, we would have looked 
upon it as an act of war, and gone to war with it. 

Mr. Kildbb. To declare war on ignorance would be a great decla- 
ration, would it not? 

Mr. Fort. That quote was taken from A Nation at Risk, which 
called 10 years ago for a major reform in K through 12 education. 
Incidentally, Congressman Kildee, I think that your comment we 
very much appreciate. Our hope, of course, is that you six distin- 
guished Members of the Congress will make known your reactions 
to, and your support of, what we have said today, as you begin your 
dialogue with Secretary Alexander and his colleagues. If, in fact, 
he is convinced of the reality that you support, what we have es- 
poused today, then that might very well rearrange whatever points 
in his current philosophy, or suggestions, or recommendations 
differ from that which we have stated today. 

Mr. Kildee. Well, I think you realize the importance of your tes- 
timony here today. Not only has Mr. Jefferson assembled a great 
panel out there, but he has brought here to New Orleans over one- 
third of the caucus of the subcommittee, which I think is the larg- 
est assembly we have ever had. So, this could be a turning point, 
because you have talked to a good cross-section of the subcommit- 
too 

Mr. Fort. Mr. Chairman, the other point that I would like to 
stress, if I could, and I know that my colleagues at the table will 
support this, is that the bottom line, as so eloquently indicated by 
my close friend and colleague, Dr. Hackley, is this— if we do not 
achieve parity, then the very economic development ethos of this 
Nation, positioned 6 or 7 years hence into the year 2000 and 
beyond, would be absolutely detrimentally damaged. 
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It means, therefore, that there is a definite and inescapable rela- 
tionship between the enhancement of black campuses and the eco- 
nomic development posture of this Nation that cannot be denied. It 
has been validated by the National Science Foundation, by the Na- 
tional Research Council, and by the Department of Energy. The 
very fact that, for example, Admiral Watkins will spend millions of 
man hours for purposes of espousing the point that Dr. Hackley 
made with regard to the importance of getting the kids before they 
get to college, suggest that even from the point of view of the 
person who is in charge of the Department of Energy, he sees that 
there is a relationship between the evangelization of these young- 
sters before they get to grades six, seven, eight, and nine, and the 
ultimate closing of the gap between what is and what must be, as 
far as the productivity of scientists, engineers, chemists, and so on, 
are concerned for this Nation's future. 

You represent the listen ability of this Nation to whether or not 
America will get serious in relationship to its recognizing once and 
for all that absent the weight, the influence, the power, and the 
presence, and the commitment of these campuses, this Nation, eco- 
nomic development is really down the tubes. It really is that seri- 
ous. It can be validated. 

Mr. Hayes. I have a couple of questions, very brief, that I want 
to raise. But, I do want to make a statement that underscores what 
already has been said. This panel is one that, I have been to a lot 
of committees here, but I have never seen one with this kind of 
breadth, and one that expresses itself with such candor as you have 
expressed yourselves. You have been honest, not afraid, and one of 
the things that impresses me so much is that you have reached 
levels in the educational field that are not easy to reach, as presi- 
dents of universities. But, you have not forgotten your roots from 
whence you came. I think that one of the things that I have often 
said, and that nobody has been able to refute yet, one of the best 
defenses, Dr. Hackley, that this Nation could ever have is to edu- 
cate its young, its youth. Not found in spending so much money to 
bail out savings and loans, and cover up those who did wrong, as 
has been the case, we are going to have to deal with this again. 
Yet, when it comes to some of the educational shortages that you 
have talked about here, we do not have the money to do it. This is 
what we have to confront with. I iust wish the other 429 Members 
of the House of Representatives had been exposed to the kind of 
testimony that we have heard from you all. 

My specific question, I guess, is I am interested to find out, and 
all of you can respond to it, but I will start with you, Dr. Hackley, 
because you raised it. On page five of your testimony, you say in 
reference to the elementary schools, our minority enrollment is 90 
percent. Twenty-eight percent of the math and science students are 
low level, as compared to seven percent in the large white schools. 
Do you think this is an accident or by design? 

Mr. Hackley. Mr. Hayes, whether it is an accident or not, it is a 
fact. What I do in my work, I am the Vice Chairman of the South- 
east Region Vision for Education, the $18.5 million laboratory that 
serves this area in the Southeastern part of the United States. 
What we do is we disregard whether it is accident, racism, or what 
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have you, and ask the schools to put in place plans designed to 
remove all the gaps among the children. 

I have tried, m another state, to come at it from a human dimen- 
sion rather than from standards and procedures for getting them 
out. Now, that is my educational approach. You explain to me why 
there are such disparities among the children in your school. Why 
are 90 percent of the white kids at grade level or above, and 90 per- 
cent of the black children are below grade level? What plan do you 
have to remove that within a certain period of time? That is pre- 
cisely the approach. Accountability and responsibility for all the 
children in the school because the people take jobs based on educat- 
ing all the kids. If they cannot do that, then they ought to be asked 
why they continue to take the money. 

Now, my view, my own personal view is that the schools have 
failed to deal with the whole spectrum of kids, absolutely failed. In 
order to deal with that, they have d ted off some antiquated 
myths about intellectual inferiorities of ertain kinds of kids. Then, 
they represent that in their placement of children. And they make 
the policy, or make the prophecy become fulfilled. So, there is prob- 
ably, again, my own personal view, there is probably some linger- 
ing consequences of racism embedded in there, but I do not ap- 
proach it from that perspective. In fact, I say, I do not care wheth- 
er you are a racist or not, you have too many black children below 
grade level, and you need to do something about that. 

Mr. Hayes. I mink you are right. It is a difficult thing to do, you 
know. In a state like mine where access to education is really dif- 
ferent in poor areas, in the elementary level, as compared to the 
suburban areas, where the state who has the distribution of money, 
they do not have the same equipment in this high tech society we 
live in. Computers are not available in some high school levels, you 
know. You spend $3,000 or $8,000 a year on a kid who goes through 
high school in the suburbs, and maybe $3,000 for one who goes to 
school in my district, for example, which is 9£ percent black. So, I 
cannot ignore race as being a problem, particularly at this level of 
elementary education. 

Mr. Hackley. Mr. Chairman, can I add one point to that? Or, 
Mr. Haves? I studied educational problems the same way I studied 
political science when I was in my Ph.D. program. The problem 
goes all the way back to Brown v. The Board of Education. It was 
extended right into Adams v. Richardson. We misunderstood the 
intention of those laws. We thought and allowed people to define 
the issue as desegregating buildings — that the name of the game 
was to get black children and white children in the same physical 
setting. 

So, what has happened as a consequence of that, we have course 
proliferation and all kinds of strange titles for worthless programs 
designed primarily for black children and minority children in that 
same physical setting. So that we end up with a desegregated build- 
ing, but segregated education. If you stack up math courses, for ex- 
ample, in the typical high school in America from say, advanced 
calculus all the way down to arithmetic for everyday living, which 
will not get anybody a living, but anyhow, that is what it is titled, 
iust in nigh school, as you get down to the bottom, they get 
blacker, blacker, and blacker. If you plot the increase in those 
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worthless courses into the curriculum, you will find that they in- 
creased after integration. As more and more black kids got into 
these schools, more and more of those kinds of courses were added 
into the curriculum. In North Carolina between the seventh grade 
and the twelfth grade, there are 400 courses available. Hie univer- 
sity asks for 12 courses in order to be admitted to the University of 
North Carolina system. 

Mr. Hayes. I have one question I want to throw at all of you. It 
is key to me. This Nation's historically black colleges have been the 
traditional sources for more than half of the country's black teach- 
ers. Currently, the need is increasing, for an increase in the 
number of minority is truly at a priceless point. Can you inform 
me of any innovative or alternative programs for the production of 
minority teachers, particularly blacks, for public education? 

Mr. Fort. I am going to give you a name, and then I am going to 
have to leave for the airport, Congressman Hayes. I would strongly 
urge that you glean either some written testimony or verbal state- 
ments from Dr. Barbara Sizemore, who is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the former superintendent of the schools 
in Washington, DC. I think that she probably knows more about 
the whole question of getting a response to your question than any 
two people m the state or elsewhere — Barbara Sizemore. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. 

Mr. Moore. I am presently chairing a master plan task force for 
the State of Louisiana Board of Regions on teacher education. That 
is one of the issues that we are addressing. So, I do not have all the 
innovative programs for you today, but I certainly will be able to 
send them to you. That is a part of our task. 

The problem is complicated by having to address so many dimen- 
sions of the problem. You see, it is not enough just to offer scholar- 
ships to good male students, or black students, to get them in, be- 
cause on the other end, you have to deal with the pay. So, it in- 
volves more than the college or university, but it ultimately will 
involve the state board of education or whatever agency is respon- 
sible for salary. So, it is not a simple matter of attracting people 
into a discipline, such as engineering, but it is a matter of salary 
and overcoming all of those myths and misconceptions about teach- 
ing. It is very complicated and multidimensional in nature. 

Mr. Hayes. I win just shut off here. 

Mr. Moore. But, one which we are addressing forcefully in this 
state, by the way. 
Mr. Hayes. I do not expect responses from the others. 
Chairman Jefferson. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I really eiyoyed all of the tes- 
timony. Dr. Fort, I also appreciate you. I know you have to leave. If 
you have to get up while I am talking, I will not take it personally, 
knowing that you have to get a plane. 

I would just like to say that it is unfortunate that we cannot see 
represented in the classroom, and I am a former teacher who 
taught for about 10 years, that we cannot see the same reflection 
in the classroom of male instructors, as we do see at the presiden- 
tial level. It is very key and important. I think that we have strong 
male African American teachers in the classroom. It is extremely 
key, in my opinion. 
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I just have one quick question. As we know, there is definitely a 
turn towards historically black colleges by many students, in par- 
ticular now, in the North, who are now looking towards sort of a 
trend of having an interest in admission to historically black col- 
leges. I would assume, and I know Spellman and some of the 
schools, Morehouse, have been rejecting large numbers of students 
who are applying for admission simply because they do not have 
the space. I would imagine that this trend is going to continue with 
all your institutions. You are going to get more applications, and in 
tact, you are going to get students who are scoring higher on tests 
scores, than perhaps you had 2 or 3 years ago. 

Now, the question is this, I assume this is being anticipated, 
what are you planning for those students who you have been able 
to accommodate in the past, as the larger numbers— for example, 
we have more black students, for example, in some universities in 
New Jersey, independent white universities, than some historically 
black colleges have on their campuses just because they are larger 
and that is where they go. As the trend starts to turn around, for 
example, Bloomfield College, in my district, has probably as many 
black students as some historically black colleges. As these stu- 
dents start maybe to rediscover the schools of historically black col- 
leges, how will you be able to accommodate the large increases in 
numbers that you will be having in the near future, and how do 
y°" i accommodate those that were traditionally served? 

Mr. Fort. Mr. Chairman, let me respond very quickly. I am glad 
Congressman Payne asked that question. Two things— number one, 
you garner the resources that are absolutely critical as pertains to 
the enhancement of the programs that you need in your campus to 
accommodate the needs of the youngsters that come to you in in- 
creased numbers. That means, then, that these enhancement tools 
have to be gleaned from sources that are multiple, and that are not 
relegated merely to that which comes from state coffers. 

For example, it is a misnomer that there are publicly supported 
historically black campuses. They are publicly assisted. Case and 
point, A&T operates an $80 million budget. We have nearly 7,000 
students. Only 59 percent of that budget comes from the state. The 
rest must come, same thing for Dr. Hackley, from Federal agencies, 
trom foundations, a limited amount from tuition and fees, and from 
the corporate sector Fortune 500. That means that we have to have 
the assistance of each of you at the table up there in relationship 
with providing the additional resources that are absolutely critical 
a* it pertains to accommodating these additional kids. 

The increases, I predict, are going to continue notwithstanding 
the reality that the birth rate shows a lesser number of 18 year 
olds in the pool between now and at least the year 2002. The im- 
portant thing to recognize in this regard is the cost. Kenneth 
uiark, more than a quarter of a century ago, in his massive volume 
Dark Ghetto, indicated that black kids, historically, have been cate- 
gorized and relegated to track A, track B, the green giants, the 
buddies. It all means the same thing. They are not being taught 
because those that are responsible for their teaching are convinced 
that they cannot learn. As a result, the point that Dr. Hackley sets 
in, the self-fulfilling prophecy, leads to the results of racism institu- 
tionally m the classroom. 
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The kids know that. As a result, if they leave the classroom and, 
notwithstanding that system, do manage to get the high school di- 
ploma, some of them with honors, and then go on to the majority 
institution, and find a repetition of the same kind of nonsense, 
then increasingly, they say to themselves, 'Well heck, the ^salva- 
tion must be to take a crack at the historically black campus. I 
predict that that is going to increasingly occur on a larger and 
larger scale, notwithstanding the decline in the 18 year old age 
pool. Therefore, the Federal Government, along with the Fortune 
500, has to assume the responsibility for increasing its commitment 
to these campuses. . 

It is not enough, for example, to say that Title HI, as was men- 
tioned earlier, that Title III should set aside dollars guaranteed to 
design the establishment and the enhancement of development ot- 
fices. That suggests that those development offices m the main are 
going to be concentrating in fundraising activities that evolve from 
the garnering of dollars from the Fortune 500. I am saying that 
that is all well and good. But, that those same offices, if they exist 
must also be involved in the business of garnering Federal dol- 
lars— dollars that are designed to enhance these campuses. 1 here- 
fore, on that basis, to save this Nation's collective neck. 
Mr. Hacklby. I would just like to take- — 
Chairman Jefferson. We are going to have to take it very quick- 
ly, and move on to the others, very quickly. 

Mr. Hackley. A quick response. It appears that Representative 
Payne read the part of my address that I did not give because of 
my efforts to conform to tune constraints. I will just read four sen- 
tences. The great challenge that many HBCUs face today is that of 
creating learning environments which will accommodate students 
of a wide range of abilities and backgrounds. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising to find schools employing three distinct tracts of learning, 
deluding a development tract, which is where a large number ot 
those students will be; a standard, what we call the average tract; 
and, of course, an honors curriculum. 

Generally, special emphasis is placed on the two extreme tracts, 
you know, on the honors or on the developmental. The ones in the 
middle are sort of left unattended. Then, I go on in the final sen- 
tences to indicate that through partial support from Part B funds, 
but also through the types of things that Dr. Fort is talking about, 
we can address those varying needs. It has to be done that way be- 
cause it will require special attention, and a normal formula will 
not give you the money through state appropriations to deal with 

!t Chairman Jefferson. We will let Dr. Cook, since he is the host 
here, make a brief comment. Then, we will go to Congressman 
Washington and to Congresswoman Mink. Since he is from Texas, 
he will yield to her, because he is the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Cook. Black and white institutions are n >t monolithic, lney 
represent a wide universe. The spectrum is very broad. Hence, the 
answer to the question of increasing numbers of black students 
coming to black colleges cannot be the same. Some institutions, 
like Dillard, will become more and more selective. We have been 
selective, but we are increasingly selective. We have set a cap 
really on the number of students. We are about where we want to 
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go, around 1 600. We simply cannot take additional students. That 
involves all kinds of facilities. We are trying to expand here and 
there. 

So, the answer depends upon the school. Now, there are many 
black schools, let s face it, that are not too crowded. There are a lot 
of empty dormitories. Obviously, they can take a lot of those stu- 

j J 8, li ere a lot of black 80110018 that h « ve le *» than 600 stu- 
dents. There have been some schools, you mentioned Spellman, 
where mv wife happened to attend, and you mentioned Morehouse, 
where I happened to attend. Spellman was taking enormous enroll- 
ment. It went up to beyond 2,000 several years ago. The size of it 
was going in a direction where it did not want to go. So, it cut 
back. On the other hand, Morehouse is enrollment driven. So, it 
has been building more and more dormitories. But, you simply 
cannot project what is going to happen in the next 5 or 10 years in 
total enrollment. 

So, it depends upon the institution. There is not a singular 
answer to this question because of its complexity and the diversity 
of institutions. So, the answer that Morehouse might give, or DU- 
lard might give, might not be the answer that A&T might give. 
■* SS 076 * black c 011 ?? 68 and universities represent vast diver- 
sity. They are not monolithic. They do not represent a single cate- 
gory. So, the strategies rnd the approaches will be the functional 
priorities, division, and the character of the institution. 

You raise the question, what kind of an institution do I want Dil- 
laro^mversity to be 5 years from now, 10 years from now? If you 
go beyond 2000, you have a different kind of an institution. So, 
there are all sorts of philosophical, ethical and humanistic ques- 
tions to be raised. 

Chairman Jefferson. Mr. Washington I am sure will yield to 
you, Congresswoman Mink. 
Mrs. Mink. Thank you, Mr. Washington. 
Mr. Washington. For debate only. 
Mrs. Mink. Are we here to debate? 
[Laughter.] 

i y* 88 *, ve /y.' vei T exciting and interesting panel. I have 
learned a great deal. I do have a mountain of questions. I know 
that the time is limited, but I wanted to expand on the idea of the 
importance of expanding opportunities for students in your col- 

My question is, first, if we were able to, if you were able to fully 
S^L" 11 ^ ^"Cftional opportunities that you could offer in all 
oi the 114 colleges, how large an increase would that be for the stu- 
dent enrollments in your black colleges? Does anyone have that 
answer? If we are talking about the necessity of enlarging Federal 
support, and establishing an entitlement program which would 
guarantee every eligible student that wanted to enroll in your col- 
le tff . how much of an expansion would that entail? 
nl£i i RT> Con&raswoman Mink, I would have to refer it to Dr. 
Cook s eloquence. He has hit it on the nose. There is no monolithic 
answer. I can suggest to you, for example, just one sample re- 

»Ju e l? a . numbe ' °f i campuses in this Nation that are histori- 
cally black and have highly organized and sophisticated pre-Ph.D., 
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or even Ph.D. programs in the field of engineering. I mentioned 
eight in number. Now, those are unique. We have been given the 
nature of the economic development and goals internationally of 
this nature for the year 2000 and beyond, therefore the dollars that 
are needed for purposes of enhancing the infrastructure of those 
eight campuses are massive, if not monumental. But, as far as I am 
concerned, they must be met if, in fact, this Nation is to seek and 
to secure its destiny from just the point of view of developing a 
greater stance, internationally, in the area of engineering. 

Secondly, and at the same time, we talked about the need for in- 
creasing by five the number of graduate programs that are housed 
by five institutions, as pertains to such fields as pharmacy and the 
law. Pharmaceutical sciences are absolutely critical as pertains to 
the health status of not only black kids, but also white kids, yellow 
kids, and brown kids, too. On that basis, then, it is critically incum- 
bent upon the Nation to do something about increasing the viabili- 
ty of the ability of those campuses that have schools of pharmacy 
to deal aggressively with the needs of their students, such as 
Xavier, for example, in this city, or my friend Fred Humphrey, 
who is with Florida A&M in Florida. On that basis, then, you need 
another package of dollars designed to insure the adequacy of those 
youngsters. „ . , _ „ , . 

But then again, thirdly, as cautioned by my friend Dr. Hackley, 
something must be done to insure that there is an enhanced rela- 
tionship between the undergraduate liberal arts relationships on 
our campuses at the pre-graduate school level, and what happens 
as a connecting link between the undergraduate programs and the 
youngsters that are coming in K through 12. That requires billions. 
That is the reason why I made my comment at the outset that to 
merely talk about $900 million, or whatever the figure is, as the 
figure that has been given to us in an allocation basis, is totally 
insufficient when you take a look at the nature of the track records 
that this Nation has promulgated on behalf of less than 100 institu- 
tions nationally since the inception of the National Science Act. 

Once Sputnik hit the fan, this Nation pulled out all the stops. 
The problem is that in so doing, it created that gargantuan like 
galloping ethos defined as the good old boy network. That good old 
boy network, like it or not, enhanced the coffers, the laboratories, 
and the structures of such institutions as Berkeley, Michigan, and 
other institutions. I am not knocking them because I did my under- 
graduate work at Michigan, and did my doctorate at Berkeley. So, I 
am not knocking those institutions. But, the fact of the matter is, 
that of that 100, only in the top 50 was there one black campus 
that enjoyed the spoils of that fruit. . 

I am saying to you that enough is enough. Now you have to in- 
crease the viability of billions, not just millions, billions as levied 
toward the necessities of these campuses on a non-monolithic basis. 
That means you take care of the needs of the engineering schools. 
You take care of the needs of the pharmacy schools. You take care 
of the needs of the undergraduate programs and their variances as 
they impact upon these 114 institutions. 

Mrs. Mink. One final question. Do I still have some time? We are 
under a 5 minute limit, too. 
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I was interested in Dr. Hackley's comments having to do with 
the necessity of starting early, beginning even in the sixth grade. 
Could you sort of explain how that program works at your college, 
and how you identify which students you are going to impact at 
the sixth grade, and what successes you have had, and what num- 
bers you have dealt with? 

Mr. Hacklky. The question you just asked also includes some ref- 
erence to what Mr. Payne asked. One thing we need to do is to un- 
derstand that we cannot save the whole world. That is what I tell 
my campus. But, we can do a whole lot more about what is going 
on in our county than we are doing right now. So, we have a schol- 
arship program, for example, where students are given academic 
scholarships. They are required to perform public service, at least 6 
hours per week of public service in the public schools. They go into 
the elementary schools and mentor and tutor young children. 

We have a wealth of information, both anecdotal as well as sta- 
tistical, to show that the students do do well. They dress better. 
They behave better. They change their attitudes about so many 
things when these college students come in there and spend an 
hour or 2 hours with them per week. They move around. 

So, we have those numbers. We have the numbers of the Upward 
Bound, bridging programs. But, what we are trying to do is not just 
change the number. I think this gets in with what Mr. Payne was 
asking. We do not want to just change the number. We want to 
change the quality of the number arriving so that they will berin 
to get out of school. 

Most states fund on a body count so that the students come into 
the university. They stay there for 11 days. They drive the budget, 
and what happens to them after that is not relevant, just as long 
as the next year you bring in another number to drive your budget 
some more. What we ought to be focusing on is making sure that 
they move all the way through, and hold schools more accountable 
for graduations than from the number that comes in the door on 
the front end. 

As I talk to you about what has happened at Fayetteville State 
University in the past 3 years, that is a result of the activities that 
we started 3 to 3% years ago. The kids then were in ninth and 
tenth grade when we started working with them, and changed 
their aspirations about going to college. It is interesting, and let me 
say this, and I will try to quit it like this, but this is a very impor- 
tant subject to me. 

When we work with those kids in those minority areas, if you go 
in with them m September, and you ask those kids, "How many of 
you intend to go to college?" The hands that go up are very, very 
minuscule. But, after 2 or 3 months, practically 90 percent of those 
luds raise their hands, and they say, "I am going to go to college." 
*or us, what we also understand that they say is, "Not only am I 
going to go to college," we are talking about sixth and seventh 
grade kite now, but they say, "I am going to Fayetteville State 
University. The kids they work with are from Fayetteville State 
University, with the T-shirts on and the sweatshirts on, and they 
talk about the campus. They bring them to the campus to visit. 
I hey look at the observatory. They visit classes, etc. 
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That is the way to get them linked to something that hippens 
after the twelfth grade. As I said, about 45 percent increase and 
the black student enrollment from that county alone, that is a con- 
sequence of that. When we see 58 percent increase in white stu- 
dents coming from that county, that is a consequence of that. 

And when we see them moving through the university that is 
not only a consequence of the increasing numbers, but it is also a 
consequence of our having told them. You need to take Algebra I, 
Algebra II, and Geometry. Do not let that counselor put you in 
Arithmetic for Every Day Living and Marketing Merchandising. 
Take real Biology. Don't take this Applied and Technical Biology. 
Take real Biology." We send things home to their parents. We 
meet with the parents. We hold family math night where we tell 
parents how to teach their children math, and all that kind of 

stuff. _ ... 

I apologize for taking that much tune. But, this is a very compre- 
hensive type of thing that we are doing. And the results, as the sta- 
tistics show, is what I was trying to show you about what occurs 
when you work with those kids. _ , , , « 

Finally, the program in Cleveland, is the one that shows not only 
do the kids behave better, and have a higher grade point average, 
but they graduate in higher rates from those high schools. They go 
to colleges in higher rates. And the graduation rate, generally, 
from that program that has been going on a number of years now, 
is 80 percent. The graduation rate nationally is 50 percent. For 
black kids in that program in Cleveland, the graduation rate is 76 
percent, and nationally it ranges from 26 to 31 percent. So, they do 
work 

Mrs. Mink. I commend you for that. I am really excited. I hope 
we can put something into the Higher Education Bill that does ex- 
actly that. 

Chairman Jefferson. Well, thank you, and I should say tins. 
There is no way to answer with the comprehension that you would 
like to the question that Mrs. Mink has asked. I would like to, and 
I am sure the committee would like, to have each of you for the 
questions that have been asked that you could not have been fully 
able to respond to, to respond to the questions in writing so that we 
can make the best use possible of the information you have that 
you can provide the committee. 

We still have our outstanding gentleman from Texas. Mr. Wash- 

m M^ n Washington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. 
I am mindful of the time. I believe we may request, by unanimous 
consent, may we not, Mr. Chairman, that the record remain opened 
for a period not to exceed 14 days for the presentation of other 
written documents of response to questions? 

Chairman Jefferson. Is there objection from the committee? 
Without objection, it is agreed to. ...... A . 

Mr. Washington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did not want this 
record to remain silent on one point. What you all do is so, so very 
important because in the areas where we need additional strength- 
ening and support from "outside the belt," you bring that.. There 
are some who suggest that Members of Congress, from time to 
time, only talk to themselves and listen to themselves, and there is 
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no support out in the real world for some of the ideas and notions 
that my brother from Illinois and the rest of us attempt to articu- 
late. 

And since I was not here and did not have an opportunity to ask 
uny questions of the Deputy Assistant Secretary on one specific 
point, I would like, if you have any feelings in that regard, in the 
time available, otherwise, if you would express them, I have some 
concern, and perhaps it is just me. If so, if I am dreaming, just tell 
me that I am dreaming, and we will go on to the next panel. 

On the question of the potential violation of Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, with respect to the Part B funds and the recom- 
mendation of the administration that they eliminate the require- 
ment that institutions continue to have as their principal mission 
the education of black Americans. I am troubled by that sugges- 
tion, even taken alone. But taken in concert with the advisory 
opinion, or whatever it was, from the Assistant Secretary back in 
December with respect to race specific scholarships— these things 
taken together, it seems to me to appear, at least from this un- 
learned person s point of view, to set up a straw man for the pur- 
pose of later knocking that straw man down. 

As far as I know, these institutions have always been integrated, 
m that they have always been opened to people of all races. I do 
not know of a historically black school in the history of this coun- 
try, at least in my readings and my scant study, that discriminated 
in the sense that doors were closed to whites or persons of other 
extractions, while, of course, the same was not true. 

Then, you put that against the backdrop of this same administra- 
tion with the other tongue, talking about choice in schools. Well, 
you are talking about choice in schools that are private and still 
segregated. How do these things reconcile themselves, or am I just 
dreaming? 

Mr. Kildee. Oh, you are not dreaming. 

Mr. Washington t s it just me? Am I paranoid? I mean, is 
there 

Mr. Hackley. You may be, but that does not mean that that is 
not a valid question that you raised. 

Mr. Washington. I am interested in your thoughts, if you have 
thoughts, on the record. It was not a rhetorical question. Perhaps, I 
wked it in a rhetorical fashion. But, let me put it this way. Against 
that backdrop, then, do you have any response to the suggestion by 
the administration that they make T 'color blind" the Part B funds 
for institutions such as yours? 

Mr. Cook. I have a response. I think it is based upon a tragic il- 
lusion. This society. Congressman, did not accidentally produce 
racism or the disabilities of blacks. This society builds on a con- 
scious and deliberate attempt, going back to slavery, not only to ex- 
clude blacks from equal opportunity, but really to dehumanize 
them, too. It is not accidental. 

I am always amazed to hear people talk about color blind in the 
American society, when the whole history of this society has been 
the very opposite. If you argue to have a color blind society now 
based on all the disabilities, all the oppression that blacks have suf- 
fered, what you do, Mr. Congressman, is to idealize, absolutize, and 
sanctify the status quo with all of these injustices, all of this op- 
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pre8sion, all the disability that blacks have suffered down to the 
grinding years, the decades. This is a tragic illusion. 

There is nothing racially unconscious about American society. ^ 
On the contrary, just as it took conscious, deliberate, concentrated, ' 
sustained efforts to build this society's institution on racism, it is 
going to take concentrated focus, creative and sustained efforts to 
dismantle all the in^uities of the status quo. What you have now, 
and this illusion of the administration and of others, when you talk 
about color blindness, this reflects a dramatic and tragic blindness 
to the reality of color. This whole pattern of racial discrimination, 
based upon the past, and the past is the present, if you do not use 
race specificity, if you do not concentrate on this dismantling of 
racism, what you are going to do is to absolutize the status quo, 
and blacks are going to fall further and further behind in this race 
in the pursuit of the American dream. 

So, I differ with them on it. I think it is a tragic illusion. I think 
it is anti-democratic. I think it is a moral disgrace and a scandal. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Jefferson. How do you really feel about it? 

Mr. Washington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you for your provocative question, 
Mr. Washington. _. . , 

Chair aian Jefferson. Thank you very much. 1 .is has been a 
brilliant panel. We really applaud you for what you have done 
here. Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] , 

Chairman Jefferson. I want to try, if I can, we only have two 
persons in the next panel. If we can really hold to our 5 minute 
rule, and really move this, we could be free around 1 p.m., and may 
be able to get a sandwich and come back and finish up. That is 
what we had planned to do, and I really hope that we can adhere 
to that, and get that done. 

Will the next two panelists please come forward? Barbara 
Tucker-Blair and Joe Page. _ 

May I please get the panel going? I know that things are stretch- 
ing out a bit. But, Mrs. Barbara Tucker-Blair, if you are ready to 
start now, ma'am, we would like to begin with you. Then, Mr. 
Page, just follow directly. We will ask questions, as we have of the 
last panel, at the conclusion of the testimony of bcth of you. 

Mrs. Blair? 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA TUCKER-BLAIR, DIRECTOR OF FINAN- 
CIAL AID SERVICES, TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY, TUSKEGEE, ALA - 
BAMA 

Mrs. Blair. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the House 
and Labor Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education and Labor, I 
am Barbara Blar, Director of Financial Aid Services at Tuskegee 
University located in Tuskegee, Alabama. I am honored to be here 
to address this committee on the Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. 

Chairman Jefferson. May I interrupt you for just a moment? If 
you have observed the rule that we have been trying to operate on, 
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that is to summarize your testimony, limit it to 5 minutes if you 
can. 

Mrs. Blair. Yes. 

Chairman Jefferson. I would like to just reiterate that with the 
hope that it would be adhered to this time. 

Mrs. Blair. Historically Black Colleges and Universities have a 
significant role in educating and producing successful black Ameri- 
can and other minority graduates. Dr. Joyce Fleming reported in 
Blacks in College, that "in determining what happens to black stu- 
dents in black colleges as compared to black students who attend 
white colleges, even with fewer resources, black students in black 
colleges show more academic progress than blacks in white col- 
leges." 

It has been predicted, as previously stated, that by the year 2000 
the majority of the work force in America will be made up of mi- 
norities. Thev will not be able to compete without affordable oppor- 
tunities for higher education. Aiding minority and nontraditional 
students in attending HBCUs that oner quality programs is crucial 
to the survival of this Nation. Many of the minority students who 
have graduated would not have been able to do so without the as- 
sistance of funds made available through Titles in the Higher Edu- 
crt: a Act of 1965. For this, we are grateful. 

A i proximately 17 percent of all black students enrolled in post 
s voir^ry institutions are enrolled at HBCUs, but they graduate 
e n;i imately 30 to 35 percent of all black students. We are all 
a. 1 re of the constant reduction in Federal dollars available over 
the A 10 years. HBCUs have been adversely affected by these re- 
ductions. 

Titles I through XI of the act are each significant to HBCUs as a 
whole. Thev are the kev to viable strengthening of HBCUs. Theii 
overall goal is to provide opportunities for students to get the best 
education possible at colleges of their choice. While Tuskegee Uni- 
versity receives funding under Titles III, IV, and X of the act, my 
comments will be focused briefly on Titles III and IX, and mainly 
on Title IV. 

The programs and provisions in the act which we view as most 
significant to the mission and financial stability of HBCUs include, 
Title III, strengthening developing institutions. Funding under 
Title III supports institutional efforts in planning, implementation 
and evaluation of programs in academic and administrative areas. 
Unrestricted grant money is provided that enables ue to strengthen 
our faculty, renovate buildings, purchase computers and other spe- 
cial equipment that we would not otherwise be able to afford. Addi- 
tionally, this provision has made it possible for Tuskegee Universi- 
ty to upgrade selected educational facilities to meet accreditation 
requirements. Specialized accreditation of professional programs 
ensures and assists the university in meeting its mission to offer 
superior technical, scientific, and professional education with a 
career orientation. 

TRIO helps us identify talented minority students and provide 
support services that are essential to their enrollment in college. It 
is also important that the TRIO programs receive adequate funding 
so that critical special services and community development pro- 
grams can continue. 
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Title IV, the student aid programs, increasing funding for the 
Pell Grant, SEOG, SSIG, and College Work Study programs, would 
make it more conducive for needy individuals to attend colleges of 
their choice in both the public and private sectors. This would also 
assist in aiding universities to work toward their mission and fi- 
nancial stability in that financial aid awards would be more attrac- 
tive to students. Offeringaid packages with less loan liability could 
increase enrollment in HBCU schools. 

Concerns under the Title IV of the act. 

1. Because of the current structure, students have to rely heavily 
on loans to finance their education and black students are very re* 
luctant to take out loans, which makes the choices more difficult 
for them. This would indicate that there needs to be a balance be- 
tween grants and loans. There is not enough grant support for first 
generation students. As a result, this causes them to miss out on 
opportunities of choice, or they graduate with heavy loan indebted- 
ness, thus increased default rates on loans. The loans are not 
repaid, not because they do not want to repay them, but because 
the jobs secured do not pay enough to enable them to repay. In 
other words, the earning power does not measure up to the loan 
liability acquired by students in completing their educational ca- 
reers. 

2. Because of the loan burdens, there is also a reduction in the 
number of black American students able to go on to graduate 
schools. The end result is a decrease in the number of students 
going on to earn Ph.D.s from graduate schools around the country. 
What you get is a tendency for people to abandon education for the 
more lucrative fields of law and engineering. 

3. The possibility of community service being tied to a student 
being able to go to college is another concern* 

4. The paperwork reviewed by financial aid administrators is 
enormous. The process is so complicated that many people in need 
get hung up in verification. Reducing the amount of paperwork re- 
quired to perform verification, and simplifying the documents by 
applications are necessary. 

5. Middle income students are being squeezed out of the financial 
aid process, thus being deprived the opportunity to attend the col- 
lege of their choice. Home equity as a part of the resources tends to 
indicate that the parent can do more, however, this data can some- 
times be misleading. We have found in awarding financial aid at 
Tuskegee that middle income students need just as much, or 
almost as much financial assistant as low income students. 

6. The effort underway to revise policies and procedures for the 
loan program through the direct loan program would help to 
reduce the paperwork burden in administering loan fund to quali- 
fied students. We somewhat support that notion. 

Title IX of graduate education. As previously stated, the number 
of minority candidates for doctoral study are steadily decreasing. 
The loan liabilities that students are ending up with to pursue 
graduate studies is alarming. Having additional grant funds to 
assist minority students to pursue master's and doctoral degrees 
will ensure availability of qualified human resources for the future. 
Increasing the amount in the programs already established could 
be one way to increase graduate access. 
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In conclusion, we must find ways to support education, or by the 
year 2000 other countries will leave us behind. 
Recommendations for improvement of the act's effectiveness: 

1. Simplify the need analysis process and applications for stu- 
dents. 

2. Simplify the independent student definition. It is currently dif- 
ficult, and the way that it is designed on the application, it makes 
the application form look intimidating to the students. 

3. Increase SEOG, SSIG, PeU Grant, and College Work Study 
funding. Federal support of SSIG is very critical. A significant 
number of students benefit from SSIG. Requiring the states to 
match funds could eliminate some states from providing these 
funds to their students. If the states are not financially equipped to 
match these funds, it would have adverse effect on students and 
their families. Increased funding in the College Work Study pro- 
gram would make more jobs available, while giving a larger 
number of students financial assistance and job experience. The 
work study program is an excellent source of self-help funding. By 
increasing Pell and SEOG funding, the needier students could get 
better aid packages and less loan liability. 

4. Make public assistance applicants automatically eligible to re- 
ceive Federal funds without a financial aid verification process. 
These applicants have already undergone verification. 

6. Require standard applications for Part B loans. The multitude 
and diverse number of applications that we have to use to process 
GSL inhibits expedient processing and delivering of funds. 

6. Reduce the paperwork requirements for processing aid and ad- 
ministering the programs. The amount of paperwork required to 
award various types of aid and to properly administer each pro- 
gram is enormous. 

7 - An° w Srant; or loan funding without a needs test, through 
Title rv, for the nontraditional student. Higher education trends 
are headed towards increased numbers of nontradl ional students 
entering the arena. 

8. Continue the provision for renovation and construction in Title 
III of the act. 

9. Increase grant funding through Title IX for graduate study mi- 
norities and women. 

}?• todufe middle income students in the grant by removing the 
Pell eligible criteria from campus based funds, and exclude home 
equity as a part of the resources in determining for low and middle 
income families. 

Mr. Chairman, committee members, we appreciate the support 
and hard work that you have put into the reauthorization process. 
We are confident that Congress will put forth a package that is in 
the best interest of this Nation. Again, thank you for the opportu- 
nity to address the body. 

[The prepared statement of Barbara Tucker-Blair follows:] 
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HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND 




RELATED TITLES OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 



Good Morning, my mm If Barbara Tucker-Blair. I •■ Director of Financial Aid 
Services at Tutkegee University , Tuskegee, Alabama, I grateful for thle 
opportunity to eddrett the House Education snd Lsbor Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Educstlon as ve move closer to reauthorlsatlon of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965* 

Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) have a significant 
rols In educating and producing successful Black American and other minority 
graduates* Dr. Joyce Flesdng reported In Blacks In College, that "in 
determining what happens to blsck students In black colleges as compared to 
black students who attend white colleges t even with fsw resources, black 
students In black schools show more scademic progress than blacks In white 
colleges*" 

It has been predicted that by the year 2000 the Mjorlty of the 
workforce In America will be made up of minorities* They will not be able to 
coapete without affordable opportunities for higher education* Aiding minority 
and nontradltlonal students In attending HBCUs that offer quality programs Is 
cruel si to the survival of this nation* Many of the minority students who have 
graduated would not have been able to do so without the assistance of funds Mde 
svallsble through Titles In the Higher Education Act (HEA) of 1965, and for this 
we are grateful* ApproxUately ?7 percent of all blsck students enrolled In 
post secondary institutions are enrolled at HBCUs, but they graduate 30 percent 
of all blsck students* We all are aware of the constsnt reduction in federal 
dollars svallable over the last ten years. HBCUs have been adversely effected 
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by theae reductions. 

Titlee I through XI of iht Act ere etch significant to HBCUe ■■ ■ whole. 
They ere the key to viable etrengthening of HBCUe. Their overall goal it to 
provide opportunities for students to get the beet educetion poeeible et 
colleges of their choice. While Tuekegee Univereity receive! funding under 
Titlee III, IV, end X of the Act, ay coavente will be focueed only on Titlee III 
and IV. 

The prograaa' end proviaioni in the Act which we view as aoet significsnt 
to the aission and finsncial stsbility of HBCU*e include: 
Title III: Strengthening Developing Institutions. Funding under Title III 
supports institutional efforts in the plsnning, iapleaentetion, snd evslustion 
of progrsas in acedeaic snd sdainistrstive areas. Unrestricted grsnt aoney is 
provided thst ensbles us to strengthen our fsculty, renovste buildings, purchaae 
coaputera and other apecial equipaent that we would not otherwiae be sble to 
sfford. Additionslly, this provision made it possible for Tuskegee University 
to upgrsde selected educstionsl fscilities to aeet sccreditstion requireaents. 
Specialised accreditation of professional prograaa enaurea and assists the 
University in aeeting ita aisaion to offer superior technicsl, scientific snd 
professionsl education with s csreer orientation. 

TRIO helps us to identify tslented ainority students and provide support 
services thst sre essentisl to their enrollment in college. It is also 
iaportsnt thst the TRIO Progrsas receive adequate funding so thst critical 
apecial services snd community development prograaa can continue. 
Title IV: Student Aid. Increasing funding for the Pell Grant, SEOC, SSIG and 
College Work Study prograaa would aake it aore conducive for needy individuals 
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to atttnd collegea of thtir eholet in both tht public and private aactora. Thia 
would alao aaaiat in aiding Univtraitita to work toward their aiaaion and 
financial atablllty in that financial aid awarda would be aora attractive to 
atudanta. Offering aid packagea with leaa loan liability could increaae 
enrollment at HBCUa« 

CONCERNS IN TITLE IV OF THE ACT: 

1. Becauae of the current atructure, atudanta have to rely heavily on loana 
to finance their education and black atudanta are very heaitant to take 
out loana, which aakea the choicea sore difficult for thea. Thia would 
indicate that there needa to be a balance between granta and loana. 
There ia not enough grant aupport for firat generation atudanta. Aa a 
reeult, thia causes thea to alaa out on opportunities of choice or they 
graduate with heavy loan indebtedneaa; thua increaaed default ratea on 
loana. The loana are not repaid, not becauaa they do not want to repay; 
but becauae the Joba aecured do not pay enough to enable thea to repay. 
In other worda, the earning power doea not aeaaure up to the loan 
liability acquired by atudanta in coaplatlng their educational cereere. 
2. Becauae of the loan burdena, there la alao a reduction in the nuaber of 
Black Aaerlcan atudanta able to go on to graduate school. The end 
reault la e decreaae in the nuaber of atudanta going on to earn PhOa 
froa graduate schools around the country* What you get ia a tendency 
for people to abandon education for the aora lucrative fielda of medicine 
and law becauae of earning power. Fewer and fewer atudanta are going 
into any field of education. Thia indicates that fewer teacher a ere 
being trained at the eleaentary, secondary and college levela. 
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3. Th. po«.ibility of co-unit, aervice being tied to • atudent being , b l. 
to go to college it another cooc.ro. Such • requlreeent would dlecourage 
young .dulte fro. poor fertile. £r o. con.id.ring coll.g. boc.u.. of th. 
d.Ly in qualifying to rtc.lv. ...l.t.nc. Por th. -or. .cono.ic.lly 
well-to-do .tud.nt, mch . requireaant would preeent 1... 0 f • proble. 
bteiUM they would h.v. oth.r M .n«. N.ny, if not mt, of th. bl.ck 
coll.g.. .ireedy h .v. cownity ..evict ori.nt.tlon for .tud.nt. 
enrolled tt th.it in.titution.. Volunt.ry aervice hat traditionally 
ba.n a kay roaponant at black coll.g... 

*. Th. paperwork reviewed by financial aid adalnletretore 1. anoraoua. 
Tha procaa. i. , 0 coapllc.t.d that H ny paopla i„ „..„ ,« nunf up ln 
varification. teducing tha .aouut of paperwork required to p.rfora 
varificatlon and alapllfying th. docuaanta for application 
ara nacaaaary. 

5. Mlddla incow .tud.nt. .re Ming aquc«ed out of tha financial aid 
procaaa, thua balng daprivad of tha opportunity to .ttand th. coll.g. 
of th.ir choice. Hoaa „ U ity a. . part of tha raaourcaa t.nda to 
indicate that tha parent cen do tort, however, thle date cen eoaetlae. 
be Pleading. We heve found that alddle inem .tud.nt. need alaoet 
ee Mich aaaiatanea ee low i„ c <™ .tudente. Bringing thle group beck 
into the loop would enable aora .tudente to obtain . colle,, .ducation. 

6. The effort underw.y to revlee polide. end procedure, for the lo.n 
progre. would help to reduce the p.perwork burden in ad.lni.t.rl„g loan 
fund, to qualified .tudente. He etrongly .upport the notion bec.ue, 
beeed on our analyela of the propoeel, the poaltlva outco.ee would f. r 
out weigh any other coneideretione. Exe.pl.. .re, •'eli.in.tion of the 
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CSL epplicetion, timely delivery of eld, more time eveilable for 
counseling by finenciel tld offices, elimination of up front 
origlnetion end inturanct ftee, improved acceee to defereente, eutomatic 
loan coneolldetion, choice of repeyment plana with no additional chargee, 
and reduction in the conatant preaaure to incrcaae atudent intereat ratea 
to offaet government subsidies. 

In conclusion, we must find waya to aupport education, or by the year 2000, 

other countries will l««ve ua behind* 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING THE ACT'S EFFECTIVENESS? 

The following recommendatlone are submitted for conaideration; 

1. Simplify the need analyala proceaa and appllcatlona for etudente. 
Studenta and parenta are fearful of the coaplex forms which can 
be a deterrent to applicant! . 

2. Simplify the independent atudent definition. Ae reported by 
CSS, the current definition la too complicated. Studenta cennot 
underetend it; eld edminiatretore find it difficult to edminleter; 
end the 16 queetlona currently required to fulfill it make the 

for. look intimidating. Therefore, we concur with CSS' recommendation 
to preeerve the current automatic criteria, permit greduete end 
profeaelonel etudente to eatabllah independence eutomatically, end 
ellmlnete ell conditional criteria. 

3. increeee grent (SEOG, SSIC, Pell Crent) end College Work-Study 
funding. The reduction of loen indebtedneee after greduation will 
aleo reeult in reduced dcfeult retee for HBCUa. 

4. Make public eeeletance applicante eutomatically eligible to receive 
federel fund* without e financial eld verificetion proceae. These 
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applicants hava alraady undergons verification undsr anothar fadaral 
program and datonatratad sllgibillty. Thert la no naad to dupllcata 
affort. 

5. laqulrs atandard appllcatlona for Part B loana (Stafford, SLS and 
PLUS). Tha dlvsrslty In loan appllcatlona Inhlblta axpadlant 

p rocs s sing and dslivsrv of funda. 

6. Haduea tha paperwork rsqulrsaents for procaaalng aid and 
admlnlstsrlng tha program. Tha saount of paparvork raqulrad 
to award various typas of aid and to propsrly adstinlstsr 
aach program la snorstous. 

7. Allow grant or loan funding without a naada taat, through Tltla IV, 
for tha nontradltlonal atudant. Hlghar Education trsnds ara haadad 
toward Incraaaad nuabtrs of nontradltlonal atudanta an taring tha 
arana, currantly thara ara no provlalona for thla category of atudant. 

6. Contlnua tha provision for ranovatlon and conatructlon In Tltla 111 
of tha Act. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, and I appreciate your diligent 
effort to come within that time limit. I know you were pressing 
very hard to do that. Mr. Page? 

STATEMENT OF JOE PAGE, FINANCIAL AID OFFICER, 
GRAMBLING STATE UNIVERSITY, GRAMBLING, LOUISIANA 

Mr. Page. Mr. Chairman, and other members of this subcommit- 
tee, I appreciate the opportunity to be here today. 

My name is Joe Page. I have been serving in student financial 
aid for the past 21 years. I am currently serving as the college 
work study coordinator at Grambling State University. Grambling 
is a historically black university that has a long history in educat- 
ing and providing services to students throughout the world, espe- 
cially those who have been economically, socially, and educational- 
ly deprived. 

The written testimony has been submitted, as requested, to Con- 
gressman Jefferson by Ms. Cynthia Burks, our director of student 
aid. The paper concentrates on Title IV programs. It identifies and 
discusses the complexity and the delivery system, as well as the 
lack of appropriate funding levels that will be more beneficial to 
our students who need and apply for assistance. 

Grambling State University is a publicly supported institution 
that has undergraduate and graduate programs of study. Our insti- 
tution participates in all major Title IV programs, and has a 
modest amount of institutional funds to award. To the extent that 
funds are available, we are committed to meeting the full docu- 
mented need of all students. 

Grambling State University supports the recommendation of the 
National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators to 
increase the grant from $8,100, as written in Subpart I of the 1965 
act, to $4,400. The act states that by 1991 the grant award should 
be $3,100. However, the current maximum award of $2,400 per 
award year is only half of the tuition of Louisiana residents, and 
even less for out-of-state students. 

The current level of funding is not adequate to support the needs 
of students at our historically black university. Ninety percent of 
our students receive some form of financial assistance. Gramh'ing 
is not an exception to the national loan imbalance. Our level of 
SEOG funding is lees than $870,000, while the student loan volume 
is in excess of $11 million dollars. This statistic serves as evidence 
that the current level of SEOG funding is woefully inadequate to 
assist our needy and deserving students. 

Grambling State University supports the NASFAA's recommen- 
dation to delete the Pell Grant eligibility criteria to determine 
SEOG recipients. Concurring with NASFAA's recommendation 
would provide greater flexibility in targeting SEOG funds to stu- 
dents according to the level of their remaining need. 
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Grambling State University is grateful for the opportunity to 
share its view on issues that must be addressed as we approach re- 
authorization. We must simplify the Federal aid application proc- 
ess. The forms must be made simpler and the delivery system less 
complicated. No institution anywhere is any better than the service 
it provides to its people. Services can be provided to students who 
attend our institution only if the institution is able to cope with 
the student aid delivery system and serve them well. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Joe Page follows:] 
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As Ra author Isat ion approach*!, thara ara many important laauaa 
which tf fact Historically Black Collogaa and Unlvarsltlsa (HBCUi) 
which must ba addrasssd, without which wa thraatan tha accaaa to 
highar aducatlon for thoaa atudanta who would banaflt Mat. This 
papar will dlacuaa apacifle Tltla XV ragulatlon* which dlractly 
affact accaaa to highar aducatlon for naady atudanta* 

Tha antlra rtderal aid application procaaa has bacoM ao 
complax that low incoma and minority atudanta ara not attandlng 
collaga bacauaa of tha complexity of tha procaaa. financial aid 
programs hava grown to sarva a broadar population and tha rasulta 
of tha complex application procaaa has bacoM a determent to low 
income/ first-generation atudanta acroaa tha country. Southing 
must ba dona to make tha application procaaa and dallvary eystem 
mora ueer/consumer-friendly. It la obvious that atudanta and/or 
parants ara having a difficult time computing tha Application ror 
padaral Studant Aid properly; otherwise, thara would not ba a naad 
for a mandatory verification process* 

Mot only la tha Padaral aid application procaaa confusing/ but 
tha funding to support thasa naady programs has not incraaaad as it 
waa aupposa to inaccordanca with what waa writtan in tha original 
Highar Education Act of 1963. Tha coat of collaga tuition rlaaa 
aach year* yat fadsral grant funds hava not riaan proportionately, 
Tha most popular issua that should ba addraaaad through tha 
raauthorisation procass la tha naad for additional grant funds to 
support our institutions. 
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Background information on our Institution it essantlal to the 
understanding of our specific naeds. Graabling State Uni vanity la 
publicly supported Institution that has undergraduate and graduate 
prograiia o£ study. Tha rola of tha Financial Aid Office at 
Grabbling state Unlvaralty la to halp allglbla studanta pursua 
thalr aduoatlonai goals. Graabling 8tatt Unlvaralty ballavas that 
it is tha raaponslbllity of parsnts and atudants to Mat 
aducational coat through eapAoyaent, aarnlngsi and othar avallabla 
rasourcas. Tha Unlvaralty also ballavas that ovary student should 
bo abla to obtain a postsacondary education, regardless of aconoaic 
background, its 6500 plus studant population raproaants both in- 
state and out-of-state reeidents. Grabbling State Unlvaralty la a 
residential caapus, but has a significant number of commuting 
students* The university is a credit-hour institution using 
semesters, Xts aeadaaio year runs froa August to July, 

Graabling state University participates in all major Title XV 
prograas and has a modest amount of institutional funds to award* 
To tha extent that funds are available, Graabling state Unlvaralty 
is committed to meeting tha full documented need of all students. 
Through federal, state, and institutional resources, the 'miverslty 
provides award packages which contain both gift and self-h p forms 
of assistance. Priority consideration for funding is given to 
etudentt who meet established deadlinee for submission of aid. 

Tha Title XV funds awarded from 1988-19 to 1989-90 are 
depicted in Figures 1 through 4* Significant items to note are as 
follows! 
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1. From 1968-89 to 1989-90, there was an eleven perctnt 
increase In Ptll Grant dollars provided to students/ while 
the student loan volume increased from $8,881,384 to 
$11,418,355/ a 39% increase. 

2. Student loans accounted Cor 601 of the total awards in 
1989-90, 50% in 1988-89 and 661 of the total aid awarded 
in 1987-88. 

3. Grants accounted for 33% of total aid awarded in 1989-90, 
35% in 1988-89 and 39% in 1987-83. 

Other relevant items to be considered about our institution 

are as follows t 

1. During the 1989-90, 5,617 students of 7490 students who 
enrolled during this period submitted a Pell Grant appli- 
cation (75%). 

2. During 1989-90, 25% of our students were classified as 
Independent student, while the other 75% were classified 
as dependent students* 

3. The Income levels for the Independent student are listed 
belowt 

Less than $10,000 84% 
Greater than $10,000 16% 
4 * The income levels for the dependent student are listed 
belowt 

Less than $12,000 42% 
$12,001 to $21,000 22% 
$21,001 and greater 36% 
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Testimony leforo the House Education end Labor 
Subcoanlttee on Postsecondary Education 

by Joe 0. fM 
trembling ttata Untverelty 
trembling, Louisiana 7124$ 

July 1?> 1991 



iNTMQtfCTIOM 

My name li Joe 0. Paga. | hava aarvcd In financial aid for 
tha pait 21 yaars and am currant ly sarvlng ai Col Togo work Study 
Coordinator at trembling Stata University^ trembling ts a Historically 
Hack University that hai a long history of educetlng and providing 
•arvfcai to itudanti throughout tha world, especially thoia who nava 
bean economically, socially, and educationally daprlvad. 

Tha wrlttan testimony hai baan submitted at raquaitcd to 
Congressmen William Jefferson by hi. Cynthia Burki, our Dlractor 
of Studant Financial Aid* tha papar concantratai on TltYa IV Programs 
(Student Aid). It Idantlflas and discusses tha complexity In tha 
deltvary system as wall as tha lack of appropriate funding lava Is 
that will ba mora beneficial to our students who need to epply for 
assistance* 

Grambllng State University Is e publicly supported Institution 
thet has undorgroduoto and greduete programs of study* Our Institution 
participates In ell major Title IV Programs and hes e modest amount 
of Inatltutlonel funds to award. To the extent thet funds ere 
avel labia, we are committed to meeting the full documented need of 
all students • 
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Kit grant 

Grambllng State University support! the recommendation of tha 
National Association of Student Aid Administrators (NASFAA) to Increase 
the grant from $3i100 9 as written In Subpart 1 of the 19*5 Act, to 
$4,400. The Act states that by 1991-92 the grant award should be 
$3*100. However, the eurrent maximum award of $2,400 per award year 
Is Only half of the tuition for Louisiana residents and even less 
for out-of-state students. 



Tha current level of funding Is not adequate to support the 
needs of students et our Historically Black University. Ninety percent 
(90t) of our students receive some form of financial assistance. 
Grambllng Is no exception to the national loan Imbalance. Our level 
of SE0Q funding Is less than $370,000, while the student loan volume 
le In excess of 11 million dollars. This statistic serves as evidence 
that the current level of SEOO funding Is woefully Inadequate to 
assist our needy and deserving students* 

Grambllng State University supports the NASFAA's recommendation 
to delete the Pell Grant eligibility criteria for determining SE0C 
recipients. Concurring with NASfAA's recommendation would provide 
greater flexibility In tergetlng SE0G funds to students according 
to the level of their remaining need. 
COMCmSHHI 

Grambllng State University Is grateful for the opportunity to 
share Its views on Issues that must be addressed es we approach 
Reauthorization. We must elmpllfy the Federal aid application process. 
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Tha forms must ba mida slmplar and tha dt II vary lyitam lais 
cwptleatad, mo Institution anywhara Is any battar than tha sarvlca 
. It provldas to Its paopla* Sarvlcas (an ba provldad to studanti 
who attand our Institution only If tha Institution Is sbla to eopa 
with tha studant aid da M vary systam and sarva thai* wall. 
Thank you* 
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Grambling State University 
Qrambling, Louisiana 71245 

Office of Student Financial Aid 
Summary of Title IV Financial Aid 
Fiscal Years: 1987-88 thru 1989-90 



Code Total Dollar 
Type (1897-88) 



Total Dollar Total Dollar 
(1988-88) (1989- 90 



Pell 

CWS 

NDSL 

Stafford 

Plus 

SLS 

SEOQ 



46,185,349.50 
il, 049,311. 60 
$89,160.00 
$9,990,050.16 
$3,310,676.26 
$1,290,636.17 



$7,199,822.00 
$1,049,686.00 
$109,929.00 
$8,881,684.48 
$1,332,904.40 
$1,471,429.63 



$7,981,114.60 
$1,081,441.44 
$60,807.00 
$11,418,364.61 
$1,728,880.12 
$1,298,413.61 



Total $22,1 89,1 39.64 $20.391 ,237.91 $23,938,822.08 




AkilVpe 

Ba(19$7-S$)H(19S$-$9)BI(lW-90) 
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Grambling State University 
Grambling, Louisiana 71245 

Office of Student Financial Aid 
Summary of Title IV Financial Aid 
Fiscal Year 1989-90 

Code Total 
Typ o DoIIt 

Pell 17,981,114.60 

CWS £1,081,441 .44 

ND8L SS0,807.00 

Stafford S1 1,41 8,364.61 

PIUS $1,728,880.12 

8L8 fl ,298,41 3.61 

seoq taaaiaum 

••••• Total *•••• $23,036,822.08 



**** n tHHtfH 



3ttf«4 (47.7ft) 
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Grambling State University 
Grambling, Louisiana 71245 



figute 3 



OWce of Student Financial Aid 
Summary of Title IV Financial Aid 
Fiscal Year 1988-89 



Code 

Btcs. 



Pel! 

CWS 

NOSL 

Stafford 

Plus 

SLS 

SEOQ 



Total 



Total 

Potter, 

$7,190,822.00 
$1,049,686.00 
$109,929.00 
$8,891,684.48 
$1,332,904.40 
$1,471,429.63 



ttttt 



$20,391,237.91 



f#ll(J»*) 



CWS(5.1*) 
KDSL(0i#) 




8100(1.7*) 



913(12%) 



Plui <«.$*) 
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Gambling State University 
Grambling, Louisiana 71245 



Office of Student Financial Aid 
Summary of Title IV Financial Aid 
Fiscal Year 1987-88 



code 

am 



Pell 
cws 

NOSL 

Stafford 

Plus 

SLS 

SEOG 

*•*»* 



Total 
QalilL 

16,186,349.60 
$1,049,311 JBO 
$89,160.00 
$9,690,060.16 
$3,310,876.26 
$1,290,636.17 



Total 



••••• 



$22,189,139.54 



MD8L 



Mori (454%) 




SE00(lJm) 
SLS(5JMI) 
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Grambllng Stat* University 
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With thMt itama In alnd/ wa tuba it tht following comnti and 
racoaasndatlons to bo considered at tho financial aid procass la 
bting updattd with raauthorlsatlon* 

NEAUTHOAX KATION XSSUII 

FILL GMNTt 

Graabling Stata Univaraity supports tho national Association 
of Studtnt Financial Aid Administrator's (KAflFAA) racoaaandatlon to 
incraaaa tha grant award fro* $3/100/ aa wrlttan in Subpart 1 of 
tha 1165 Act # to $4/400. Aa you My ba awara # thla Act atattd that 
by 1991-93/ tha grant award ahould ba $3/100. Tha currant maximum 
award ia $2/400/ $700 laaa than tha budgatad amount. At Graabling 
Stata univoraity/ tha maximum grant award la $1200 par stmts tar. 
This only covara half of tha tuition of Louisiana raaldanta. For 
out-of -stata studtnts, it oovara avan laaa* Conaaquantly/ our 
atudanta hava to bridga tha gap with tha atudant loan programs and 
wa all know whara tha atudant loan program has lad us ♦ 

SUPPUntSHTAIi EDUCATIONAL OFFOKTUNITT GMMM (8EOG) 

Tha currant laval of funding ia not adaquata to support tha 
naada of atudanta at Historically Black Collagaa and Univaraitlaa. 
During tha 1919-90 Award Yaar, 151 of our atudanta wara awardad 
som typa of fadaral stata or institutional aid. ssvanty-flva 
parcant of our atudanta aubalttad grant applications . Nationally/ 
thara ia a grant and loan iabalanca. Graabling Stata Unlvaralty la 
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no exception. Figure 1 dtplcti that our level of SCOG funds have 
boon under $370,000, while the student loan voluae exceeded 11 
million dollari. We need mora SEOO funds appropriated to assist 
the needy students. 
Granbl 

ing State University supports nasfaa'b recomendation to delete the 
Pell Grant eligibility criteria for determining SEOQ recipients. 
Concurring with nasfaa'b recommendation, this would provide greater 
flexibility in targeting SEOG funds to students according to the 
level of their remaining need. 

ROBERT T. STAFFORD LOAN 

There have been suggestions to increase the Stafford Loan 
amounts. Grabbling state University believes the student loan 
programs are fundamentally sound and essential to the financing of 
post secondary institutions. There have been suggestions to 
increase the Stafford Loan amounts. He strongly disagree with 
increasing loan limits. Not only is it contradictory to the 
concept of reducing the national student loan debt, but also 
students from HBCUs are more likely to borrow simply because it is 
available. In most instances, these are the least likely to be 
able to pay the loan back. Stafford Loans are a primary source of 
aid for low income students, They should not be over burdened with 
student loans* Our students heavy reliance on the loan ultimately 
dictates an increased level of default. Zt is our opinion that the 
loan limits for freshmen and sophomores should remain the same, 
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$3629. Junior level should bo $4/000 and senior lovol $$,000 •■ 
thoy are noro likoly to graduate and got o Job. for otudonto 
attending on * half tlM basis, tha annual amounts should bo 
roducod to half of tho standard aaounto. 

MULTIrLI DISBUMKMSMT mi 

Tho Omnibus budget roeoneiliation Act of 1990/ P.L. 101-30$/ 
aaondod tho Higher Education Act to require a 30 day delay in tha 
disbursement of loan proceeds to all flrst-tias/ firt-yaar 
borrowers as a Mature to reduce defaults rates. Orambling State 
university support MASrAA's recommendation to allow a single dis- 
bursement cor loan periods less than 90 days. The regulation aa 
written placea undue financial burden on first-year students/ Mny 
of whoa oust rely en their loan proceeds to pay for living 
expenses/ books / etc. Minority students are hit r ui harder 
because many of their parents cannot bridge the gap in expenaes 
Incurred within that 30 day period. 

run loans 

The Act should requite that PUIS Loan checks be co-payable to 
the school and parent. The rationale is that parents/ eepecially/ 
the low-incoae families who otherwise sight not have such funds/ 
often abuae the prograa. The fundi are uaed for every purpose but 
to pay for educational costs. The student and the school often 
suffer when parent abuse the prograa. Additionally/ by Baking the 
PLUS Loan check co-payable, Plus Loan fraud will be reduced. For 
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tha Spring 91 ssaastsr a lent, wt raportad 21 ciih of plui Loan 
fraud to the Dapartnant of Education, pottntlally $84 #000 In fraud. 
Plus Loana ahould alio ba dlsbursad in two aqual paymants. Thla 
would also Unit tha abut a of paranta racalvlng funda for parloda 
of anrollnant whara tha atudant la not anroliad, 

Wa do aupport an incrsasa In tha PUIS Loan annual and maximum 
Haiti. Howavar, and aggragata Unit of $100,000 aa propoaad by 
NASFAA, would only land Itaalf to mora Plua Loan abuss. An 
aggragata Unit of 140,000 aaama mora approprlata. Tha currant 
laval In moat Inatancaa doaa not ssaa auff lclant to covar an entira 
■chool yaar avan at an Institution Ilka ours whara tha tuition and 
rooa and board chargaa fir an out-of-stata atudant la only 99,964 
par yaar. 

PERKINS LOAN PROGRAM 

Should HBCU's ba axaitpt from tha 71 axcaptabla dafault laval 
aa dafinad by tha Dapartaant of Education? Wa bellava so. 
Currantly, no naw funda ara awardad to thoaa institutions whosa 
Parklna Loan dafault rata la 7%. Tha last Una wa racalvad 
additional funda was m tha aarly savontlaa Zncraaaad funding 
would anabia aora studsnts to banaflt froa lt*a favorabla tarsia and 
conditions. 

INDEPENDENT STUDENT 

Tha crltarla uaad to detarmlna a atudant* a dapandancy atatua 
should ba ravlawad -srtfully. Currantly, tha procass Is long and 
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complex. The 14,000 criteria should bo dropped, consideration 
■hould alio be given to lowering tha age criteria . Currently, a 
student «ay be claasified aa independent after tha age of 24. Yet 
at the age of 21, we give etudenta permieeion to do almost 
anything. At the age of 21, if the parenta are not claiming the 
child for tax purposes, he or ahe ihould be elaaalfled aa 
independent, regardleaa of the $4,000 resource criteria. 

INDCPINDKNT STUDENT STATUS AND FUBLXC ASSISTANCE 

in our atmosphere, we find that many of our student's families 
are on public aaaletanco auch as welfare and aoclal security. The 
financial Aid awarded to them ia limited becauae of the Independent 
atudent criteria. They are dependent on these families, yet their 
families are not able to provide much assistance because of their 
fixed income. Some consideration should be given to making this 
group of students independent. Additionally! some consideration or 
more flexibility should be given to the aid administrator in 
allowing the dependent student in this category to borrow under the 
8X41 loan program. After all, the parent of the student on fixed 
income is not likely to be able to repay a Parent Loan. 
Additionally, they are more likely to abuse the PLUS loan program 
because of the easy access. 

XNDXPSMbSMT STUDXK* DEFINITION 

The current definition of a dependent student is long and 
complex. Furthermore the student status questions on the financial 
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aid forms art confining and cumbersome* The attempt to dtvtlop 
concrett criteria to determine a student's dependency status 
inadvertenly created questions that automatically multiply 
thamaalvaa avary ye*r. Tha rolling natura of tha years for which 
a single undergraduate student under the age of 23 must demonstrate 
$4 # 000 in resources addrese^s more questions with every passing 
year and now consumes a third of the page* Together we must search 
for a way to sort out the students who are truly Independent from 
those who rely on parental assistance* Professional Judgement 
should play a major role in the students dependency status 
determination, it has been suggested that there be a separata , 
simple application form available at schools for students on public 
assistance. These studente would simply bring in verification from 
the public agency and the financial aid officer would determine 
eligibility without the student having to complete the long, 
complex federal application* 

REVIEW TREATMENT OF ASSETS 

The one section of the need formula which needs reviewing is 
the treatment of student/parent savings. There must be a way to 
encourage studente and families to save for an education and not 
have the savings penalise them in terms of reducing their eligi- 
bility for grants. Recently* a parent walked into the Financial 
Aid Office at our institution** The family Income was only $12,000 
{$3,000 for the student and $9,000 for the parent). 
The etudent aleo reported receiving social security benefits of 
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$3,000. The family's home was valued at $38,000 with no outstanding 
debt. Tht studtnt's eligibility for tht grant was loss than $500. 
Sht was only tliglblt for $750 In othtr forms of aid. That was 
btcaust htr txptcttd family contribution towards htr tducation had 
bttn inflated dut to tht home asset. Zs this fair? Not for low 
income rtsidtnts. Asstt treatment is unfair. Home equity should 
bt eliminated from tht naed analysis formula. 
FORMS AND REGULATIONS 

Tht form should remain frtt with decentralised Multiple Data 
Entry agendas, students art ofttn confustd with all tht dlfftrtnt 
numbers to call. All MDE's should bt required to be full 
processors, handling all data collection under one agency, This 
simplifies the process for the student. We believe the forms 
should be free of fees for both students and schools, we applaud 
those services who are taking steps toward providing needed 
information to students and school. The new ACT should create two 
former one for those on public assistance and one for those who are 
not. For those dependent on public assistance, the application 
should become an express form. After all, recipients on public 
assistance should not have to prove (again), that they are poor. 

STUDENT tt'.ailXLZTY 

We believe that the system should allow for automatic Title XV 
eligibility for recipients of federal human resources benefits 
(e.g., AFDC, food stamps, etc.). The need analysis process should 
recognise that people on public assistance programs have already 
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undergone federal, or state need Analysis to obtain public 
assistance. Those persons should not ba required to file an 
additional analysis to establish financial aid eligibility. We 
strongly believe that the simplification process for low Income 
families who have already established need should be Incorporated 
Into the process with authorisation process to access public 
aasslstance or tax information for verification. 
DEFAULT REDUCTION 

With the new default Initiatives, HBCU's are threatened with 
termination, limitation, and/or suspension from the student loan 
programs, without which our students would not be able to attend 
college. since federal, state, and institutional grant and 
scholarship funds are limited, student loans are the only other 
alternative. There must be a way to keep these programs available 
for our schools. 

Grambling State University believes that the institutions 
should not be held liable when wo have no real control* Currently, 
the loan default rate is assigned strictly to the Institution that 
certifies the application, in reality, the lenders, guarantors, 
cosigners and students share in the default of the loan. If the 
student is eligible, we must certify the loan. He propose ways to 
more effectively involve all parties in the prevention of defaults ♦ 
We feel that it is not appropriate for schools, who have no power 
to limit borrowing power and receive no remuneration for 
collection, to bear this burden* 

We also believe that the new ACT should address loan servicing 
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agencies at thty my b« i legitimate (actor in tha atudant 'a 
default rata. Oftentimes thay report atudanta in default and lata 
payment whan tha atudant la up-to-date with thalr paymante. 
Frustrations with busy phona linee, loana aold without pravloua 
notice, and "getting tha run around" from untralnad and 
unprofaaalonal loan aarvlclng etaff, craataa potantlal dafault 
eituatione. Landara ara allowad to tall loana to mora than ona 
aarvlclng agency. Onca tha atudant antara rapaymant, oftentimee 
thay ara unaura who to pay, fiaiiie Mae, Hallla Mae, Tha Loan 
Servicing Cantar of Virginia, or tha Loan aarvlclng cantar of 
Minnesota. Xt'a all too confuting and of tan craataa a potantlal 
dafault. 

FINANCIAL AXD ADMINISTRATOR * t AUTHOR ITT TO UNIT MAN AMOUNTS 

Tha Dapartaant of Education racantly announcad a regulation 
that glvaa tha Financial Aid Administrator tha authority to dany a 
loan to a atudant who "apptare" total potantlal dafaultar. Who 
can dacida batad on tha limit ad Intonation wa hava on flla, who 
will dafault? Wa do not raquira eradit reports for atudant loan 
borrower at Therefore, how can ona tay that a particular atudant 
will or will not repay hia or har loan. Wa strongly baiiave that 
thla regulation la diecriminatory and will result in Many 
Minority atudanta being diacrlMinated against at predominately 
white inatitutiont. In our opinion, tha currant satisfactory 
academic progreee standards ara auf ficant to limit tha amounte tha 
atudant will borrow. Tha Dapartment of Education ahould outlina 
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.pacific guideline, fcr eking th... d.ci.ion.. it .hould not to 
loft to profaa.lonal judgaaent. 

CONCLUSION 

tolling St.t. univemity i. gr.t.ful for tto opportunity to 
.tor. it. via*, on . fa* i..«. B ^ ^ ^ „ (f- 

■PProach Raauthori.ation. Th.r. art -ny ltWi ^ ^ ^ 
raviawad in ordar to Mk . th. Titl. ,y , roflr «, op#Mt . ^ ^ 
original intant, to provid. .cc... to highar .duc.tio„ for na^y 
■tudant.. congr... «.» , lnd . „. y t0 provld , ^ ^ ^ 
If grant fund. ar. not av.ii.bi., than «o r . £undB ^ N prevld#d 
through .tudant aaployaant. 

Studant loan volu^. . r . ftt .„ all ti „ hlgh MtlQMlly ^ ^ 
tttobU* 8ufc . Univ.r.ity in particular, *. au-t £lnd . w . y 
through R..uthori..tio„ to raduc. th. .tud.nt loan d.bt of low 
inco~ .t„d.„t.. Th. ri.ing d.£.„it r.t.. of tocu. can to r*„o.d 
if -or. grant f«„ d . „. provide to th... inatitution.. H. mat 
find . w.y halp low incow .t„d.nt. fin™, thair education without 
J.op.rdi,i„g th. futur. .cc... to highar aducation for th... 
•t«d.nt. with an in.titution'. high d.fa„it r.ta. fvaryon. i. 
ra.pon.ibl. for th. dafault rata. 

Finally, w. .«.t . lBpUfjr th . Ped0Ml , ld mlleition procM-# 
Th. for* n^t Mdt BlBpl . r and fch# d-Uv#ry sygtM 
co-plic.tad for „a*y .tudant.. ko i„.tit„tio„ .«ywh.r. 1. .„y 
tottar than th. ..rvic. it provida. to it. p. op i.. 8(cvlcu can >. 
providad to .t«d.«t. who attand our inatitution -I, it tto 
in.titutio„ i. abl. u cop. th . 8tudent Ald „ 
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Chairman Jkffxhson. Thank you, Mr. Pag* h there a question 
from any member of the committee? Mr J'ayner que8tion 

Mr. Payki. I just have a quick ^^JS^Wdy, but 
of student work study. We »2 ifg business to work as 
cooperative •*5^^ h fiH fcm^mSSS** would 
they are in college. We are ^"JJ." ^to tutorial work, which 
hopefully, shift W^. 6 *^^^^ are finding 
would almost make it like awork study oecau* for 

aretnrlngto ^. h ° w J^,^ m ^f ^ the etudent. coining in, 
SS r^^^fo^Su^nt. who are at the SLge 

etudents who manage to get thecMPJobe now, «uw I «n^^ j, 
op for a semester, once themcome jT^^iTyV many 
counted in the analysis process for "est fiAancUl aid. 

of those studente have ^^J 1 ^''^ ^ Mstament, it is 
S^-^eld'Toufd rSiSSt for the 

"SESB aid administrators.d.have ^^"XteTt 
bility to adjust down toe ""^SS^o^udeni we now not 

in its conclusion when it comes to funding, 
of priorities. 

you very much. Very good. We .„ 

predate your testimony. M.««»iitM Grace. Is Dr. Grace 

Panel Four, Dr. Titus and Dr. Marce ™. WgJJ wafl pr ob- 
here? Not to waste anytime ^^^jTbTaiZ/S 
ably expecting to come on a Kt « e 1 J a *^* ni^wTwffl iust pro- 
about, fam told But, so as to not ose M«r to* ^ gUJ«« 



way as we go along. 
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But, I do not want to disrupt the panel. We would like you, sir, 
to please begin your testimony with this panel, and we are very 
pleased to have you here, and you may begin, sir. 

Mr. Titus. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 
mittee, I am Myer L. Titus 

Chairman Jefferson. Just a minute. Is Dr. Joiner here? Dr. 
Joiner, I am told, will not be here at all. But, Dr. Grace is on his 
way, and he very well may come before we finish up. So, Dr. Titus, 
if you would proceed. Forgive us for interrupting you, sir. 

Mr. Titus. That is okay. 

STATEMENT OF MYER L. TITUS, REPRESENTATIVE UNITED 
NEGRO COLLEGE FUND, PRESIDENT, PHILANDER SMITH COL- 
LEGE, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Mr. Titus. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
Myer L. Titus, President of Philander Smith College in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Philander Smith is one of the 41 member institutions of the 
United Negro College Fund. I appear today on behalf of the United 
Negro College Fund and the othar 40 presidents. I represent some 
50,000 students from 48 of the 50 states, and 1,504 international 
students from 80 foreign countries, and 339 students from our pos- 
sessions. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to talk about the need to 
revise and extend Title m of the Higher Education Act, and to talk 
specifically about Part B, The Black College and University Act. 

In order to set UNCFs recommendations for reauthorization of 
Title m in context for the subcommittee, I believe it is appropriate 
to give you a snapshot of United Negro College Fund's students 
and the institutions as a group. 

During the past few years, 31 of our institutions experienced en- 
rollment grow up to 16 percent over the past 4 years. The UNCF 
schools now enroll some 49,897 students as of September, 1990. 
Sixty-one percent of all UNCF students receive Pell Grants and 
some kind of aid. Sixty-one percent of all UNCF students receive 
Pell Grants, 33 percent SEOGs, 87 percent College Work Study, 
and 61 percent receive Stafford loans. Most receive multiple forms 
of this assistance. UNCF presidents note, with alarm, the fact that 
the number of student borrowers in GSL [Stafford loans] have 
almost doubled from 11,000 in 1982-88, to almost 22,000 in 1988-89. 
focreastaglv, UNCF students are becoming indentured servants. 

In 1979-80, eight percent of all UNCF students received Guaran- 
teed Student Loans. While in 1987-88, more than half of all UNCF 
students received Stafford loans. I mention this to point out to you 
two points. One, institutions like Philander Smith are helping the 
Federal Government to fulfill its access mission by enrolling low 
income and minority students who get baccalaureate degrees and 
become tax paying dtisens. Two, in addition to all you do for black 
colleges, which we very much appreciate, the Title III aid you pro- 
vide to our students is our lifeline and our passport to escape the 
second generation burdens of slavery in America. We hope that 
you will keep this in mind as you debate whether or not to make 
the Pell Grant a real entitlement. We hope that you do. 
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Since the rewrite of Title m, Part B, in 1986, UNCF member in- 
stitutions have benefitted immensely from the much more careful- 
ly targeted, formula-driven program which provides almost $88 
million to private Historically T ack Colleges and Universities, and 
$89 million to the entire universe of undergraduate HBCUs. Addi- 
tionally, another $11.3 million is provided to five historically black 
professional and graduate schools— Clark Atlanta University, the 
Tuskegee University School of Veterinary Medicine, the Morehouse 
School of Medicine, the Meharry Medical College, and the Charles 
R. Drew School of Postgraduate Medicine. 

Title III was completely rewritten during the 1980 reauthoriza- 
tion, and again, in the Higher Education Act of 1986. It is the 
single largest institutional aid program funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Higher Education Act or any other Federal 
statute, including the Morrill Act. Title III authorizes three sepa- 
rate programs of funding for eligible institutions and provides 
direct institutional assistance to a variety of institutions of higher 
education, especially those serving large numbers of low income 
students. The three programs include: 1] the strengthening institu- 
tions program; 2] the strengthening Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities programs, including Section 826 for graduate and pro- 
fessional schools; and 8] the endowment challenge program. 

The Title III institutional aid portion of the act was revised to 
reflect the outline described above in the 1986 amendments. UNCF, 
among others, played a significant role in working with Senator 
Pell and Chairman Augustus F. Hawkins in rewriting this law, 
which constitutes the only real form of institutional assistance 
most HBCUs receive from the Federal Government That is true of 
Philander Smith College. It is our view that the Part B Black Col- 
lege and University Act requires only minor modifications in order 
to fulfill its stated goal of enhancing America's historically black 
institutions of higher education. We have been working with repre- 
sentatives of the public black colleges, as well as black professional 
and graduate schools to develop a series of legislative recommenda- 
tions affectingPart B. UNCF supports four important changes in 
Title m. UNCF, I repeat, supports four important changes in to 
Title m. 

1. We concur that the floor should be increased from $850,000 to 
$500,000. 

2. Enactment of the Bush administration proposal to set aside 
$20 million for historically black colleges in Part C, the Challenge 
Endowment Grant Program, with a Part C authorization of $175 
million for fiscal year 1983. 

8. We rec nmend that you add five new graduate and profession- 
al schools to Section 326 of Part B, including the Xavier University 
School of Pharmacy, the Southern University School of Law, the 
Texas Southern University [Thurgood Marshall] School of Law, or 
the School of Pharmacy at Texas Southern, the Florida A&M 
School of Pharmaceutical Sciences, and the North Carolina Central 
University School of Law, with provisions to protect the existing 
grants already made to the original five schools through fiscal year 
1993, or through the life of their current grants. UNCF believes 
that the current means of increasing the number of participating 
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graduate institutions based on need and community consensus has 
worked well. 

4. We recommend the establishment of a statutory mechanism 
for bringing the five new graduate institutions into Section 326 
without reducing funding to any of the current participants. We 
oppose the introduction of a generic graduate school authorization 
because this will create a substantial drain on the limited number 
of Title III funds to graduate programs where African Americans, 
although under represented, do not require as much attention as in 
the health professions, medicine, and law. 

UNCF also supports including a uniform methodology for calcu- 
lating the number of graduates who complete their studies in 4 or 
5 years, and who enter graduate or professional school within a 5 
year "look back" period. Additionally, UNCF recommends inclu- 
sion of seven new authorized activities in Section 323 which would 
permit institutions to implement fund raising and development, in- 
stitutional research, institutional outreach, and community out- 
reach activities, all of which would contribute to carrying out the 
overall purpose of Part B. 

In Part C, UNCF believes that a cap on the amount of a Part C 
grant, relative to the size of the overall Part C appropriation is 
needed. This is intended to prevent a few large grants from absorb- 
ing the entire Part C appropriations. We would suggest a $500,000 
cap when the appropriation is $11 million or less, or a $1 million 
cap when the funding is above $11 million, but below $21 million, 
and no limit when the appropriation is $21 million or greater. Fi- 
nally, we think reducing the sitout period for those institutions 
which successfully pursued a large matching grant, 2 million Fed- 
eral dollars for each 1 million private dollars raised, reduce that 
sit-out period from 10 years to 5 years. 

We strongly support a Part B authorization of $150 million rais- 
mg to $250 million during the 5 year life of the authorization. 

U.N.C.F. is pleased with the progress made thus far with the re- 
vised Black College and University Act program established in 
1986. We encourage Congress to follow the old-age principle, if it 
am t broke, don't fix it, during the current reorganization process. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Myer L. Titus follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE , Z AM MYER L, 
TITUS, PRESIDENT OP PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE IN LITTLE ROCK, 
ARKANSAS. PHI LANDER- SMITH IS ONE OF THE FORTY-ONE MEMBER 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND (UNCF) AND I APPEAR 
TODAY ON BEHALF OF OUR MEMBER PRESIDENTS AND AUfOST 50,000 STUDENTS 
FROM 48 OF THE FIFTY STATES AND 1,504 INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS FROM 
30 FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 339 STUDENTS FROM OUR U.S. POSSESSIONS. 

I AM PLEASED TO HAVE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK TO YOU ABOUT 
THE NEED TO REVISE AND EXTEND TITLE III OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
AND TO TALK SPECIFICALLY ABOUT PART B, THE BLACK COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY ACT. 

IN ORDER TO SET UNCF'S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REAUTHORIZATION OF 
TITLE III IN CONTEXT FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE, I BELIEVE IT IS 
APPROPRIATE TO GIVE YOU A "SNAPSHOT" OF UNCF'S STUDENTS AND THE 
INSTITUTIONS AS A GROUP. 

DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS, 31 OR OUR 41 MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 
HAVE EXPERIENCED ENROLUfENT GAINS OF TWO PERCENT OVER THE FALL OF 
1989 AND INCREASES OF 16 PERCENT OVER THE PAST FOUR YEARS. WE NOW 
ENROLL 49,397 STUDENTS AS OF SEPTEMBER 1990. SIXTY-ONE PERCENT OF 
ALL UNCF STUDENTS RECEIVE PELL GRANTS; 33 PERCENT RECEIVE SEOGs; 
37 PERCENT RECEIVE COLLEGE WORK STUDY; AND 51 PERCENT RECEIVE 
STAFFORD LOANS; AND MOST RECEIVE MULTIPLE FORMS OF THIS ASSISTANCE. 
UNCF PRESIDENTS NOTE — WITH ALARM — THE FACT THAT THE NUMBER OF 
STUDENT BORROWERS IN THE GSL (STAFFORD LOANS) HAS AUfOST DOUBLED 
FROM 11,000 IN 1982-83 TO AUfOST 22,000 IN 1988-89. INCREASINGLY, 
UNCF STUDENTS ARE BECOMING INDENTURED SERVANTS — IN 1979-80, EIGHT 
PERCENT OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS RECEIVED GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS, 
WHILE IN 1987-88, MORE THAT ONE-HALF OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS RECEIVE 
STAFFORD LOANS. I MENTION THIS TO YOU TODAY TO MAKE TWO POINTS 
REALLY: (1) INSTITUTIONS LIKE BETHUNE COOKMAN ARE HELPING THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FULFILL ITS "ACCESS" MISSION BY ENROLLING LOW- 
INCOME AND MINORITY STUDENTS WHO GET BACCALAUREATE DEGREES AND 
BECOME TAX-PAYING CITIZENS; AND (2) IN ADDITION TO ALL YOU DO FOR 
BLACK COLLEGES, WHICH WE VERY .MUCH APPRECIATE, THROUGH TITLE III - 
- THE TITLE IV AID YOU PROVIDE TO OUR STUDENTS IS OUR LIFELINE AND 
THEIR PASSPORT TO ESCAPE THE SECOND-GENERATION BURDENS OF SLAVERY 
IN AMERICA. WE HOPE YOU WILL KEEP THAT IN MIND AS YOU DEBATE 
WHETHER OR NOT TO MAKE THE PELL GRANT A REAL ENTITLEMENT — WE HOPE 
THAT YOU WILLI 

SINCE THE RE-WRITE OF TITLE III PART B IN 1986, UNCF MEMBER 
INSTITUTIONS HAVE BENEFITTED IMMENSELY FROM THE MUCH MORE CAREFULLY 
TARGETED, FORMULA- DRIVEN PROGRAM WHICH PROVIDES AUfOST $38 MILLION 
TO PRIVATE HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITY, AND $89 
MILLION TO THE ENTIRE UNIVERSE OF UNDERGRADUATE HBCUS • 
ADDITIONALLY, ANOTHER $11. 3 MILLION IS PROVIDED TO FIVE 
HISTORICALLY BLACK PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS — CLARK 
ATLANTA UN IVERS ITY (GRADUATE SCHOOL), THE TU6KEGEE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, THE MOREHOUSE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
THE MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, AND THE CHARLES R. DREW SCHOOL OF 
POSTGRADUATE MEDICINE. 
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TITLE III HAS COMPLETELY RE-WRITTEN DURING THE I960 REAUTHORIZATION 
AND AGAIN IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENTS OP 1986 (P.L. 99- 
496) . IT 18 THE SINGLE LARGEST INSTITUTIONAL AID PROGRAM FUNDED 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT UNDER THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OR ANY 
OTHER FEDERAL STATUTE, INCLUDING THE MORRILL ACT. TITLE III 
AUTHORIZES THREE SEPARATE PROGRAMS OP FUNDING FOR ELIGIBLE 
INSTITUTIONS AND PROVIDES DIRECT INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE TO A 
VARIETY OP INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION , ESPECIALLY THOSE 
SERVING LARGE NUMBERS OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS* THE THREE PROGRAMS 
INCLUDE: (1) THE STRENGTHENING INSTITUTIONS PROGRAM; (2) THE 
STRENGTHENING HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES PROGRAM 

(INCLUDING SECTION 326 FOR GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS) ? AND 

(3) THE ENDOWMENT CHALLENGE GRANT PROGRAM. 

THE TITLE III, INSTITUTIONAL AID PORTION OP THE ACT WAS REVISED TO 
REFLECT THE OUTLINE DESCRIBED ABOVE IN THE 1986 AMENDMENTS. UNCF, 
AMONG OTHERS, PLAYED A SIGNIFICANT ROUS IN WORKING WITH SENATOR 
PAUL SIMON AND CHAIRMAN AUGUSTUS P. HAWKINS IN RE -WRITING THIS LAW 
WHICH CONSTITUTES THE ONLY REAL FORM OF INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE 
MOST HBCUs RECEIVE FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. IN OUR VIEW, THE 
PART B, BLACK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ACT REQUIRES ONLY MINOR 
MODIFICATIONS IN ORDER TO FULFILL IT8 STATED GOAL OF ENHANCING 
AMERICA'S HISTORICALLY BLACK INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. WE 
HAVE BEEN WORKING WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PUBLIC BLACK COLLEGES 
AS WELL AS THE BLACK PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS TO DEVELOP 
A SERIES OF LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS AFFECTING PART B. UNCF 
SUPPORTS FOUR IMPORTANT CHANGES IN TITLE III: 

* INCREASE THE PART B FLOOR OR MINIMUM GRANT FROM $350,000 
TO $500,000 IN ORDER TO PROVIDE A MINIMUM LEVEL OF 
FUNDING FOR THE SMALLEST HBCUs WHICH ARE ELIGIBLE TO 
PARTICIPATE. THIS CHANGE AFFECTS ONLY FIFTEEN PART B 
INSTITUTIONS; 

* ENACTMENT OF THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL TO 
ESTABLISH A "SET-A-SIDE" OF $20 MILLION FOR HBCUS IN THE 
PART C, CHALLENGE (ENDOWMENT) GRANT PROGRAM, WITH A PART 
C AUTHORIZATION OF $175 MILLION FOR FY 1993; AND 

* ADD FIVE NEW GRADUATE/ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS TO SECTION 326 
OF PART B, INCLUDING THE XAVIER UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
PHARMACY, THE SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, THE 
TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY (THURGOOD MARSHALL) SCHOOL OF 
LAW (OR THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY), THE FLORIDA A&M 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES, AND THE 
NORTH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, WITH 
PROVISIONS PROTECTING THE EXISTING GRANTS ALREADY MADE 
TO THE ORIGINAL FIVE SCH00I4 THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1993 OR 
THE LIFE OF THE CURRENT GRANTS. UNCF BELIEVES THAT THE 
CURRENT MEANS OF INCREASING THE NUMBER OF PARTICIPATING 
GRADUATE INSTITUTIONS BASED ON NEED AND COMMUNITY 
CONSENSUS HAS WORKED WELL. 
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* ESTABLISHING A STATUTORY MECHANISM FOR BRINGING THE FIVE 
NIK GRADUATE INSTITUTIONS INTO SECTION 326 KHKHZX 
BKODCTMC FPIfPTMQ TO AMY OF TOE CPRBRMT PARTICIPANTS. MB 
OPPOSE THE INTRODUCTION OF A -GENERIC GRADUATE 
AUTHORISATION BECAUSE THIS MILL CREATE A SUBSTANTIAL 
DRAIN OM LIMITED TITLE III FUNDS TO GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
MHERE AFRICAN AMERICANS, AX/THOUGH UNDERRE PRESENTED , DO 
NOT REQUIRE AS MUCH ATTENTION AS IN THE HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS, MEDICINE AND LAM. 

UNCF AUO SUPPORTS INCLUSION OF A UNIFORM METHODOLOGY FOR 
CALCULATING THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES MHO COMPLETE THEIR STUDIES IN 
FOUR/FIVE YEARS, AMD MHO ENTER GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
WITHIN A FIVE YEAR "LOOK-BACK" PERIOD. ADDITIONALLY, UNCF 
RECOMMENDS INCLUSION OF SEVERAL NEW AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES IN 
SECTION 323 WHICH WOULD PERMIT INSTITUTIONS TO IMPLEMENT FUND 
RAISING AND DEVELOPMENT, INSTITUTIONAL OUTREACH AND COMMUNITY 
OUTREACH ACTIVITIES, ALL OF WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO CARRYING OUT THE 
OVERALL PURPOSES OF PART B. 

IN PART C, UNCF BELIEVES THAT A "CAP" ON THE AMOUNT OF A PART C 
GRANT, RELATIVE TO THE SIZE OF THE OVERALL PART C APPROPRIATION IS 
NEEDED. THIS IS INTENDED TO PREVENT A FEN SMALL GRANTS FROM 
ABSORBING THE ENTIRE PART C APPROPRIATION . MB WOULD SUGGEST A $500 
THOUSAND CAP WHEN THE APPROPRIATION IS $11 MILLION OR LESS; A $1 
MILLION CAP WHEN FUNDING IS ABOVE $11 MILLION BUT BELOW $21 
MILLION; AMD NO LIMIT WHEN THE APPROPRIATION 18 $21 MILLION OR 
GREATER. FINALLY, MB THINK REDUCING THE "SIT-OUT" PERIOD FOR THOSE 
INSTITUTIONS WHICH SUCCESSFULLY PURSUED A LARGE MATCHING GRANT ($2 
FEDERAL FOR EACH $1 PRIVATELY-RAISED) FROM TEN YEARS TO FIVE YEARS 
IS WARRANTED. 

WE STRONGLY SUPPORT A PART B AUTHORIZATION OF $150 MILLION RISING 
TO $250 MILLION DURING THE FIVE YEAR LIFE OF THE AUTHORIZATION. 

UNCF IS PLEASED WITH THE PROGRESS MADE THUS FAR WITH THE REVISED 
BLACK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ACT PROGRAM ESTABLISHED IN 1986. WE 
ENCOURAGE CONGRESS TO FOLLOW THE AGE-OLD PRINCIPLE — IF IT AIN'T 
BROKE, DON'T FIX IT — DURING THE CURRENT REAUTHORIZATION PROCESS 1 

I WOULD PLEASED TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Does any member of the panel have any 
questions of our witness? 

We are going to proceed this way, Dr. Titus. Dr. Grace is not 
here, through no fault of his own. We were hoping to move things 
along more quickly. 

What we are going to do now is take a break for about 15 min- 
utes. Eat very quickly. Come back here. Perhaps Dr. Grace will 
have arrived, at which point, if it is okay with you, you may come 
back to the table, and after he testifies, it may be that there may 
be some further discussion at that point. And we will give the stu- 
dents an opportunity to come on. 

One student is here now. If we were to proceed, we would miss 
the information we were hoping to get from the other two or three 
students. So, we will take a break right now, and try to come back 
in about 15 minutes. 

Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Jefferson. The hearings are called to order. We will 
reconvene, and continue with the panel that we left off with, with 
Dr. Marcellus Grace. 

I might say, I am informed by our staff counsel that although 
Bernard Joiner is not here physically, he has submitted a state- 
ment. Under the standing rule that we are operating under, we 
will have that statement submitted as a part of the record without 
objection from the committee. It is agreed to. 

We heard from Dr. Titus before we broke for lunch. Dr. Grace, if 
you are prepared, we would like to have your statement at this 
time. Our standing rule is to have you summarize in no more than 
5 minutes, if you would, what your testimony is. We will take the 
entire evidence and make it part of the record. So, if you would. 
And after that, if the committee should have any questions, we will 
ask those of you at that time. 

So, please proceed. 

Mr. Grace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me apologize for 
being the one who is late, although we are only 15 minutes away. 

Chairman Jefferson. You really were not the one that was late. 
We were moving the schedule ahead, so it really is not your fault. 
It was the committee's interest in moving ahead that led to that 
problem. 

STATEMENT OF MARCELLUS GRACE, PAST PRESIDENT, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MINORITY HEALTH PROFESSIONS SCHOOLS, DEAN, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, XAVIER UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLE- 
ANS, LOUISIANA 

Mr. Grace. Well, let me thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, to have an opportunity today to represent the As- 
sociation of Minority Health Professions Schools that we profes- 
sionally call AMHPS, concerning the Higher Education Act. I am 
Dr. Marcellus Grace, the Dean of the College of Pharmacy at 
Xavier University, which is about 10 minutes by car from here, 
and a past president of this Association. 

Our Association is comprised of the eight historically black 
health professions schools. I think most of the panel members are 
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familiar with them— the Meharry Medical College and School of 
Dentistry, the Charles Drew University School of Science and Med- 
icine in Los Angeles, the Morehouse School of Medicine in Atlanta, 
Florida A&M University College of Pharmacy in Tallahassee, 
Texas Southern University College of Pharmacy and Health Sci- 
ence in Houston, the Xavier University College of Pharmacy here 
in New Orleans, Tuskegee University School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, lliese eight institutions combined have trained 40 percent of 
the Nation's black physicians, 40 percent of the Nation's black den- 
tists, over 50 percent of the Nation's black pharmacists, and incred- 
ibly over 75 percent of the Nation's black veterinarians. 

We are very proud of the accomplishments of our institutions, es- 
pecially given the significant challenges that we have overcome 
throughout our existence. Our schools are considered by many to 
be a national resource. Only i ocently has the Federal commitment 
to supporting these institutions and the students who attend them 
become an important issue. 

The fact that blacks and other disadvantaged minorities do not 
enjoy the same health status as other Americans has never been a 
secret, but these problems have not been well documented. A 
breakthrough in this dearth of data was in 1985 when the Secre- 
tary of Health, at that time, produced the so-called Secretary's 
Task Force Report on Black and Minority Health. Let me just 
share a few startling statistics that were revealed in that report: 

Life expectancy of blacks was found to be nearly 6 years less 
than that of whites; 

Among blacks, infant mortality occurs at a rate of almost 20 per 
1,000 live births, twice that of whites; 

Blacks suffer disproportionately higher rates of cancer, cardio- 
vascular disease and stroke, chemical dependency, diabetes, homi- 
cide and accidents; and, 

Incredibly, each year almost 60,000 excess deaths occur among 
blacks when compared to whites. 

Unfortunately since this historic report by the Secretary not 
much has improved. In fact, things have worsened. For example, 
according to a recent report by the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, black life expectancy has decreased from 69.7 percent in 
1984, to 69.2 percent in 1988. And AIDS, at that time we did not 
know much about it, which was not even mentioned in the report. 
It is a leading cause of death and disproportionately affects blacks 
and other minorities — minorities specifically who constitute 24 per- 
cent of the population, but 45 percent of the AIDS victims. 

Let me comment specifically, now, on the 1986 Higher Education 
Act reauthorization. In 1986 Congress reauthorized the Higher 
Education Act, which includes Title III, a program that supports 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities. Under Part B, Section 
326 of the act, funding was provided for five independent HBCU 
professional or graduate schools. Four of these schools just hap- 
pened to be AMHPS institutions, specifically Morehouse School of 
Medicine, Meharry Medical College, Tuskegee University School of 
Veterinary Medicine, and the Charles R. Drew University School of 
Medicine and Science. The purpose of this funding was to assist 
graduate HBCUs in establishing and strengthening their physical 
plants, development offices, and so forth. 
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Let me skip ahead and comment that this legislation was intro- 
duced in the last Congress to add five, or there has been legislation 
introduced through an amendment to add five new qualified eligi- 
ble graduate and professional schools. These five institutions are 
Florida A&M College of Pharmacy, Xavier University College of 
Pharmacy, the North Carolina Central University School of Law, 
the Southern University School of Law, and the Texas Southern 
University College of Pharmacy, or the School of Law. The Associa- 
tion of Minority Health Professions Schools has worked with the 
National Association for Equal Opportunity, the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, and the Office for Advancement of Public Black Col- 
leges, and agrees with these organizations that there is a need to 
include additional eligible institutions in the graduate portion of 
Title m, Part B, Section 326 of the Higher Education Act. 

AMHPS has adopted principles of participation, though, that 
state that the addition of new institutions to the program should 
not jeopardize the funding that exists for current and participating 
schools. In this way, no institution will be forced to reduce this 
budget, or cancel obligations already incurred. We are firm to hold 
the position, and I want to make these two important points, both 
in the written statement and in my oral testimony this afternoon. 

1. Funding for the original five schools should be held harmless 
at a level that insures a continuous availability of existing funding 
for these schools. This would insure that the original five schools 
would be able to continue their obligations, and count on these re- 
sources without the threat of losing their program only because a 
number of additional schools have become eligible. 

2. The Education Secretary should not, I repeat, should not be 
given the broad discretion to make additional schools eligible. Just 
in 1986 Congress eliminated generic secretary discretion because of 
the great risk of spreading modest Title III funds across too many 
institutions, limiting their ability to reduce the under representa- 
tion of blacks in the health and medical professions. 

It is essential that the Section 326 program be expanded to in- 
clude other eligible schools to further enhance the quality of educa- 
tion at these schools. This should be accomplished during consider- 
ation of the act reauthorization. The Xavier University College of 
Pharmacy currently does not receive these funds. One of the limit- 
ing factors in expanding the pharmacy program at Xavier is the 
lack of resources, like all the other institutions that we represent. 

Title III graduate funding will allow the college the opportunity 
to establish its own development offices. This will facilitate the de- 
velopment of the infrastructure that will be vital to raising and 
maintaining permanent endowment support for our program. The 
resources of Title III will also provide significant assistance in en- 
couraging other extramural organizations to support the biomedi- 
cal research equipment and student support needed in the competi- 
tive health science program. For Xavier to continue its quest for 
academic and research excellence, Title III funding would serve as 
a springboard to further financial stability. Finally, Title III will 
allow Xavier to increase its enrollment. There is a documented 
need for more pharmacists in the State of Louisiana and other 
areas of the South. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity today to present 
my own personal views and recommendations of the Association of 
the Minority Health Professions Schools. We also want to thank 
you for your support that the community has demonstrated to 
problems focused upon by our Association. 

I would be pleased now to respond to any questions that you or 
the panel may have. 

[The prepared statement of Marcellus Grace follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and mambars of tha Conmittaa, thank you for tha 
opportunity to racaiva tastinony from tha Association of Minority 
Haalth Profassions Schools (AMHPS) , concarning tha Highar Education 
Act* Z am Dr. Marcallus Graca, tha Daan of tha Collsga of Phamacy 
at Xaviar Univarsity of Louisiana. 

IBB HIM TMPOMAMT HISTORICAL COMTMBPTIOMS 

Our Association is conprissd of 8 historically black haalth 
profassions schools. Thay ara tha Maharry Madical Collaga's 
Schools of Madicina and Dantistry, in Nash villa, TN; tha Char las 
R. Draw Univarsity of Madicina and Scianca in Los Angalas, CA; tha 
Morahousa School of Madicina in Atlanta, GA; tha Florida A&M 
Univarsity Collaga of Pharmacy in Tallahassaa, PI; tha Taxas 
Southarn Univarsity Collaga of Pharmacy and Haalth Sciancas in 
Houston, TX; tha Xaviar Univarsity of Louisiana Collaga of 
Pharmacy in Haw Orlaans, LA; and tha Tuskagaa Univarsity School of 
Vatarinary Madicina in Tuskagaa, AL. Thaaa institutions hava 
trainad 40% of tha nation's black physicians, 40% of tha nation 1 s 
black dantists, 50% of tha nation's black pharmacists, and 75% of 
tha nation's black vatarinarians. Mr. Chairman, va ara vary proud 
of tha accomplishmants of our institutions, aspacially givan tha 
significant challangas that va hava ovarcoma throughout our 
axistanca. Our schools ara considarad by many to ba a national 
rasourca. Only racantly has tha fadaral commitmant to supporting 
thasa institutions and tha studants who attand tham bacoma an 
important issua. 
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In addition a disproportionate share of doctorates in 
Biomedical and other sciences have been awarded by these* schools. 
For example, since 1975 over 10% of all doctorates in the 
Biomedical Sciences awarded to Blacks have been awarded by 
Meharry's School of Graduate Studies. All three of the pharmacy 
schools of the Association are now offering the Pharm.D. degree. 

MM SKCMTARY'fl TASK FORCE OUT LI MBS HEALTH STATUS DIflPARITIlfl 

The significance of institutions that have a student body that 
is represented by sore than 50% minorities is dramatic in that data 
clearly show that blacks and other minorities are more likely to 
practice in underserved communities, more likely to care for other 
minorities and more likely to accept patients who are Medicaid 
recipients or otherwise poorer than the general population. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that blacks and other disadvantaged 
minorities do not enjoy the same health status as other Americans 
has never been a secret but these problems have not been well 
documented. A breakthrough in this dearth of data was the 12fi2 HHS 
Secretary's Task force Report oja fil&fik ftjafl Minority Healt h. The 
Secretary's Task Force Report was among the first comprehensive 
documentation that there indeed was and is a significant health 
status disparity among blacks and other minorities as compared to 
the general population of the U.S. Among the more sobering facts 
revealed by the report were: 
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o Lit* axpactancy of blacks is naarly 6 yaars lass than that of 
vhitas; 

o Among blacks, infant Mortality occurs at a rata of almost 20 
par 1,000 liva births, tvica that of vhitas; 

o Blacks suffar disproportionataly highar rataa of cancar, 
cardio-vascular disaasa and stroka, chaaical dapandancy, 
diabataa, homicida and accidants; and 

o Each yaar almost 60,000 axcass daaths occur among blacks vhan 
comparad to vhitas. 

Unfortunataly sinca this historic raport by tha Sacratary in 
1965, things hava not improvad but vorsanad. For sxampla, 
according to a racant raport from tha National Cantar for Haalth 
Statistics, Black lifa axpactancy has dacraaaad from 69.7 in 1984 
to 69.2 in 19881 And AIDS, vhich vas not avan mantionad in tha 
1985 raport is nov a laading causa of daath and disproportionataly 
af facts blacks and othar ainoritias - minoritias vho constituta 24% 
of tha population but 45% of tha AIDS victims. 

Tha Association is daaply troublad by thaaa data and haa baan 
vorking sinca tha issuanca of tha raport to implamant policy 
activitiaa that addraaa tha diaparitiaa outlinad in tha raport. 

3 
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For a long time our schools have struggled against tsrrific 
odds to survive. To have a positive impact on tha haalth status of 
blacks and othar minor itias, thasa institutions must thriva. Tha 
support of your committee in tarms of fadaral resources for 
programs impacting our students and our institutions has had and 
will continue to have a significant impact, programs supporting 
these schools are critical to the existence of our institutions. 

1111 BMBM BDPCXTIOM ACT RBAtT THOftl 1 ATIOM ESTABLISHES MEW PROP RAM 

r In 1986 Congress reauthorized the Higher Education Act which 
includes the Title III program that supports historically black 
colleges and universities. Under part B, Section 326 of the Act, 
funding was provided for five independent HBCU Professional or 
Graduate programs , four of which are members of ANHPS institutions 
(Morehouse School of Medicine, Meharry Medical College, Tuskegee 
University School of Veterinary Medicine, and the Charles R. Drew 
University of Medicine and Science, in addition to Atlanta 
University) . The purpose of this funding is to assist graduate 
HBCUs in establishing and strengthening their physical plants, 
development offices, endowments, academic resources and student 
services. AMHPS institutions have used these federal funds for all 
of the recommended activities under the program including 
purchasing scientific laboratory equipment, constructing education 
facilities, enhancing faculty development and programs in the basic 
medical sciences, expanding curriculum and academic support systems 
and improving research capabilities and maintaining an 
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institutional endowment. 

This Graduate program is a response to a nationally recognized 
problem - the severe underrepresentation of blacks and other 
minorities in the health professions. Blacks constitute 12% of the 
population but less than 3% of the. nation's physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists and veterinarians. In addition , only 1.8% of the 
faculty in medical schools in the nation are black and less than 3% 
are underrepresented minorities* Thus role models are rare. There 
is a national concern for the health status of blacks and other 
minorities which is far worse than the health status for the 
general population. AMHPS schools, with Title ill funding, 
successfully provide quality health education and care to the 
nation's under served. Congress should be very proud of this 
program. It has been a tremendous success. 

AMHPS SCHOOLS UTILISE TITLE III GRADUATE FUNDI NQ 

Among the institutions receiving support is the Morehouse 
School of Medicine. As a direct result of support from this 
section and its predecessors, Morehouse has been able to make great 
strides. Founded in 1975 as the first predominantly black medical 
school to open in the 20th century, Morehouse was the first school 
to receive funding under this program (in 1982). With the 
assistance provided to Morehouse under Section 326, Morehouse has 
been able to accomplish the following: 
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o Significant development of faculty and programs in the basic 
Mdical sciences, and sarly progrsss toward dsvslopMnt of our 
faculty and programs in ths clinical Mdical sciences. 

o Expansion of ths medical curriculum and acadssic support 
system* 

o Enhancement of research capability. Morehouse's faculty has 
successfully competed for research grants from the NIH, NSF, 
and other sources. 

o Established a preventive medical/public health residency 
program, and a family practice residency program. 

o Early development of educational programs designed to prevent 
alcohol and drug abuse, cardiovascular diseases, AIDS, teenage 
pregnancy, cancer and other preventable conditions. 

o Established continuing medical education programs for 
practicing physicians. 

In addition, Horehouse graduates have a very high pass rate on 
the National Board of Medical Examiners exam and have received 
appointments in residency programs at a number of the nation's 
oldest and most prestigious university-affiliated hospitals. 75% 
of Morehouse graduates are doing post-graduate training in primary 
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cara fialda and 70% of Morahouaa graduates ara practicing in 
Mdically undaraarvad innar citiaa and rural araaa. 

Saction 326 ia a particularly good invaatmant for tha nation. 
Without saction 326 funding, thaaa accoapl iahmanta would not hava 
ocourrad. All fiva of tha axiating aaction 326 achoola hava 
davalopad atrong community outraaoh program* to improva tha 
applicant pool. Thaaa prograaa axtand from tha Haad Start program 
at Draw to tha Summar Enrichment program for faculty at Maharry. 

imimiflM MtMopticiD Mjya mm 

Lagimlation waa introducad in tha laat Congraaa to add fiva 
j naw qualifiad aligibla graduata and profaaaional achoola to tha 
program. Thaaa fiva inatitutiona ara Plorida AtM Univaraity 
Collaga of Pharmacy, xaviar Univaraity Collaga of Pharmacy, tha 
North Carolina Cantral Univaraity school of Law, tha Southarn 
Univaraity school of Law and tha Taxaa Southarn Univaraity Collaga 
of Pharmacy. 

Tha Amaociation of Minority Haalth Profaaaiona Schoola haa 
workad with tha National Aaaociation for Equal opportunity in 
Highar Education (NAFEO) , tha Unitad Nagro Collaga rund (UNCP) , and 
^ tha of f ica of tha Advancanant of Public Black Collagaa (OAPBC) , and 
agraaa with thaaa organization that thara ia a naad to includa 
additional aligibla inatitutiona in tha graduata portion of Titla 
III, Part B, saction 326 of tha Highar Education Act. 
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AMHPS has adopted principles of participation that state that 
the addition o«? nav institutions to tha program should not 
jeopardise tha funding that exists for currently participating 
schools* In this way, no institution would be forced to reduce its 
budget or cancel obligations already incurred. We also f inly hold 
the position that: 

(X) Funding for the original 5 schools be held harmless at a level 
that insures the continuous availability of existing funding 
for these schools* This would insure that the original 5 
schools would be able to continue their obligations and count 
on these resources without tha threat of losing their program 
only because a number of additional schools have become 
eligible. 

(2) The Education Secretary should not be given the broad 
discretion to make additional schools eligible. Just in 1986, 
Congress eliminated generic Secretarial discretion because of 
the great risk of spreading modest Title III funds across too 
many institutions - limiting their ability to reduce the 
underrepresentation of blacks in the health and medical 
professions* 

Utl wa— a mpPCiTioii act mmmn most mclpdi MflHHfiMl 

It is essential that the section 326 program be expanded to 
include other eligible schools to further enhance the quality of 
education at those schools as well. This should be accomplished 
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during consideration of the Higher Education Act Reauthorization. 
The xavier University college of Pharmacy currently does not 
receive Section 326 Title ill funds* One of the limiting factors 
in expanding the pharmacy program at Xavier is the lack of 
resources* Title III Graduate funding will allow the college the 
opportunity to establish its own development office. This will 
facilitate the development of the infrastructure that will be vital 
to raising and maintaining permanent endowment support for the 
program. The resources of Title III will also provide significant 
assistance in encouraging other extramural organisations to support 
the biomedical research equipment and student support needed in a 
competitive health sciences program. For Xavier to continue its 
quest for academic and research excellence, Title III funding would 
serve as a springboard to future financial stability. Finally, 
Title III funding will allow xavier to increase its enrollment. 
There is a documented need for more pharmacists in the state of 
Louisiana and in other areas of the south. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to present the 
views and recommendations of the Association of Minority Health 
Professions schools. Also, we appreciate the support your 
committee has demonstrated to the problems focused upon by our 
Association. I would be pleased to respond to any questions you 
■ay have. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Dr. Grace. Does any member 
of the committee have a question of Dr. Grace or Dr. Titus? 
Mr. Washington. I have one, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Jefferson. Mr. Washington. 

Mr. Washington. Dr. Grace, I would like to discuss with you the 
problem with respect to Title III funding, inasmuch as Texas 
Southern University has two professional schools, sort of like a 
person using a knife to put a king and a queen in check, and to 
make them use between them. As you might suspect, if that occurs, 
since I am a graduate of the Law School, it may be very well to the 
detriment of the Pharmacy School. But, I am not sure we have to 
choose between the two. What is the rationale that supports one or 
the other, and not both? ... 

Mr. Grace. Well, when this was being discussed with three 
groups that I mentioned in my report, this was some 2 years ago. 
The feeling at the time was that the president should make the 
call. That it would be unfair because the issue in that sense is 
unique, and that it is one of the only institutions that has poten- 
tially two new member schools because we focus on the profession 
of law and pharmacy that may be added. Medicine was pretty well 
taken care of already with the other schools, the other five schools. 
So, that pretty much was a judgment call made by the president at 
that time. 

That could be influenced, I suspect, Congressman, by either 
members of your panel, conversations, perhaps with the president, 
and we respected, though, his choice. Theoretically, the way this 
would work, or could work, he could choose to rotate it. Maybe the 
first 3 or 4 years, or something, would be the School of Law. And 
then, the next cycle of the grant, I guess it is a 5 year cycle, could 
be pharmacy. 

Mr. Washington. Of course, I could make that decision for him 
by excluding one. 

Mr. Grac. Yes, of course, I would be tempted to be biased being 
that I am a pharmacist, and as I mentioned, I have known Dean 
Patrick Wells for a long, long time since I was a student. Your cur- 
rent d«*»*, Henry Lewis, was formerly an associate dean at Florida 
A&M. I know him real well. We do not know the Law School 
people at all. So, I guess if you press me, it could very well be. You 
all have the power to maybe— but, as I said, I do not want to seem 
like I am ducking the question. But, we really did respect the presi- 
dent at that time. That was his decision. He said that he was to 
make that decision on the local issue because, naturally, we felt 
that Patrick Wells, who was the dean at the time, that it would all 
go to pharmacy, but it did not. But then, the law influenced, espe- 
cially the people who had come from the law schools at North 
Carolina and Southern were very vocal that tho law school should 
be included. 

Mr. Washington. I guess what it boils down to is the determina- 
tion as to which is in the greatest need and makes the most signifi- 
cant contribution to the community, and which services areas that 
are yet unserved by the larger institutions in the same community, 
do you not think? 

Mr. Grace. That is correct. I am not 
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Mr. Washington. Are those guidelines upon which to make that 
decision? 

Mr. Grace. I would think so. I must be honest. I am not quite as 
familiar with the impact of a black attorney. I suspect, though, 
there are a lot of, certainly the poverty law programs that are in 
ttiis country, I must confess some degree of ignorance, though, in 
terms of the impact. But, I think we all know that the health pro- 
fessions peace, that like it or not, it ought not to be that four black 
pharmacist schools out of 75 still train 50 percent of all black phar- 
macists. The fact is a national disgrace. There are some 18 black 

Fkarmaciflt schools this year that did not have a black student. So, 
would almost argue that maybe if we were pressed, that perhaps 
the pharmacist schools may, and certainly in rural parts of Texas, 
may have a greater impact in terms of expanding their training 
programs because the people down in Austin are really not doing a 
rood job in terms of either hispanic or black pharmacist students. 
That I know for a fact. 
Mr. Washington. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Jefferson. May I ask you, Dr. Grace, if you have a 
recommendation as to what, if enytning, we should do within the 
context of the act to more directly, more dramatically, address 
these outstanding health issues that vou have delineated, that we 
are not doing now under the act. I do not know what the thrust 
might be, or what direction you would suggest, or whether you are 
even prepared at this moment to suggest one, but I would like to 
know that what we are doing, as we are authorized to do, is rele- 
vant to addressing the life expectancy problem, infant mortality, 
and higher death rates, and all the rest. These outstanding ques- 
tions, if there is some way we can better focus our efforts to get 
after these issues, I would like to know about it. 

Mr. Grace. Well, I think, as part of my testimony, it is probably 
a national disgrace that up until the early seventies, Meharry Med- 
ical College alone had trained almost half of the black doctors in 
this country. We do know, whether we like it or not, the reality is 
that most black health professionals tend to take care of minority 

Gitients. The very survival, you must have seen the front page of 
SA Today, approximately 2 weeks ago, the President of Meharry, 
the whole nalt page, it is a national issue of Meharry's very surviv- 
al that has to do with them merging the hospitals and all that busi- 
ness in Nashville. Their hospital, financially, might put Meharry 
out of business if they cannot get involved in Nashville General. 

So, the very survival of our institutions has a direct impact. Data 
does show that black pharmacists tend to— let's take Mr. Bannem's 
pharmacy across the street from St. Bernard project. Now, why is 
it K&B will not put a pharmacy there? The reason is they are just 
not going to invest resources with all the drugs. So, in our town, 
there are instances where probably no other pharmacists would 
practice across the street from a housing project but Mr. Bannem 
has been there since the 1940's. He is a 1939 graduate from Xavier. 

So, the real significance here is to have these firms, because of 
the Title III infrastructure development, there is enough flexibility 
in this funding to build the infrastructure. Part of what a lot of us 
have to do as deans is spend a lot of time in Washington, as you 
know. We have to really spend most of our time not being academ- 
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ic administrators, but fundraisers. Eighty percent of my own per- 
sonal time is spent fundraising for the College of Pharmacy. I have 
an associate dean who runs the academic programs. • 

But, funds that could come because of the flexibility of these 
funds. A lot of the NIH funds, we are doing reasonably well there. 
But, they are directed. You are doing specific research on cancer, 
AIDS, or whatever. But, the flexibility they give, especially the de- 
velopment part of it at a lot of the schools. I know at Drew they 
put together a learning resource center where they could use more 
video tapes in teaching their medical students. 

Chairman Jefferson. So, you are arguing for more flexibility? 

Mr. Grace. Yes, and that is the good part about the Title III 
funds. Those funds are designated to build and strengthen the 
basics. As you know, our problem with our schools is the basics, the 
physical plant. We are doing reasonably well in getting some good 
faculty in recent years. But, when you look at the audiovisual sup- 
port that you need, you need an audiovisual technician. For exam- 

Ele, you are familiar with the Centers for Excellence Grant that we 
ave gotten funded over the last 3 years. We were able to hire an 
audiovisual technician for a mere, I think his salary was about 
$26,000. But, for the last 3 years now we have faculty members 
who are willing to use more videotapes because he comes in, and 
he videotapes a lot of their lectures. So, the students can go and 
watch those lectures. You know, you can play it over as many 
times as you want. Prior to that grant, we could not have afforded 
to have had a simple $26,000 a year audiovisual technician, which 
is not very much money. And we were able to get some equipment, 
the camera, and buy the tapes. 

So, I give that as an anecdotal very inexpensive example of the 
significant impact. Imagine my students now can go and nave a li- 
brary of all of their professor's lectures. So, for $26,000, a few 
tapes, and I guess the camera may have been $10,000. Less than 
$50,000 a year, that impacted over the last 3 years. So, these are 
the kinds of things that I know several of my colleagues have used 
these funds for, in order to develop the teaching support. 

I am not suggesting you give us funds so that we can do what- 
ever we want to do. But, in those broader guidelines, that these 
funds could be used in areas such as development; having the sup- 
port mechanism for me to have some additional staff to go and do 
fundraising; to be able to afford the postage to do the mailings or 
to pay to travel for a development officer. 

As you know, at Xavier, as large as we are, it is all relative. We 
have 3,000 students, but we only have three professionals in our 
whole campus that are directly involved in fundraising-- Mr. Jupi- 
ter and his staff of two professionals. You know, there are schools, 
and I will not name any, that have staffs of 30 and 40 people who 
do nothing but raise money. That is why we only have three en- 
dowed chairs at Xavier University. We are 63 years old*— three en- 
dowed chairs. Two of those we just got 2 years ago. 
Chairman Jefferson. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to make a comment, and maybe direct a 
question to Dr. Titus. I remember in your testimony that we had 
over a year a$o, you pointed out clearly that when this program to 
help the institutions of higher learning first went into effect, 75 
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percent of the funds that were appropriated for student aid were 
supposed to be in the form of grants, Pell Grants. Somewhere it got 
switched where the reverse happened. Seventy-five percent, almost, 
went into student loans, guaranteed student loan programs, and 
the other 25 percent or less in grants. 

You have confirmed that by your statements. You said in your 
statement that the number of student borrowers in the Guaranteed 
Student Loan program has almost doubled from 11,000 in 1982 and 
1983, to almost 22,000 in 1988 and 1989. Eight percent of all UNCP 
students receive guaranteed loans, while in 1987-88 more than one- 
half of all UNCF students receive Stafford loans. 

I run into people, professionals, today who took out loans, who 
are having now to repay those loans. The cost of repaying those 
loans trickles down, sometimes, if you are a doctor to the patient, 
in terms of costs, and the cost of drugs, and this kind of stuff. If 
you are a lawyer, the fees go up. You are a lawyer, too. I am not 
blaming you, but I am just telling you what reality is. This is 
passed on to pay back that loan. 

I think it is a great disparity. We can afford to forgive some of 
our foreign debts, almost $7 million dollars to Egypt, and I don't 
know how much to Poland. We can dish out money every year to 
Israel and some of the other countries. Yet, we send a bill hound 
out after some of these students, who should have been given 
grants in the first place, in order to repay a loan. 

[Applause.] 

Somewhere along the line, I think we ought to be moving in the 
direction of changing this kind of program, as you suggest, where 
they become entitlement grants instead of student loans, which 
even some of the banks do not want to underwrite anymore, you 
know. So, I just wanted to know your reaction. Am I on the wrong 
track? 

Mr. Trrus. I think you are on the right track. I thought you were 
going to ask a question. But, the only thing I can say is that, even 
with more emphasis, those statistics that were quoted were 1987- 
88. This is 1991. 

Mr. Hayes. That is my question. Do you not think it is worse 
today than it was then? 

Mr. Trrus. Certainly. You know, every time we have a gradua- 
tion, I can look at 80 to 90 to 100 students who will march across 
that stage with almost 90 percent of them owing a debt that they 
have to start paying on, and pay the rest of their lives because 
money has been loaned to students who do not have the economic 
base to start paying it. 

Mr. Hayes. We give $30 billion, you know, to bail out the savings 
and loans. They are coming back for another cup, I thi ik, in Sep- 
tember. Of course, me and Craig are going to be against it, right 
Craig? 

Mr. Washington. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Okay. 

Chairman Jefferson. Is there another question of this panel? If 
not, we will bring on the last panel, Panel Five. Thank you very 
much for your testimony. 
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Finally, we will get the ultimate consumers of all of this, the stu- 
dents—Mr. Charles Brown, Mr. David Bell, and Mr. McArthur 
Clarke. Our students are in the wings waiting. Here they come. 

Mr. Brown is here and Mr. Bell. They may be getting together on 
their testimony out there. 

Do either one of you live in my district? That is what I want to 
know before you start. You do not have ambitions about running 
for office? 

Mr. Hayes. I have another question before you ask them. Are 
they registered voters? 
Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hayes. All right. 

Chairman Jefferson. I wanted to get right to the point, though, 
Mr. Hayes. We have another student who may join us. It has been 
a long day. It has been a very productive day, very good testimony. 
I am sure you will add to the splendid record that has been made 
so far. 

So, we would like the two of you to testify. We have been asking 
witnesses to keep their testimony to 5 minutes, and to summarize, 
in effect, what they have as written statements. Your whole state- 
ment will be submitted to the record, so no fear of not having your 
words receded and kept, reviewed, and used by the committee. 
But, we just want to move it along. 

So, Mr. Brown, if you would proceed, then Mr. Bell, and after 
that, we will ask questions such as the panel may have. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES BROWN, PRESIDENT, STUDENT GOV- 
ERNMENT ASSOCIATION, XAVIER UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA 

Mr. Brown. Good evening, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. I would first like to take this opportunity to thank 
Congressman Jefferson and the subcommittee to invite me to testi- 
fy on matters concerning HBCUs and reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 

My name is Charles Brown, and I am classified as a junior at 
Xavier University. I am presently president of the Student Govern- 
ment Association which represents over 3,000 students enrolled at 
Xavier. My purpose today is to discuss Federal financial aid, and 
its impact on HBCUs, and offer some views from the students' per- 
spective. 

Today, black colleges and universities are continuing to produce 
the greater percentages of the black baccalaureate degrees. This is 
so important due to the conducive close knit atmosphere we enjoy 
at HBCUs. But, for the most part, such success would be impossible 
if it were not for the Federal student financial aid, more specifical- 
ly Title IV of the Higher Education Act. The majority of these in- 
stitutions whose percentage of students are on Federal student aid 
ranges from 75 percent to 90 percent of the undergraduate popula- 
tion. Some black institutions have had 1 year enrollment increases 
of 16 percent. The 41 members of the United Negro College Fund 
have senior classes rise an average of 4 percent a year for the past 
4 years. 
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Therefore, with this information at hand, minority access to Fed- 
eral student aid is of grave concern. I would first nke to focus on 
Title IV, a shift in student aid policy in which loans have replaced 
grants as a major source of student aid. According to the College 
Board in the mid 1970's, about 76 percent of Federal student aid 
was awarded in grants, 20 percent m loans, and three percent in 
work study. In the 1987 academic year about 67 percent of Federal 
student aid was awarded in loans, 29 percent in grants, and three 
percent in work study. Therefore, students who are poor, and un- 
derprivileged, and under educated through the secondary schools, 
are left to incur considerable debt to attend college. Default rates 
have grown as a result of this. 

Some students find this ordeal unacceptable basically because 
minority students for whom the aid was intended, it really does not 
help. These students desire to attend HBCUs because of its success- 
ful track record in educating students to become productive citizens 
despite discrimination and cultural biases they have faced. Never- 
theless, as a result of possible enormous debts, many students 
change their decision to pursue a secondary education. 

The present system of student financial aid does not effectively 
reach out to minority students. Rather, it reaches deep into their 
pockets only to find a large sum of debt, bad credit ratings, and a 
soaring default rate. In order for the aid system to better serve stu- 
dents of HBCUs, a balance between grants and loans must be 
achieved. 

Through a revised need test, the Guaranteed Student Loan and 
other related loans should be made of a greater option for middle 
income students, whereas the focus is primarily upon lower income 
students today. Furthermore, the majority of financial aid packets 
for middle income students should consist of loans. For lower 
income, the majority of the packet should be grants. 

There is also need for increased Federal funding for Supplemen- 
tal Education Opportunity Grants, Perkins loans, and: College 
Work Study. These forms of aid have not increased with inflation, 
and must respond to the added increase of enrollment and the tui- 
tion increases that we face at HBCUs. Between 1981 and 1991 fund- 
ing for SEOG programs declined by 11.9 percent. Funds for College 
Work Study dropped by 32.3 percent, and Perkins loans appropria- 
tions plunged about 67.5 percent. 

Again, the system of need testing must be revised so that finan- 
cial aid is accessible, and is easy for families tc obtain. There 
should be a better network than the present one for low income 
students who work to assist families to be assessed under 70 per- 
cent of his earnings for the preceding year. There happens to be 
one student at Xavier who works for his family. He was assessed 
this amount of his earnings. He did not have that money anymore. 
So, that is a flaw in the system that needs to be looked at. It is 
unrealistic to expect a student in a situation to contribute that per- 
centage to his education. There is an attached form in the back 
that further explains that. 

Mr. Chairman, there is much work to be done in order to lower 
these default rates on GSLs, balanced loan grant assistance, and 
improvement in order to access and progress. I hope that my testi- 
mony will have substantive effects on the reauthorization of the 
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Higher Education Act, and its impact on HBCUs. I urge the sub- 
committee to continue support of the HEA authorized programs 
which provide special services such as tutoring, counseling to disad- 
vantaged students, including minorities, to improve their access 
and success in post-secondary education. These programs, Student 
Support Services, Upward Bound, Talent Search, Education Oppor- 
tunity Centers, and the Ronald E. McNair Post Baccalaureate 
Achievement, have had a positive effect upon preparedness to 
enter and graduate from HBCUs. 

This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. Once again, I thank you for the opportunity to testi- 
fy. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Bell? 

STATEMENT OF DAVID BELL, PRESIDENT, STUDENT GOVERN- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AT NEW ORLE- 
ANS, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Mr. Bell. I also would like to thank Congressman Jefferson and 
this subcommittee for this opportunity to speak. 

My name is David Bell, and I am the Student Government Asso- 
ciation president for Southern University at New Orleans. I will 
try to summarize this as much as I can. I will try not to read until 
I nave to. 

When I graduated from high school I did not know anything 
about financial aid. I didn't think I was ready for college. I didn t 
know where to turn. I was staying with my grandmother. She 
didn't know about financial aid. She was 72 at the time. I took the 
ASVAB test, and decided that I would just go into the military. 

I was fortunate in that when I went to sign up, there was a black 
recruiter there who saw my scores, and told me about college and 
about the Pell Grant. He told me, "If I were you, I would kind of go 
that way." So, I took his advice. We had a junior college in town. I 
went over to the junior college, and tried to enroll. She told me the 
deadline date had passed for a Pell Grant. I would have to pay 
myself. I didn't have the money to pay, but I said, "No problem." I 
had a lawnmower. It was hot in Florida. I am from Florida. I 
mowed some grass, and got the money, and paid for my college. 

I stayed there for my first year. I really was not satisfied with it. 
I wanted to go to a larger university. So, I filled out my Pell Grant 
form. They sent it back to me to revise it and correct it. I filled it 
out, and they sent it back again. And finally, we got it right. I was 
accepted at Southern at New Orleans. I came up here. I enrolled in 
school. It is a commuter campus. So, there was a problem with 
housing. I had to save money to pay for housing. The Pell Grant 
did not cover that. 

When I received my letter saying that I would receive a Pell 
Grant, I was happy, because I knew my school would be paid for. I 
moved up here. I didn't have any family. I decided to go to school. I 
went to pay my fees that day and register, and my Pell Grant is 
$225. Now, out of state tuition was $1,500. So, it did not work out 
too well. But, I had some money saved up. I got it. I took on two 
strange roommates. They were strange. We lived together for the 
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first year, and we made it all right. If one person had a dollar, ev- 
erybody had a dollar. That is what made us make it. We ate a lot 
of peanut butter sandwiches, and we made it. 

But, without any question, investment in education is one of the 
most important investments any government can make. We ask 
you, if we are tomorrow, hopefully we will be where you are one 
day. 

In response to your request, I am pleased to offer the following 
comments as they relate to reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. I hope you consider them. 

I think we should establish an early intervention program before 
the students get to college. Perhaps the government can provide 
money for that. Teach them counseling. Get their grandparents, 
parents, or whoever it may be involved in the process, and show 
them how to fill out the Federal financial aid packets, and that 
sort of thing. 

I think the Pell Grant formula needs to be readjusted and rede- 
termined. Consideration should be given to the maximum grant 
amount. I am fully in support of the recommendation that allows 
at least $2,500 for living expenses, and 26 percent of tuition. This 
formula should be adjusted annually based on the consumer price 
index, which is another plus. A new formula would also address 
the needs of low income Pell Grant recipients, while also aiding to 
the needs of students who pay higher educational expenses. 

A Guaranteed Student Loan program, or GSL program, as you 
know it, was designed to meet the needs of the middle class. A GSL 
is important because it gives the students a choice to access to dif- 
ferent universities. However, there are ways you need to combat 
default and such other problems. I think that we should make the 
loans only 80 percent guaranteed. That would force the banks that 
are lending the money to look and pay a more careful scrutiny to 
who they are lending the money to, and also allow the universities 
some input. I was speakr g with our financial aid supervisor. She 
said that one of the problems is that they would have to give loans 
to people that they knew would not pay them back because the 
bank would authorize the money. They didn't have any say so in 
that. 

Other things to consider are the Family Support Act of 1988, 
which is a welfare reform law for recipients of AFDC. It contains 
an educational clause in it. Why do we not make use of this act to 
prepare minority and disenfranchised youths for college? Establish 
remedial programs, prep courses, mentors, tutors, the list can go on 
and on and on. 

I am also in support of a federally supported prepaid tuition pro- 
gram, allowing parents or families to lock in on the price of today's 
education for tomorrow's technology. 
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In conclusion, the Federal financial aid program needs to be re- 
visited and revised. Students need adequate and professional coun- 
seling before, as well as while enrolled in college. The Pell Grant 
formula needs to be revised. The GSL program is important, but it 
also has flaws that must be addressed. Special attention needs to be 
focused upon minority and disenfranchised students. 

I hope you all will consider my recommendations. I thank you 
for listening. 

[The prepared statement of David Bell follows:] 
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Z would like to fint thank Com 



in Willi aa J. Tefferson 



and the Subcommittee for this opportunity to speak on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. My nana ia David L, 
Ball, aud Z an tha Studant Government Association prasidant of 
Southern univarsity at New Orleans. 

As a sanior in high school, Z knew nothing of Financial Aid. 
Bvaryona was yalling, "Fill out your Univarsity application 
packets, apply early to guarantee your acceptance! visit the 
campus, etc/, but not once did Z hear anyone say, "and don't 
forget about that Pell Grant Application." And if they had, it 
wouldn't have made much of a difference, because no one had 
explained to ae what a Pell Grant was. So instead Z took the 
ASVAB. And scored well on it. Recruiters were taking me to 
lunch, calling ay house, giving ae tours of the Military base, 
and one even picked »e up fro* school and gave ae a ride hone. 
Wow! 1 1 those are son hard workers. Z still wonder if they get 
paid on commission. Tha Air Force seemed like a logical choice, 
and it was. Zt was there that a Black recruiter looked over my 
ASVAB scores and took the time to tell me about college. Zt was 
also there that Z learned about the Pell Grant and what it meant 
not only to myself, but to the many others in ay same 
predicament. 

Needless to say, it was too late to apply to any major 
college or university. But Z *as lucky enough to have a junior 
college in town. Z enrolled in Pans acol a. Junior College. 

The Financial Aid Officer explained to ae that the deadline 
for receiving a grant had passed and Z would have to pay the 
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tuition out of my own pocket. X thought, "No problem", right? 
Wrong I there were tuition, books, lab fees, parking feci, the 
ACT, lata registration, and ao forth. X thought tha liat would 
navar and. X had no money in my checking account or my savings 
account, two broka paranta, and a neighborhood with grass that 
needed to be mowed. Regardless of these circumstances, X became 
a college student. Unfortunately, X was dissatisfied with the 
college of my choice, it just didn't motivate me. Xt was tiae 
for a tranafer. 

X filled out my Pell Grant forms and my application packets 
early this time. X was accepted by Southern University at New 
Orleans and also received a Pell Grant. My next step was to 
visit the campus; and X did, only to find out that it was a 
commuter campus. No problem, right? X worked and saved until 
August 15th. on August 16th, X moved to New Orleans my person, 
my transcripts and $2,500 in savings. August 18th was 
Orientation and everything was going fine; then came registration 
day. X paid my light deposit, phone deposit, first month's rent 
and apartment deposit, bought groceries and opened a checking 
account. X knew everything was finally falling in place, until X 
received a grant, out of state tuition was nearly $1,500, 
X thought suivly there must have been a mistake, but there 
wasn't. X paid my tuition, bought my books (used whenever 
possible) and had about $300 laft to support myself for the next 
four months. what a predicament I X had no family in the 
Immediate area, and didn't know a mingle person. 
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Zt wai lnpoiiible to survive the duration of the semester 
with the meager funds remaining to m. z was forced to break my 
) lsass and took In two roommates. This was extrem+ly difficult 
sines all we knew of sach othsr was that we were experiencing ths 
sabs types of problems. Zt was hard, but we made It. We made 
It simply because If one of us had a dollar, all of us had a 
dollar. We realised that our very being, our survival, was 
dependent on one another. This attitude Is one that our 
government needs to assume. 

Without any question, an Investment In education Is one of 
the most Important Investments our government can make. All 
throughout the world, the bulk of funding for colleges and 
universities comes directly from the government because those 
nations understand that the youth of their country inevitably 
become the leaders of the future, the labor force, the resource 
for change and development. Education is essential to 
maintaining a potential for future techonolglcal development and 
enlightened leadership of our country. If students have the will 
to acquire an education, our government must have the will to 
assist. A quality education is essential if our country is to 
prosper. 

Zn response to your request, Z an pleased to offer the 
following comments as th«ty relate to the reauthorization of The 
Higher Education Act, especially Title ZV student Aid Programs. 
Z believe them to be of significance to the stability of Colleges 
and Universities in this country: 
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Counseling 

Why not establish an •arly intervention program. Greet 
i students entering high school and provide thee with 

counseling programs. Provide early assessment of 
eligibility for federal aid. Guarantee state assistance for 
the purpose of college once high school is completed, setup 
seminars for college bound high school seniors, on how to 
fill out Financial Aid Packets. I also believe that this 
process should involve parents as well. 

Pell Grant 

The Formula for determining Pell Grant Awards needs to be 
revised. Consideration should be given to the maximum Grant 
amount. I am fully supportive of a recommendation that 
allows $2,500.00 for living expenses (room, board, books , 
personal items, etc.) and 26% of a students tuition (not to 
exceed $1,600.00). The recommendation that this formula be 
adjusted annually based upon the consumer Price index is 
another plus. This new formula would address the needs of 
low-income Pell Grant recipients, while also aiding the 
needs of students who pay higher educational expanses. 

Loan Programs 

) 

The Guaranteed student Loan program was designed to meet the 
needs of the middle class family. The g.S.L. Is important 
because it gives the student a choice and access to 
different universities; however, ways to combat default are 
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needed, Z suggest consideration be given to developing 
■ore flexibility in repayment options. Also, sake loans 
only 80% guaranteed (instead of 100 %), thereby forcing 
banks to render a more careful scrutiny to whom they issue 
monies* X u of the opinion that G.8.L. loans should be 
granted to all students who have displayed satisfactory 
academic progress, defined as the average required to 
graduate. 

Others 

The Family Support Act of 1988 is a welfare reform law for 
recipients of AFDC. Zt contains an educational clause. Why 
don't we make use of this act to prepare minority and 
disenfranchised youth for college? establish remedial 
programs, prep courses, mentors, tutors, the list can go on 
an on* 

Perhaps Federally supported pre-paid tuition programs could 
be established for state funded colleges and universities. 
This would allow parents to lock in on today's prices for 
tomorrows education. Set up a payment plan that makes 
college affordable for everyone. 

Provide extra funds for colleges and universities graduating 
a high percentage of minorities* 
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in conclusion, tha fadaxal financial aid program ntads to ba 
raviaad. atudanta naad adaquata and profaaalonal counseling 
bafora, as wall aa whila, anrollad in collaga. Tha pall Grant 
roi^ula naada to ravlsad. Tha G.S.L. Program la an important 
program, but it tlso haa flans that must ba addrassad. spaclal 
attantlon naada to ba focussd upon Minority and dlaanfranchlahad 
atudanta. z alncaraly hopa that you all conaidar »y auggaatlona. 
If thara are any quastlcis plaaaa fill fraa to contact ma. 
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Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Pell. Mr. McArthur 
Clarke, you have come just in time to offer your testimony. You 
may, if you feel ready, proceed at this time. We are operating on 
the rule where we ask you to speak for no more than 5 minutes, 
and submit your written comments for the record if they extend 
beyond that time. 

STATEMENT OF MCARTHUR CLARKE, DILLARD UNIVERSITY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Mr. Clarke. Thank you. I am sorry that I was late, first of all, 
but buses do not quite run as you predict them to sometimes. I 
would like to say good afternoon, Members of the Congress, friends, 
and all of the parties. 

My name is McArthur Clarke, Jr. I am a sophomore here at Dil- 
lard University, pre-engineering mechanical and physics major. It 
is a privilege and a pleasure to have been chosen one of the few to 
speak on behalf of many on this very important issue. 

The Title IV financial aid programs offered by Dillard University 
have proven to be the deciding factor in my pursuit of higher edu- 
cation. I, like many of my constituents, would not have been able 
to attend such a prestigious university such as Dillard if it were 
not for the Title Iv programs. I am sure that at least 90 percent of 
Dillard's student body is receiving some type of financial assist- 
ance. 

These programs enable students, like myself, who possess a 
strong will to succeed to enter a university, although they may 
lack the financial means to do so. This allows us to afford the op- 
portunity to acquire desired degrees and eventually enter into our 
career decisions, goals, and helping us to reach them. Moreover, 
placing us in positions to give back to our communities hope by ex- 
ample. 

However, if the Title IV programs are decreased or dismantled, 
doors that are opened may be closed in the faces of many future 
scientists, doctors, engineers, and others who could give economic 
stability, as well as new and creative insight, to an ever-changing 
America. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Clarke. You have adhered 
very well to the time line. And for that, as the last witness of the 
day, we certainly applaud you. 

I want to say to each of you, though, that I am very impressed 
with what you have had to say. I am sure that each member of this 
committee will take to heart your comments today. No matter that 
we have had the presidents coming to speak to us, who did an out- 
standing job, and the financial aid people, and others who repre- 
sent higher education, you, in fact, are the most important wit- 
nesses of the day. You are the real consumers of our services here. 
You are the ones for which the act is really authorized, not for the 
presidents or the institutions, but for the students' benefit. We are 
pleased to hear you say what you have said about what the act has 
meant to you, and to have your suggestions as to how we might im- 
prove what it does for you and students who are similarly situated. 
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Each of you is involved in leadership at your university. And 
each of you is an example for the young people who you are 
charged to lead. I think you are fine examples. I really am im- 
pressed with how you have conducted yourselves, with what you 
have said, and how you prepared your testimony. I am certain that 
you have impressed each of us here very favorably. So, congratula- 
tions to you, and thank you for participating. We really appreciate 
your input today. 

If there is any member of the committee who has a question or a 
comment, they may do so at this time. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildh. Thank you very much. In real life, I was a high 
school teacher. I can relate to students very well. I have taken this 
long 26 year sabbatical in politics now. But, it is interesting, Mr. 
Bell, only because a recruiting officer was willing to reduce his 
quota — because they are under great pressures, right, to get people 
in there. He looked at you and gave you the counseling that you 
really deserved to get when you were in high school, right? He 
gave you that counseling. That was really great. Otherwise, you 
would have probably gone off into service, which is not a bad field. 
But, you are in now something you choose to do because you had 
real choices. 

That is the trouble very often in this country. The poor and mi- 
norities very often do not really have choices. You discovered, 
through that person to whom you should be very grateful, really, 
that you did have choices. I think the government's job is to make 
sure that people in this country truly do have choices. Your story, 
certainly, has not only informed my intellect, but has really 
reached my will or my heart to make sure that government is sen- 
sitive enough to give choices to people like yourself. I will go back 
to Washington doing just that. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Jefferson. Congressman Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Just let me say, I just want to say ditto to what my 
two colleagues just said to the kind of testimony that we have 
heard from you, while it represents the plight of a lot of kids, I 
think your determination to go to school and complete your educa- 
tion is one that certainly would set an example for many. Lord 
knows, when I listen to some of my colleagues who use the default 
ratio of student loans on the part of some students who should not 
have been given the loan in the first place, and should have been 
given a grant, when they use this as an argument to reduce the 
amount of money that comes from the Federal Government for aid, 
it shows a real lack of sensitivity, a real lack of trying to establish 
as a priority the need for education. 

One of you mentioned the fact that you may look forward some- 
day to being up here in our positions. That is certainly something 
that you should look forward to. There is no question about it. But, 
please, whatever you do, stay on the path that you are on, and do 
not hesitate to pass on to others who are headed in the wrong di- 
rection, particularly among our young African-American men and 
women, that this is the wrong way to go. Go in this direction. This 
is the best way for you to go. Please do all you can to help them. 

I have a grandson who Is just finishing high school. I will say 
this, and then I am through. When he first entered high school, the 
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sole objective was to be a wide receiver. He liked football. That was 
his prowess. He kept getting wider like me, and he decided the best 
approach was to be a tight end. Then, he finally wound up becom- 
ing an offensive tackle on the high school football team. But, he 
forgot and neglected his books, his academics. He finally got ousted 
from that school. He is in another one. But now, he is going to 
summer school in order to try to catch up on what he missed when 
he should have been studying all along. 

We cannot all be Air Jordans, even the Refrigerator man, you 
know. We have to have something up here in order to make it. 

Chairman Jefferson. Mi . Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Yes, I would just like to certainly amplify what Rep- 
resentative Kildee said. You know, to see three young men, presi- 
dents of your universities, Charles is of your student government, 
and David who ate peanut butter sandwiches and had to put up 
with two strange roommates, and McArthur who had to wait for 
the bus on a hot day all dressed up on a Saturday where people 
probably thought he was strange. 

[Laughter.] 

You know, you all three simply go against the old stereotype 
that all young black men want to commit crime, do wrong things, 
do not care, are lazy, have no direction. 

So, I think that your presence here, in addition to the fact that 
all of your ties even exceed mine, and I thought I was wearing a 
fancy one, it certainly goes to indicate that the stereotypes are defi- 
nitely out of place. I would just like to say, also, as Congressman 
Kildee mentioned to you, David, that you are fortunate. They do 
have quotas and goals of getting people to be all that you can be, 
you know, join the Army. In the schools in my district in Newark, 
where there is no employment, where there are no historically 
black colleges up in New Jersey, the brightest and the best are in 
the Army. The first casualty that we had under friendly fire was 
an 18 year old boy that grew up one block from where I grew up. 
He was killed in the Persian Gulf because he went to war to go to 
college. 

So, we certainly have priorities which are distorted. We have 
more service personnel in our high schools, about five to one, than 
college counselors. For one college counselor, we have four military 
people, at least. So, they do get attracted to the fancy posters of 

Be all that you can be, join the Army." Asyou know, 30 percent 
of the military were African Americans. The last 10 years, we 
spent $8.5 trillion on the military, where we have spent one-tenth 
of that on education. We are going into a new fancy plane called 
the F-22 that is going to cost $95 billion to develop because it is 
better than the others we have. We do not have anyone to use it 
against 

So, we really need to turn the parties around. The people here, 
us six, it is almost like we are sort of the converted. Our job is 
really attempting to convert the other 429 Members of the House 
to do the right thing. So, I would just like to congratulate you gen- 
tlemen again, and i really appreciated your testimony. 

Chairman Jefferson. Does anyone else have a comment? The 
last thing that I would like to say is that I do not know if Mr. 
Gulden has any authority in the area with respect to which these 
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young men are speaking. But, someone needs to take back to the 
administration the conclusion that has been reached here. 

It should not be visited upon future generations of young people 
who want to attend college at certain schools the sins of those who 
may not have paid loans in the past for whatever reason. If you 
were to take these three young men as examples, who if their 
schools were determined ones that could no longer have students 
going to attend them who needed the aid, but who could not be- 
cause others who had gone before had not paid the loans back, you 
would not do anything to affect those who had been the offenders. 
You would simply affect the innocent victims, who would be these 
young men that I am using as examples here, who could not them- 
selves have the opportunity. 

So, it makes no sense to punish the school, particularly when 
they say that the school really has very limited discretion if the 
student meets the qualifications. Then, they get the grant. They 
get the loan, and that is it. And the school cannot really say, "You 
cannot come because you may not pay us beck." That is not the 
function that the school operates under. It can counsel and tell 
them that it is their responsibility but it cannot deny them the 
loan. It is the real backward thinking of policy to say that if the 
school has messed this thing up, we are not going to have anyone 
else go there and get a grant or loan. That is something the Con- 
gress ought not permit, and it is something that the administration 
ought not to consider. 

Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildxk. I would like to say one more thing. One of the things 
I taught was history. I taught Latin for the most part, but I also 
taupht history. I want you to know that your testimony will make 
a difference. I think we are all more motivated when we go back to 
Washington now because of your testimony here today. And you 
will be part of history. 

People do not realize it, but these hearings are printed. They 
become part of the archives of the United States. They will be 
stored for hundreds of years in the Library of Congress. As a 
matter of fact, in case we do not have the good sense to keep the 
peace, they keep extra copies of the archives buried deep in the 
mountains of Maryland. They are there for thousands of years. 
And our historians will look at those and know that McArthur 
Clarke, and David Bell, and Charles Brown testified. I think by 
your testimony, you have made a difference. I deeply appreciate it. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, and this is not the regular time. This 
is the time to be used to say nice things about you. I did not get the 
chance to say many nice things about you at the beginning. I just 
would like to say that I really would like to commend you for this 
outstanding hearing, not only the university, but your staff and the 
witnesses. Everything has really been excellent. I would Just like to 
say that as I wondered initially whether it was because it was New 
Orleans or you, now I am swayed more to you than New Orleans. 

But finally, I too sort of entered the House of Representatives 
under a similar situation as you, replacing a person who in my in- 
stance served 40 years. I am only m my second term, but I nave 
heard continually that his shoes are very big. "You are going to be 
unable to fill them. You don't know how you are going to." They do 
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not even call my district by the number. They call it by the former 
representative's district. Most of the buildings are named after him 
anyway. But, I would just like to say that you, I am sure, are not 
trying to fill shoes. I can see you are making your own footprints. 
They are sort of swift, quick, and may be in another direction, your 
own footprints in the sands of time. I would just like to, once again, 
congratulate you for this hearing. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Washington. Mr. Chairman, as you recall, I reserved the 
balance of my time upon Congresswoman Mink's and my arrival. I 
will be a man of few words. This is really hard for me, as you 
know, Mr. Chairman. But 

Chairman Jefferson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Washington. Over in Texas, it does not take us as long as it 
did an old bov from New Jersey to say what we have to say. The 
people have done proud by electing you. I am not just saying that 
because I am here. You have paved your own way, like the gentle- 
man from New Jersey said. 

We are here because of you. I want you all to know that. We are 
not just here because it is the year end, and because we are inter- 
ested in this issue. We are here because of this man. We came from 
almost as many places as there are people here on a Saturday. 
Many of us have other things, as you might imagine, given the 
little time that we have to ourselves and our families, to be here. I 
think it is especially noteworthy, particularly for your constituents 
and others who helped you to get elected, and who will keep you in 
office, to know that this is a tremendous show of support, not only 
for the issues, as I said, but for the man. They done proud, and you 
done proud, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you, Mr. Washington. 

Mr. Hayes. I knew you were not going to cut nun off. 

Chairman Jefferson. No, no. He might want to extend his re- 
marks here, which would be okay with me. 

In that vein, I want to again thank this group of Congressmen 
and Congresswoman who have shown up today to grace our city, to 
hear what our people here have had to say, and those from states 
surrounding us nave had to say about this act, and what should be 
done in the future. I know the people of our city are deeply hon- 
ored and grateful for what you have done for us here today. We 
want to thank you for that from the bottoms of our heart, as we 
say here in Louisiana, Mr. Washington. 

I also want to say, as Craig pointed out earlier, that those who 
have not submitted statements, everyone was not able to testify, 
could not because of time constraints and the rest, but there may 
be those who want to submit statements to this committee, based 
on what we have been considering here today. If you would like to 
do that, we will leave the record opened for the 14 days that the 
subcommittee has agreed to do. We will take your written state- 
ments and make them a part of our record. So, if you should desire 
to add to this record and to become a part of this history-making 
hearing, as Mr. Kildee has pointed out, then please take the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 
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I want to say now as we conclude that I appreciate the accolades 
and the warm remark* from my colleagues. But, we have had to 
depend upon a lot of people to make this hearing a success. I want 
to thank my staff, Mia Franklin, Betty Thibodeaux, and Annette 
Crumbly, who is somewhere in the back, and Stephanie Edwards, 
and all the rest who are here, and I want to thank the staff from 
Washington, Tom Wolanin and Diane Stark, who are here behind 
us, who have come to be with us today. I do not know if you notice 
these folks who have been making notes, and giving instructions, 
and urging us on to ask this or that interesting question. But, they 
work with us very closely in Washington, and they will be a big 
part of what happens with this legislation. So, I want to thank 
them for taking the time to come down here as well. 

Mr. Hayes. Just before the rap of the gavel, I must thank Presi- 
dent Cook and Mrs. Cook for being the kind host and hostess, along 
with your staff, here at this great university. You have enabled me 
to sleep well on the plane from the lunch I ate today. 

Chairman Jefferson. Thank you very much. The hearing is con- 
cluded. 

[Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement submitted by Or* Jewel L* Prestage, Interim Dean, 
Benjamin Banneker Honors College, Prairie View AM University, 
Prairie View, Texas for Hearings on the Higher Education Act 
Reauthorisation Bill, New Orleans, LA, July 27, 1991. 



Preanble 

Available statistics on graduate and professional school 
enrollment and degree recipiency indicate that African Americans 
have experienced a decline in both areas over the past decade. 
Overall, the number of doctorates earned by African Americans fell 
by 19.8% between 1980 and 1990, while the percentages increased for 
Hispanics, Asians, and American Indians by 69.4 per cent, 34.7 per 
cent, and 24 per cent respectively. ( Chronicle of Higher sducation. 
Nay 20, 1991, p. 1A) 

When the view is narrowed to specific disciplines, the 
' absolute numbers of doctorates earned by African Americans and the 
percentage** represented by these numbers provide further reason for 
concern in a nation committed to equality of access to higher 
education. For exasple, in the three major fields of Engineering, 
only 14 Ph.D.s were awarded to African Americans in 1989, and in 
the years between 1980 and 1989, the yearly totals ranged from 4 
to 11. During this same period the yearly figures for Computer 
Science doctorates to African Americans ranged from 0 o 3, with 
a 10 year total of 14 doctorates. 

The American Political Science Association reports that 7 per 
cent of the 601 doctorates in Political Science, International 
Relations and Public Policy were earned by African Americans in 
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1988-89. Overall, there were 34,319 Ph.D. s granted by U.S. 
institutions of higher education in 1988-89. African Americans 
earned only 4 per cent of these. ( P.s. June 1991) pp. 262-263). 

For persons directing programs dedicated to recruiting high 
ability African American students for undergraduate study and 
increasing the number of these students entering graduate schools , 
earning doctorate degrees and assuming positions on college and 
university faculties, a major concern in the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act is how to make the revised legislation more 
responsive to the need to produce more African American Ph.D. 
holders and reverse the trend of the past decade. The Benjamin 
Banneker Honors College at Prairie view A & N University is such 
a program* Honors Colleges at Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities have devised a number of campus strategies to enhance 
the potential for their students to opt for graduate study rather 
than immediate entry into the workforce (especially in engineering 
and computer science) and have become part of regional and national 
linkages and special programs designed to increase minority 
doctorates* 

The general recommendations offered herein flow, in large 
measure, from cumulative experiences with efforts spanning more 
than 3 decades to encourage African American students to enter 
graduate and professional school following receipt of undergraduate 
dt**ees. 

The general recommendations , which relate mostly to Title IX, 
are as follows: 
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1. Overall, it is recommended that there be no erosion in the 
level of financial support provided students f row underrepresented 
minorities entering graduate and professional school, as adequate 
financial resources continue to constitute a major impediment to 
earning Ph.D degrees by talented African Americans. 

2. It is recoonended that the cap on summer stipends be 
removed so that the stipends offered will provide the funds which 
these students need to carry them through the next academic year. 

3. It is recommended that the Patricia Roberts Harris Public 
Service Fellowship Program be expanded. 

4. The removal of the financial needs cap on stipends to 
graduate students is recommended. 

5. The subject matter areas which are in the current law 
should be expanded to include all areas in which women and 
minorities are underrepresented. For African Americans, this list 
would include almost all disciplines. 

Sumarily, the critical role of funding in the lives of 
African American students seeking to enter graduate /professional 
school becomes graphically obvious when we focus on individual or 
special group cases* For example, a study of Black women Ph.D. 
holders in Political Science, revealed that well over half of these 
students had been supported by public and/or private funds 
specifically earmarked for minority students. At Southern 
University in Baton Rouge, the Department of Political Science is 
a leader in the production of B.A. degree holders who have received 
Ph.D. degrees in Political Science and related disciplines. 
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Without put 1c and private special financial support programs, this 
would not have been possible. The Benjamin Banneker Honors College 
at Prairie View has placed 36 African American students in 
specially funded X99X Summer programs at major research 
universities designed to encourage and better prepare them for 
Ph.D. study at the end of the undergraduate experience. 

At the HBCUs where a disproportionate share of African 
American Ph.D. holders get their undergraduate training, we are 
acutely aware of the nature of the crisis and urge that the Higher 
Education Act which emerges from this session give us the support 
needed to respond to it. 
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readoorziatiom or rai nam education act 
N ra»ui HKMnn to strengthen developing ies t i t w ioes* 

NR. CHAIRMAN, Z WISH TO THANK YOU FOR PERMITTING MB TO DISCUSS 
TITLE IX OP TBS HIGHER EDUCATION REAUTHORIZATION ACT. MY TES- 
TIMONY MILL FOCUS ON GRADUATE EDUCATION AT HISTORICALLY BLACK IN- 
STITUTIONS OP HIGHER LEARNING (HBCU*) . I AM PROFESSOR OF POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE AND ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE JACKSON STATE 
UNIVERSITY/UNIVERSITIES CENTER. I AM HERE TODAY IN MY CAPACITY 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF HISTORICALLY BLACK GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS. IN ADDITION, THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC BLACK COLLEGES SHARE 
SOME OF OUR CONCERNS. THE CHBGS IS THE OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
OF ALL THE HBCUS THAT OFFER GRADUATE EDUCATION IN AMERICA* MORE 
THAN 40% OF THE HBCUS OFFER SOME FORM OF GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION* HISTORICALLY, THE GRADUATE EDUCATION ROLE OF s THESE 
INSTITUTIONS HAS BEEN NEGLECTED. THEY HAVE, IN SO MANY WORDS 
BEEN "OUT OF SIGHT AND OUT OF MIND." 
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WE ALL KNOW THAT A GRADUATE PROGRAM INVOLVES SPECIALIZED 
KNOWLEDGE AND CONCENTRATED STUDY IN ONE AREA. IN THIS RESPECT IT 
DIFFERS fZm UNDERGRADUATE STUDY, WHICH INTRODUCES YOU TO A WIDK 
RANGE OF SUBJECTS, EVEN THOUGH YOU MAJOR IN ONE, AND GIVES YOU 
CERTAIN INTELLECTUAL SKILLS - - READING CRITICALLY, WRITING 
CLEARLY, ARGUING PERSUASIVELY. 

A GRADUATE PROGRAM IS GENERALLY cfORE FOCUSED ON A SPECIFIC AREA 
OF INTEREST AND ACQUIRING SPECIALIZED SKILLS TO PRACTICE A 
PROFESSION OR DO ADVANCED RESEARCH* HOWEVER, IT DOES NOT MERELY 
ENTAIL AN ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF COURSES. IT REQUIRES ACTIVE PAR- 
TICIPATION IN RESEARCH, AND/OR INTERNSHIPS TOO PRACTICE PROFES- 
SIONAL SKILLS. 

THERE ARE TWO MAJOR KINDS OF GRADUATE DEGREES, PROFESSIONAL DE- 
GREES AND RESEARCH DEGREES, AND TWO MAJOR LEVELS, KASTER'S AND 
DOCTORAL. AT THE MASTER'S LEVEL, A PROFESSIONAL DEGREE GIVES YOU 
A SPECIFIC SET OF SKILLS NEEDED TO PRACTICE A PARTICULAR PRO FES - 
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81V*. IT IS GENERALLY A PINAL DEGREE. THE RESEARCH MASTER'S 
PROVIDES EXPERIENCE » RESEARCH AND SCHOLARSHIP, AND IT NAY BE A 
PINAL DEGREE OR A STEP TOWARD THE PH.D. 

THE MASTER'S DEGREE MAY BE PURSUED IN SUCH AREAS AS BUSINESS, SO- 
CIAL SCIENCE, EDUCATION OR SEVERAL OTHER AREAS OP INTEREST. THE 
MASTER'S DOES NOT REQUIRE THE SAME LEVEL OP RESEARCH AS THE DOC- 
TORATE. THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY OP * JL HBCU* ARE MASTER'S IN- 
STITUTIONS ONLY. 

IN ORDER TO POSTER DIVERSITY OP COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACULTY, 
THE GRADUATE ROLE OP HBCUS MUST BE ENHANCED. INDEED, THE ISSUE 
OP THE UHDER-REFRESENTATION OP MINORITIES AND WOMEN WILL NOT HE 
SATISFACTORILY DEALT WITH IP WE DO NOT ENHANCE AND REJUVENATE THE 
HBCUS GRADUATE EDUCATION COMMUNITY. WE MUST ENSURE THE GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OP UNITED STATES MINORITIES AND TOKEN. 
WE MUST COUNTER THE MOVEMENT TO INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
FOR UNITED STATES MINORITIES AND WOMEN. I AM STRONGLY RECOMMEND- 
ING THAT HBCUS SHOULD AND MUST PLAY A PIVOTAL ROLE IN THIS 

3 
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PROCESS. ACCORDING TO THE COUNCIL OP GRADUATE SCHOOLS, "BY FIELD 
THE PERCENTAGES OH NON-U. S. GRADUATE ENROLMENT RUNS A WIDE RANGE 
FROM A XUt OF 5% IN EDUCATION TO A HIGH OP 3S% IN ENGINEERING • * 
INDEED, IN ENGINEERING, THE PERCENTAGE OF NON-U. S. CITIZENS EARN** 
ING DOCTORATES HAS 95% IN 1989. CGS NOTES THAT ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
INDICATE A 51 INCREASE FOR NON-U. S. CITIZENS AND LESS THAN 1% PER 
YEAR FOR U.S. CITIZENS. THESE STATISTICS ARE EVEN MORE DEPRESS- 
ING NHEN ME LOOK AT MINORITIES AND WOMEN IN DOCTORAL PROGRAMS* 
THE NUMBER OP MINORITY AND FEMALE PHD* INCREASED SIGNIFICANTLY 
BETWEEN THE LATE 1950'S AND EARLY 1970 'S. ACCORDING TO THE NA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, BETWEEN 1977 AND 1987 THE NUMBER OP 
FEMALE DOCTORATE RECIPIENTS INCREASED SUBSTANTIALLY. OVER THE 
8AME PERIOD, THE NUMBER OP BLACKS EARNING FHDs DECLINED FROM 
1,116 TO 765. A MORE PROFOUND DROP OCCURRED IN BLACK MALE DOC- 
TORATE RECIPIENTS FROM 684 TO 317. HOWEVER, A SMALL INCREASE OC- 
CURRED ZM BLACK FEMALE DOCTORATE RECIPIENTS - - 432 TO 448. THE 
765 FHDS EARNED BY BLACKS IN 1987 REPRESENTED 3.4% OF THE FHDs 
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AWARDED TO U.S. CITIZENS AND 2.4% OF TOTAL PHD* AWARDED BY U.S. 
INSTITUTIONS. YET BLACKS MAKE UP ROUGHLY 12% OP THE POPULATION. 
HISPANIC*, WHO MAKE UP 6.5% OP THE POPULATION, RECEIVED 2.8% OP 
THE PHDS AWARDED TO U.8. CITIZENS IN 1917. THE NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL ALSO REPORTED THAT U.S. MINORITY KALES RECEIVED ONLY 4.1% 
OP THE DOCTORATES AWARDED AND U.S. MINORITY FEMALES RECEIVED ONLY 
6.9% OP THE DOCTORATES AWARDED. OP THE 23,172 DOCTORATES AWARDED 
TO U.8. CITIZENS IN 1989; AFRICAN AMERICANS, AMERICAN INDIANS 
AND HXSPANICS COLLECTIVELY RECEIVED 1,234 OR 5.3% BASED UPON THE 
U.S. POPULATION THAT IS APPROXIMATELY 20% MINORITY (12% AFRICAN 
AMERICAN, 7% HISPANIC, 1% NATIVE AMERICAN). 4,403 MINORITIES 
SHOULD RECEIVE DOCTORATES ANNUALLY INSTEAD OF 1,234 CURRENT 
RECIPIENTS. THE POINT THAT I AM TRYING TO MAKE IS THAT IN ORDER 
PRO THE GRADUATE COMMUN I TY TO ADDRESS THIS NATIONAL SECURITY 
ISSUE, WE MUST EMPLOY NON-TRADITIONAL APPROACHES IN OUR INSTITU- 
TIONS. COS MUST EMPLOY NON-TRADITIONAL APPROACHES AS THE LEADING 
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ORGANISATION FOR GRADUATE DEANS. XT IS EVIDENT THAT TBI LEAD AP- 
PROACH 18 NOT WORKING IN THE MANNER IN WHICH MS THINK IT SHOULD 
WORK. 

THE ISSUE OP THE UNDERRE PRESENTATION OP AFRICAN- AMERICAN WOMEN 
AND OTHER GROUPS 18 COMPLICATED BY THE RAPID GROWTH OP NEW IM- 
MIGRANTS INTO 1*S AMERICAN POPULATION. IN RECENT YEARS, SCHOOLS 
HAVE BEEN OVERWHELMED BY THE NEEDS OP AN UNPRECEDENTED IMMIGRANT 
STUDENT POPULATION - - STUDENTS WHO SPEAK OVER 80 DIFFERENT LAN- 
GUAGES AND WHO COME FORM A VARIETY OP SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND CUL- 
TURAL BACKGROUNDS. OUR SCHOOLS* ABILITY TO COPE AMD TO EDUCATE 
THIS INCREASINGLY PLURALISTIC GENERATION WILL HAVE A PROPOUND IM- 
PACT UPON OUR COUNTRY'S FUTURE. 

THE NEW IMMIGRANTS WILL CLEARLY TEST HIS COUNTRY'S ABILITY TO AC- 
COMMODATE DIVERSITY AT ITS HIGHEST. WHEREAS DC THE EARLY FART OP 
THE CENTURY MOST OP THE IMMIGRANTS WERE EUROPEAN, TODAY THEY ARB 
MEXICANS, PHjLIPPINOS, VIETNAMESE, KOREANS, INDIANS, CHINESE, 
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DOMINICANS AND JAMAICANS - - THEY ARB THIRD WORLD PEOPLES AND 
THIY ARB BEING RECEIVED, WITH AT HIST, AN AMBIVALENT WELCOME. NB 
CAN RB8T ASSURED THAT THE RECENT EVENTS IN EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 
SOVIET UNION MILL FURTHER COMPLICATE THE PLIGHT OF WOMEN AND 
MINORITIES IN AMERICA. WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR THESE INDIGENOUS UNDERRE PRESENTED GROUPS? IT S EEMS 
TO ME THAT THE HBCU COMMUNITY HAS A MAJOR ROLE TO PLAY IN THE FU- 
TURE. 

THE COUNCIL OF HISTORICALLY BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOU WISHES TO GO 
ON RECORD IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSAL THAT HAS BEEN FASHIONED BY 
THE COUNCIL OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS, THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND LAND GRANT COLLEGES. THESE ORGANIZATIONS HAVE 
REVISITED THE PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. THEY 
ARB PROPOSING THREE YEARS OF FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR MINORITY STU- 
DENTS UNDER THE DOCTORAL COMPONENT OF THE HARRIS PROGRAM. THE 
HARRIS FELLOWSHIP WOULD PROVIDE THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF FULL TIME 
FUNDING FOR THE STUDENT . THIS IS NORMALLY LONG ENOUGH FOR THE 
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STUDENT TO CO MPLE TE N08T OF THEIR COURSEWORK AMD POSSIBLY PREPARE 
THEMSELVES FOR THEIR COMPREHENSIVE. IP THE STUDENT NEEDED MORE 
TIME THEY WOOID RECEIVE ONE OR TWO YEARS OP FUNDING AS A TEACHING 
OR EVEN BETTER AS A RESEARCH ASSISTANT. THE FINAL YEAR OF 
FEDERAL FUNDING MOULD BE RESERVED FOR THE 8TUDENT WORKING ON 
THEIR DISSERTATION. THESE CHANGES WOULD HAVE A MAJOR POSITIVE 
IMPACT ON AFRICAN AMERICANS AND OTHER MINORITY STUDENTS. tHEY 
ARE ALSO STRONGLY URGING THAT THE CURRENT LEVEL OF FUNDING OF 
ABOUT I3MILLION BE INCREASED TO $100HILUON. 

THE COUNCIL OF HISTORICALLY BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS IS ALSO IN 
SUPPORT OF THE MASTERS COMPONENT PART OF THE HARRIS PROGRAM. WE 
SUPPORT THE FUNDING OF THE MASTER'S COMPONENT OF THE HARRIS 
PROGRAM AT THE $9 (MILLION LEVEL. 

THE MASTER COMPONENT SHOULD NOT BE OVERLOOKED BECAUSE IT HAS 
ENABLED SO MANY AFRICAN-AMERICAN SCHOLARS TO COMPLETE THEIR DOC- 
TORAL WORK. IN FACT, THE OVERWHEIiUNG MAJORITY OF THE SCHOLARS 
IN THE CHBGS ARE MASTER'S ONLY INSTITUTIONS • THEREFORE, THE 
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MASTER'S DEGREE 18 VERY IMPORTANT WITHIN THE COMTSXT 07 GRADUATE 
EDUCATION IN OUR INSTITUTIONS • YOU CAN HELP US TO REVERSE THE 
DOWNWARD TREND 07 BLACK MASTERS DEGREES BE SU PPO RTIN G ADDITIONAL 
FUNDING IN THE HARRIS PROGRAM FOR MASTERS DEGREE EDUCATION • WE 
ARE IN SUPPORT OF THE REDUCTION OF MASTERS DEGREE SUPPORT FROM 3 
TO 2 YEARS IN ORDER TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF MASTERS DEGREE STU- 
DENTS BY 1/3. 

THE PIVOTAL ROLE OF HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES IN THE PROCESS 
SHOULD NOT BE OVERLOOKED. WE ARE NOT GOING TO EFFECTIVELY AD- 
DRESS THE ISSUE OF UNDERREPRESENTATION OF BLACKS AND OTHERS UNTIL 
WE MAKE A STRONG COMMITMENT TO ENHANCING GRADATE EDUCATION AT 
HBCU8. HBCU8 SHOULD BE ABU TO OFFER MORE GRADUATE AND DOCTORATE 
PROGRAMS. THE EXPANSION OF DOCTORAL OFFERINGS AT HBCU GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS WOULD OCCUR IF MORE OF OF THESE GRADUATE SCHOOLS WERE 
ELIGIBLE FOR FUNDING UNDER TITLE III. 

THE COUNCIL OF HISTORICALLY BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOM WISHES TO GO 
ON RECORD IN RECOMENDING THE FOLLOWING CHANGES: 
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1. TUT A MI* ZITZTIATZVI UNDER TZTLI III Bl ESTABLISHED TO 
STRENGTHEN THE GRADUATE INFRASTRUCTURE AT HBCUS. 

2. THAT All E NT I T LE MENT PROGRAM FORM AFRICAN AMERICAN! AND OTHER 
MINORITY STUDENTS BE ESTABLISHED ON A NEED BASIS* IN OUR FIELD 
IT MAXES MORE 8BN8E TO SHE ALL STUDENTS AS NEEDY. IN THE WORDS 
OF DEAN FRANK L. MORRIS, SR. "THEN WE MAY BEGIN TO SUPPORT 
AMERICAN GRADUATE STUDENTS AS WELL AS WE SUPPORT INTERNATIONAL 
GRADUATE STUDENTS* ■ 

3* MAJORITY INSTITUTIONS SHOULD BE AWARDED MERIT POINTS FOR 
GRADUATING 751 OF ITS MINORITY STUDENTS. THESE POINTS COULD BE 
ADDED TO THEIR PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS FELLOWSHIP APPLICATIONS. 
HOWEVER, IP THEY DO NOT GRADUATE AT LEAST 75% OF THEIR MINORITY 
STUDENTS, POINTS SHOULD BE TAKEN AWAY FROM THEIR APPLICATION 
PACKAGE* 
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IN CONCLUSION, LIT MB SAY THAT THI UHZTBD 8TATES FACES THE 

prospect or continued great inequality between whites AMD 
african-americaws and a continuing division or social status 

WITHIN THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN POPULATION IF WE DO NOT RECOGNISE THE 
IMMENSE POTENTIAL OF THE HBCU COMMUNITY* HBCU GRADUATE 8CHOOLS 
CAM, IF ALLOWED, HELP TO ADDRESS THE UNDERREPRESENTATION OF 
AFRICAN-AMERICANS AND OTHER UNDBRREFRE8ENTED GROUPS IN GRADUATE 
EDUCATION. 

THANE rOU VERY MUCH. 
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CENTRAL STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mbcrforce, Ohio 45364 



BABR IERS TO M INOR IT Y 
ACCESS TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The decade of the 1980 's witnessed a significant reversal in the 
sains made by blacks in higher education up to 1977. In 1988 » 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCKS) found that 
blacks earned fewer decrees in 1985 than in 1977 at all degree 
levels except the first professional. The NCES documented the 
following percent changes in degrees earned by blacks between 
1977 and 1985: 

TABLKI 



Degree Level 


Black Hen 


Black Women 


Bachelor's 


- 6 


3 


Master 'a 


-33 


-34 


Doctor 's 


-27 


22 


F i r s t- Profess i ona 1 


- 8 


81 



NCES data further docuiuenta the fact that black males accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of the drop in the number of blacks 
receiving degrees between 1977 and 1985. Contrary to data on 
blacks* NCES data on Hispanics.' Asians, and American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives indicate that they earned more degrees in 1985 
than in 1977 at all degree levels. The following figures were 
compiled from the 1989 Digest of Education Statistics and they 
compare total U.S. enrollment in institutions of higher education 
for the years 1976, 1980, 1984 and 1986 by racial/ethnic group. 

TABLE II 

Total Enrollment In Institutions of Higher Education 
Br Race/Ethnlcltr: Pall 1976 to Fall 1986 
(in OOO's) 



TMtl 174 l»*IM» 


Unite 
• <%> 


Black 
• <ft> 


Hispanic 
• <«> 


1976 


9.0Y6 (82,6) 


1,033 (9.4) 


384 (3.5) 


1978 


9,194 (81.9) 


1,054 (9.4) 


417 (3.7) 


1980 


9,833 (81.4) 


1,107 (9.2) 


472 (3.9) 
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?«» in «Mtt> White Black Hispanic 
• (X> * (X) » (x> 


1982 


9.997 (80.7) 


1.101 (8.9) 


519 (4.2) 


1984 


9.815 (80.2) 


1.076 (8.8) 


535 (4.4) 


1986 


9,911 (79.4) 


1,080 (8.7) 


617 (4.9) 




Islander 


Amur. Indian/ 
Alaska Hative 


Hon gam idanfc 

nvaia ^sss 1 •aj^arvaa w 

Allan 


1976 


198 (1.6) 


76 (0.7) 


219 (2.0) 


1978 


235 (2.1) 


78 (0.7) 


253 (2.2) 


1980 


286 (2.4) 


84 (0.7) 


305 (2.5) 


1982 


351 (2.6) 


88 (0.7) 


331 (2.7) 


1984 


390 (3.2) 


84 (0.7) 


335 (2.7) 


1986 


448 (3.6) 


90 (0.7) 


344 (2.6) 



These figures clearly illustrate that despite a 7 percent growth 
rate in the black college-aged population fron 1976 to 1986, the 
black percentage of total U.S. headcount enrollment fall fron 9.4 
-*r. >nt in 1976 to 8.7 percent in 1986. Growth in the nonresl- 
;nnc lien student enrollment in U.S. colleges and universities 
t Kceeded growth in the black student population, e.g., 
ovy ident aliens as a percentage of total headoount enrollment 
aro from 2.0 percent in 1976 to 2.8 percent in 1986. In 
absolute nuaberst the growth in headcount enrol laent between 1976 
and 1986 increased by 853,000 for whites; 223,000 for Hispanics; 
250.000 for Ajian Aser leans; 125,000 for nonresident aliens; 
47,000 for blacks; and 14,000 for American Indians. 

Table III indicates the percentage of white, black, and Hispanic 
students enrolled in elementary and high schools across the U.S. 
fros fall, 1960, to fall, 1985. These figures illustrate a 
substantial proportional decline in white enrollment both at the 
elementary and high school levels over the 25 rear span. These 
figures also illustrate substantial proportional increases in 
black and Hispanic enrollment as a percent of total enrollment 
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nationwide from 1960 to 1965. Clearly • however, both black and 
Hispanic coiled© enrollment rates are sign if loantly lower than 
their high school enrollment rates, e.g., blacks represented 15.2 
percent of total U.S. high school enrollment in 1965 compared to 
Just 8.7 percent of total college enrollment. Hlspanlos 
represented 8.3 percent of total U.S. hifh school enrollment In 
1985 compared to Just 4.9 percent of total college enrollment. 
Both minority groups are significantly under- represented In U.S. 
colleges and universities. 

TABU III 

Percept of Students Enrolled in Schools Across 

0.8. 

by Baoe/Kthnlclty: Fall 1960 to Pall 1965 

Bace ft Tear Elementary and High Schools 

Total Klesmntary High 



Khlte(l) 



1960 


88.8 


85.8 


89.0 


1965 


85.9 


85.2 


87.5 


1970 


85.0 


84.4 


86.5 


1975 


83.8 


83.5 


84.3 


1980 


82.3 


82.0 


82.8 


1985 


80.7 


80.4 


81.4 


Blaok(l) 


1960(2) 


13.4 


14.2 


11.0 


1965 (2) 


14. 1 


14.8 


12.5 


1970 


13.8 


14.3 


12.5 


1975 


14.5 


14.8 


14.0 


1980 


15.4 


15.5 


16.1 


1985 


15.8 


16.0 


15.2 




His 


panic (3) 




1975 


6.5 


6.8 


6.0 


1980 


8.1 


1 8.6 


7.2 


1965 


9.7 


1 10.4 


8.3 



III ImIMMM WIWI «f MMMII If It 1ft. <•! IftSldtfM *** 'AM*. Ill 

MfMH mf NIHMIt ftMfift My Mt«MV rfttft. MtTtt tftftftllMMl UflfttfM »MmU 
It hv at aratfatf aatlla. pvnMH. ar attar MkMI M ratal** MkMl 

•VlttJl. IMMM MTMfV tttaala. tH HfHr WH, •IMMlft#V «•**•!•• ••ll«fM. 



iMlvftfftltlM. Mi ft^ftMIMtl HkNlli — j g—g » » • f J" 

pr MTLUh ftaala «M MfUf Ifta #ftr ar afttM. tWaliaaftla la a#Mlal aaaaala, 
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Much of the difference between Hispanic proportional representa- 
tion in high school and college can be accounted for by the high 
school drop out rates of Hispanic youth. In 1985, an estimated 
30.7 percent of 16- to 19-year-old Hispanic youth had dropped out 
of high school while only 17.4 percent of black youth had dropped 
out (see Table IV). School completion rates are also signifi- 
cantly higher for blacks than HisPanics. In 1986, only 16.7 
percent of black 25- to 29- year- olds had less than 4 years of 
high school while the commensurate percentage for Mispanics in 
1986 was 41.0 percent (see Table V). Clearly, blacks are 
completing high school at significantly higher rates than 
Hispanic youth. However* as Table II indicates, the level of 
Hispanic enrollment in U.S. institutions of higher education grew 
by 40 percent (from 383,790 to 1,34.920) between 1976 and 1984, 
while the level of black enrollment grew only 4 percent (from 
1,033,025 to 1,075,764). The paltry level of black enrollment 
growth during these years explains why blacks lost ground (from 
9.4X to 8.8X) as a percentage of total U.S. college enrollment 
which grew by 11 percent overaiJ from 1976 to 1984. 

Degrees earned by blacks also decreased significantly between 
1977 and 1985. Table VI illustrates the degrees earned by black 
men and women by level of decree. Black males earned fewer 
degrees in 1985 than they did in 1977 across all degree levels, 
e.g.* bachelor's, master's, doctor's, and first-professional. 
Black women earned significantly fewer roaster's degrees, held 
their own at the bachelor's level and earned significantly more 
first-professional degrees in lUbb than in 1977. 

TABLK VI 

Degrees earned br black. non-Hispanic men and wos*~ by level 



Bex and 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1985 


Men 


Bachelor *s 


25,026 


24.544 


24.511 


23,018 


Master 's 


7,769 


__7.045 


6,158 


_ 5.200 
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Sex and 
digrwi level 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1985 


_ Men 


Doctor 's 


766 


733 


694 


561 


First-Prof. 


1.761 


1,783 


1.772 


1.623 


Womn 


Bachelor's 


33.469 


35.586 


36.162 


34.455 


Master's 


13.255 


12.346 


10.975 


8.739 


Doctor's 


467 


534 


571 


593 


First-Prof. 


776 


1.053 


1.159 


1.406 



The following illustration graphically depicts the percent change 
in the number of degrses turned by degree level and ethnic grouP 
comparing academic years 1977 and 1985. Clearly, blacks have 
been more negatively impacted than other ethnic groups, earning 
34 percent fewer masters' degrees. 8 percent fewer doctors' 
degrees and 2 percent fewer bachelors' degrees from 1977 to 1985. 
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At the national level, 42.6 percent of black enrollment in 
institutions of hither education in 1984 wan accounted for by 2- 
year institutions vhile only 35.8 percent of white students 
enrolled attended 2-year institutions. The 1985 College Board 
Report, Equality and Excellence, found that persistence rates for 
two-year college students are much lower than for students 
attending four-year colleges, particularly for black students. 
An even higher number of Hispanic students (53.9%) attended 2- 
year institutions in 1984. 

The over-representation of black and Hispanic youth at the 2-year 
level where drop-out rates are significantly higher for minori- 
ties than whites contribute to a national trend of restricted 
access to 4 -year institutions of higher education for minority 
youth, particularly blacks. In 1986, 46.7 percent of students 
attending 2-year institutions were minorities compared to a 36.1 
percent attendance rate for white students. American Indians 

(56.7%) and Hispanics (55.3%) attended 2-year institutions at a 
higher rate th n other minority groups, e.g., 41.5 percent for 
Asians and 43. 1 percent for blacks. 

According to the American Council on Education's (ACE) Seventh 
Annual Status Report on Minorities in Higher Education, total 
minority enrollment in higher education stood at 2.2 million 
(17.9 percent of total enrollment) in 1986. Between 1984 and 
1986, Hispanics led in enrollment gains, increasing by 16.6 
percent with Asian and American Indian enrollment increasing by 
14.9 percent and 7.1 percent, respectfully. Between 1984 and 
1986* black higher education enrollment increased by a scant 0.5 
percent. ACS findings also reveal that black enrollment in 1984 
was 2.8 percent below the 1980 peak of 1.1 million students. The 
ACE report on minorities in higher education concludes that when 
enrollment for minorities is considered as a whole, enrollment 
increases for Asians and Hispanics mask the earlier declines and 
current stagnation in black enrollment. 
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Tablt IV 

Mnk)r 23. Dropouts 



fflgh tohool dropout* among 16- to 24-yoar-olda, by ago, rica/tthnlclty, and 
— x: 1970, 1878, 1910, and 19M 

Ptfomt dropouts 



33*199 
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191084 
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yooro 
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194 
994 
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Tabte V 

T22. School Completion 
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■r. Chairman, atmbera of the Fostsecondary Education 
Suboo—lttoo , thank you for the opportunity to present testimony 
on tha Reauthoriiation of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
specifically. Title III and Title IV. 

Z an especially honored to be able to present testimony to this 
coMittee in my home city of Mir Orleans. Louisiana ia proud to 
be home of the largest system of Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities (HBCU'a) in the Nation, the Southern University 
System. The system has three ca^nisea located in Shreveport, 
Baton Rouge, and New Orleans. Baton Rouge houses the main caapus 
of the System, southern University and A & M College, a land 
grant institution founded in 1880. 

Today, however, I will present testimony concerning Southern 
University at Mew Orleans, where X serve as Vice Chancellor for 
Student Affairs. 



HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Southern University at Mew Orleans (SUMO) was founded in 1956 by 
an act of the Louisiana Stmts Legislature as a branch of the 
Southern university and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
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Southern University at Mew Orleans began its initial year in 
September, 1959 with a freshman claaa of 158 students, one (1) 
building, and a faculty of fifteen (15). Its first oummunmnuut 
was held in Nay, 1963, with baccalaureate degrees awarded to 
fifteen (15) graduates. 

The next decade saw SUMO experience remarkable growth. By fall 
1975, student enrollment had climbed to 3,461, and 303 degrees 
were conferred during the spring 1976 oc—encansnt exerciser. 
During the 1990-91 academic year, STJMO's enrollment was 4050 and 
4312 during the fall and spring semesters respectively, lb date, 
sum has graduated 6,438 students, 68% of whom are female, 32% 
male, and 95% are African Americans. SUMO is proud of its 
grad u at e s, many of whom serve their communities as doctors, 
lawyers, city councilman, state legislators, educators, college 
chancellors, b usi ne ss peraoos, actors, musicians, scientists and 
ministers. 

Southern University at New Orleans is an open admission 
institution which serves an the only opportunity for many members 
of the Mew Orleans area to gain acceaa to a quality college 
education. SUMO offers the asso c iate degree, the bachelors 
degree and the Master of social Work degree. SOMO'a mission is 
to create and an environment conducive to i""<«g and 

growth, to promote the upward mobility of all people by preparing 
them to enter into new aa well aa traditional careers, and to 
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•gulp thm to function optimally in the aalnstroM of AMrican 
Society, the University provides a noun! education tailored to 
s p a cia l audi of students cning to an open A< " <M 
institution and prepares students for full participation in a 
complex and changing society. The SUMO ideal la a hanmy of the 
general and the apodal aspects of learning. It alas at both 
laaedlata and loog-range rewards. 



TITLE III, PAST B - STRENGTHENING HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AMD 
UNIVERSITIES 

ACADHCC SUPPORT FOR PRE COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Over ninety percent of SUMO 9 a atudenta com fron Mew Orleans and 
the surrounding areas. Many of these atudenta com to college 
needin g academic support services to help insure their college 
success. Because of the special needs of these and other inner 
city atudenta, it la recosMnded that the funding level for Title 
ZZZ he increased, and nore funds made available to Historically 
Black Colleges and Univeraitiea to provide extensive academic 
support for African AMrican pre-college atudenta. Specifically 
it is recoMended that increased funds be provided to 
Historically Black Colleges and Univeraitiea for quality early 
intervention services to junior/middle school students in the 
fom of acad— lc enhancement/support prograM* in partnership 
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with public schools, so that thay will be better prepared to 
wioo— d in collage. Additionally, funds wu*t be provided to 
colleges to address the luw of the African American Rale while 
ha la atill at an ago whan sola sodels and aantora can halp Mold 
and ahapa him and hia perception of life. Blade collegea offer 
the best role Models and place for this i^ortant interaction to 
be conducted, and Where young African American sales, and 
f males, can actually experience, through special outreach and 
partnership program, son of the benefits of a college education 
while they are still in junior high and Kiddie school. 

This window of opportunity, access to a college education, mist 
be kept open for all people, especially thoae young people for 
whan a college education is the only way out of poverty and 
hopelessness. The only way that HBCO's can confront thia task is 
through Increased Federal funds through the Title ZZZ, Part B - 
Strengthening of Historically Black colleges and universities 
Program. 

SUPPORT FOR WM TRADITIONAL STUDHTS 
nearly 40% of the SUMO student papulation consists of 
"nontraditional" students, students who are well past the 18-24 
year range, and who have families and hones to Maintain. 
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Many of these students are single, fault buds of households 
vhoee income fells below the poverty level es defined by the 
United States Labor Department. These students need special and 
specific s up p ort if they are to be successful in college. It is 
rennsswnded that increased funds be appropriated for HBCUs to 
create vgmd centers and child care centers as support for these 
non-traditional students. Additionally, funds mist be made 
available to provide after school tutorial centers for the school 
age children of these non traditional students. These centers 
will provide ■radial c tutoring, nentor-mentee relationships, 
counseling end other jarly intervention strategies. 
Such centers will provide these youngsters with positive sale and 
female role models throughout their elementary, junior/middle and 
high school life, thereby increasing the "at-risk" students 
ch a n c e s of graduating from high school, attending college and 
becoming productive mmbers of their cownities. 

RACED nOCAXXO* 

Adequate funds must be provided to SUMO, and other HBCtf's, to 
acquire and maintain accreditation of its College of education by 
the national Council for the Accreditation for Teacher Education 
(SCAR) so that we might continue to prepare young teachers to 
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ntvi the urban/city school systems and the sural »cbool mtm. 
Fund* are also needed to establish scholar internship and 
exchange programs for senior teachers to receive advanced 
degrew* and for special taachar preparation programs for 
collagaa of education. 

Title XV, student Assistance 
STUDEHT FTKAMCIAL AID 

Thia Coogreas mat find ways to continue to invent in our natural 
resource, our youth, through adequate funding for Title IV 
atudent aid programs in the font of increased levels for the Pell 
Grant, the Supplemental Education Opportunity Grant and the 
College Workstudy program. African American youth in general, 
and SUMO students in particular, Bust be given adequate financial 
support to cover their cost of attendance if they are to succeed 
in college. This support must be in the form of entitlements, 
not student loans. It is iapoaaible to expect owr youngsters to 
borrow large sue* of mooey to finance their education. Thia 
expectation is not consistent with equal access to higher 
education. By decreasing entitlements and increasing dep en d e ncy 
on student loans, we are demanding that students, who could not 
otherwise qualify to borrow funds, commit to high debts, 
sometimes totaling aa much aa $20,000.00 over a four or five year 
period, in order to receive a ba cc ala ur eate degree. These 
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students an put In debt at ago 22-24, a debt which la clearly 
disproportionate to thair earning potential, and which drive* 
the* from eocial service professions Ilka teaching, health 
professions, counseling and eocial work, which are ao desperately 
needed by their oc— unltlea. 

Additionally, the Congress and the Administration nuat find other 
Mane to addreea the default ratea experienced by HBCU's aa a 
result of these large student loans with which student* are 
burdened. Presently, schools experience heavy penalties when 
students go into default. Often these penalties are borne by 
future generations of college goinc students who do not, of 
course, share In the responsibility for for default. Other ways 
of addressing student defaults must be examined, A such more 
productive mechanlmn for enforcement of loan pay-beck must be 
built Into the Guaranteed Student Loan program to ad dre ss present 
loans and future loans. One suggestion is to author ice the 
appropriate federal agency to withhold a portion of the earnings 
of those borrowers In default. Another possibility might be to 
require students to sign a payroll deduction to cover loan 
paymeata when they are first employed. 

Regardless of the mechanism used. Historically Black colleges and 
Universities cannot bear the burden for peat defaults on student 
loans end should not be penalised through debarment or suspension 
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fron the Guaranteed Student Lou prngr— . if HBCO's an tote 
responsible to help in the collection of lotus iidt to it* 
student*, than this requirement should he specifically stated In 
the reauthorized act so that HBOT'a can plan for this new 
responsibility. 

Z an pleased to have had the opportunity to present testisony to 
you. 

Nay I conclude by reminding you that the role of HBCU's in 
educating African Americans is veil docwented. HBCU'a have 
given this great nation most of its African American leaders, and 
nearly all of its African Mar loan elected officials. In order 
to con t in ue this great legacy, the Federal government must 
I ncr ease its funding level for special academic support programs 
and student aid programs so that the window of opportunity will 
open fully for all people, especially African Americans and other 

.oorities who so often are not given equal access and do 
experience equal attainment in college. 
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HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 
JULY 27, 1901 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 



ConQraatman Jaffaraon and mambara of tha ccmmlttaa , think you for tht opportunity 
to rcotivf taatlmony from Chariaa R Dra* UrtvartKy of Madlcina and Sctonce 
ooncamlng tht TWaa of tht High* Eduoation Act aa thay ralata to tht wWrty of tht 
HJttorfealy Black Colagaa and Unlvartlty'i (HBCUt). 

Tht Chariaa R. Draw Univtrafty of Madteint and Scitnoa It ona of lour Nttortealy Black 
madloal unlvaraNaa tn tha oourtry, and tha only ona wttt of tha MtoMppi Rlvar. Our 
institution rapraaanta Imovatlva approachas to davatopmg a*>artiaa tor and from a 
population of undtnarvad raaWama. Our facility aarvaa a crWealrola In proving haalth 
cart aarvioaa and aductllonal opportunists to mlnorftlaa ^ mlQW f« otharwlM ha« 
aooaaa to tduotfton wttMn tha tnvlronmart almHar to oura. In our brttf 25 yaara of 
axittanca, wa havti 

1) Awardad ovtr 127 dootorata dagrtaa alnoa tha aaUbMhmantofour 
program m 1981. (Ovar 20% ara Hitpanlc and 45% Afrtoan-Amartoan), 

2) Ovar 900 poatoraduata alumni mi7dlacipflnaa; 
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9) Over 900 alumni In aMad health education, eetabQehtng the first PhyekSan 
Assistant Program in Ctiffomfc, which contlnuee to serve m a model tor el others in the 
nation i 

4) Tan reeearch centers of which 4 art national cantata In mantal health, oanoar, 
hypertension and AIDS; and 

B) Fdurtean oantara of axo altnoa, baaod on tha ntad for knowledge and training 
around alonHlcart haaRh problems of our community among tham, violence, Intent 
mortality, cancer, aids, hypananalon, drug and alcohol abuaa, and mantal haalth. 
Daaplta our acoompRehments, tha problama In our community ara numaroua and their 
nature la complex. 

WhBe Drew haa only been a recipient of TWa III funde einca lata 1 967, thoee funds have 
Improved tha academic quality of our untverelty, which haa raeulted m significant 
improvement In academic Instruction and faulty development Specifically, the Part B 
funds have enabled ua to: 

1) improve our learning reaouroa oapabSttee so as to bring tin University Into the 
modem era of medloal Intormatioaj 

3 extend our oomm u nloatlon network* via setsfflts, to reoetve programs and 
Information related to health and aduoatbn. (At Drew, we have completely 
computerised our a coa e e to over 20,000 votumee,); 

3) augment and extend our Rwy oapablHee, both In terms of electronic access, 
as wel as In the purchasing of new hokflnge; 

4) Improve aoadamb planning and Institutional advancement; 
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6) protfde eceistanoe wWi tutorials for students; 

6) fadtete in international faculty oxonange proyriins 

7) explore raw md broader area* of support form governmental agenolee and 

8) dove lop • plan to raise funds, thereby improving the flnandat position of the 
University. 

Moreover, the funds have assisted us In Improving our rteeeroh oapabltiss by 
reoruWng Research SpeoWata. Their oontrlbutlone are of paramount significance m 
addressing the health problems of an underssrvsd population. For example, at Drew 
University, the: 

• research Imrnunotogist haa contributed significantly to our AIDS program, which 
effects s population of over 10,000 persons. 

- neonatotogjet provides ua with atgnfflcant Impact on our neonatal deaths which we 
have reduced by 60% over the lest two years; 

• microbiologist has had etgnlfloent impact on our Infection oontro! In our 45 bed 
hospital; 

• epWsmlotoglst has provided ua with an opportunity to Impact on the drug problem 
affecting mora than 23,000 youth. 

Without Federal assistance, R would be difficult for Drew University to remain true to He 
mission: To conduct medical education and research in the context of service to a 
defined population so as to train persons to provide care with competence and 
compassion to this end other undereerved populations.' 

Therefore, Drew University would Ike to see 1) an overall Increase m TUe III funding to 
the HBCue to enable ua to: 

1) develop the critical pod of sdenttflc based profeesloneJs who can 
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oonnxna » raw ova pravmoon mo oonra Mora: 

2) davatop naw amptoymam opp^^ 
future; 

9) bid tha lnfr**truotun> which promotw tha davalopmant of lagNmats scademlo 
pursuit* and knowtodga advanoamant; and 

4) maintain tht momentum Qiirad in buMng HtotoriovV «•* Cotogas and 
i mw uoo n a. 

Our aim. Congraaaman JeflWwn and mambars of tht committM, la to halp rmnorWM, 
wbosa aduoattonal opportunMaa might ba Imltad to wa* tatar and stand stronger. 
Equlppad with high aatf attaam and madloal actuation and training, thaaa young paopla 
can ratum to undarasrvsd araai and contributa to tha Improvammt of tha total 
community. 
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July 22. 1091 

Honor abU C«nfrtiMMn Willi** Jefferson 
U.S. House of Representatives 
906 Cannon 

Washington, DC 20519 

Door Congressman Jefferson: 

My nmmo lo Joeulyn ViIHub from How Orleans. Louisiana. X air. a 
1070 graduate of Dillard University o historically oiacK lnstltUt 
ion where X earned o Bachelor of Arts degree in Business Admin is- 
trotion. X am aieo Vico President or Stevenson's Academy. Inc. 
which owna tiro postsecondory caroor institutions in Now Orleans. 
Theeo institutions were founded by my mother in 1973, end we have 
port ici rated in rederol Student MO Programs since 1979. 1 
ovetioc the day to day administration or tne Federal Student Aid 
Programs ot our institutions, i nave also served as an elected 
member for two teres on the National Accrediting Commission of 
Cosmetology Arte and Science (NACCA3) and State president of 
the Louieiano Association ot cosmetology schools (LACS). 

The importance of higher education programs and legislation ars 
of greet concern to me. and 1 appreciate the opportunity to share 
som* thoughts with you on the Reauthorization ot the Higher 
Education Act. 

Before I go into specific concerns and concrete recommendations, 
X would uke to share with you some personal background inform- 
ation. 

As e 1970 graduate of a Historical Black University end Owner of 
a roatsecondary career Institution which serves a primarily black 
population. x am acutely aware of the importance of Higher 
Education programs. It was understood from the time 1 was old 
enough to say the word college, that I would attend. I was told 
by my mother, "go to college and get a Job", repeatedly. Wall. 
I fulfilled the "American Dream" of every mother, but unfortnate- 
ly, "get a job" was the brick wall. After receiving a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in Business Administration, I began to look for 
the solutions to my problems and my frustrations of unemployment 
by teking additional accounting courses. Although accounting was 
secondary as a chosen career, it did provide employment, but I 
was very disappointed with the extremely low salary I earned as a 
college graduate. 1 was told it was because of my selection 
of a broad major as Business Administration. Nevertheless, I 
perseverod. I began a career change after working five years in 
the accounting field with no degree of happiness or enjoyment. 
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My college oducetion wae paid for by my mother from income mtw 
earned as a licensed Cosmetologist end Beauty Salon Owner, I wm 
not eligibl© for student aid. other than the college 
work-study program. 

I decided to Join ay mother in business and in lay* than fiftaen 
(15) montho 1 had completed the Cosmetology and Teacher Training 
Provr«M. wae employed and 1 did not have to relocate, immediate 
ly I made an economic impect on ray community* 

We enroll approximately on* hundred (100) students in our 
Coometolor ochoolo. We hav* provided employment Tor over 
eighteen (Id) roars to the corrr/unlty we serve. 

In terms of racial nix. wg nav* a population of 93* black and b* 
white. The Aver a ge P61 In dex in our school Is 0. I consider my- 
eelf en honest tax peyluv business women in the business of 
education. 1 do. huwsver. horbcr some fears about the future of 
my students, my institution*, and in general postsscondory educe- 
tion in this country. 

I eee echoolo closing in urban area* aa a meana of reducing 
default rates. The premise 19 mw that institutions are respons- 
ible for default, ratee. The Department *% own regulations several 
years ego concluded that it aid not nuke eenae to attach 
Institutional Default Hates. given the feet thet a school was not 
a party to a student loan. Bv suraraer of 1989. tha Department 
had done a 180 degree turn anc said yes. defeulte are a school 
problem. Ml segments involved with defaults ehould contribute 
to the solution. The fact as. daspite more and mora reguletory 
burdens, the hands of the schools are still tied* Untie them! II 

Whet role do I eee the fadaral gov«rtvaent Playing *n higher 
education? I ass it as the cornerstone, a catalyst, an insurer 
of access and choice. Tha faderel government ehould foment 
streamlining and efficiency. Vcu seam to routinely certify that 
your regulations will not flocd schools with paperwork or over- 
burden them. T)m higher education resuletions have become e 
nightmare in their complexity. Whsr is efficiency end elmplicaty 
in *:*e Administration going to take place? 

There wee a time whon the D*f«rtm#nt acted In ,h« nature of e 
partner, a facilitator, and to • leassr degree an overeeer. 
Our institutione er» bloody, and black and blue from the shift. 
Hind you. this is not to way that some etlff punishment wasn't 
warrants* in e number of cases. What many school owners are 
finding In comparing notes le that while the traditional sector 
is rarely examined. Pe*tseeond«ry career institutions are the 
subjsot of jrspsetod ocrutiny and arc marked for changes in 
policy. Ths Istoot policy ie sero tulorance. 
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I oee increasing triple standards In dealing with the Department. 
Om set of standards for the traditional sector, one sot of 
standards for ths Historically Bleck Universities. oimI ons sot of 
standards for Postsscondary caresr institutions and the finger 
those days seem to be pointed at postsscondary caresr institut- 
ion*. 

I urge you to support the provision for Reauthorization of 
the H1gh«r Education Act which: 



Increase Pell Grants tor students from low family income 
groups . 

Be equitable and non-discriminatory and take into 
account the interest of the affected students and the 
contributions of those entrusted with education. 

Restore a balance to aid program* in order not to over- 
burden students with loans which create a number of 
complications. Not the least of which is repayment on 
tho Part of low income students. 

Prorata divsrslty and independence or postsscondary 
instituMons. Somewhere the studantL have besii forsot* 
ton along ths way when one seeKs to Unit institutional 
choice. 



The policies and programs embodied in the new hlaher education 
legislation will influence ths choices ot our citizens entering 
into first or second careers end will shape the economic competi- 
tiveness of our nation in the 1990' s. Through reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. I trust you will support ths changes 
outlined above which meet net ions 1 educe tl one 1 goelu and the 
neede of students and institutions in ths iMroprist^ry sector. 

Respectfully yours. 
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by 
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INTRODUCTION 

Nr. Chairman and Maters of tha Coaaittaa on Education and 
Labor, X an Miara Sudarkaaa, Pra aidant of Lincoln Univaraity of 
Pennsylvania, which was chartarad in 1854 as tha firat collaga in 
America for youth of African dascsnt. Xt ia an honor for me to 
appear before you today to apeak on thia Forum on tha mission and 
achievements of Historically Black Colleges and Univaraitiaa 
(HBCUs). 

Bafora t bay in ay testimony, Chairman Hawkins, aay X add ay 
voica of tribute to that of ay colleagues who hava axprassad thair 
gratltuda to you for your lasting contributions to Anarican higher 
aducation. Ha in tha historically Black college coaaunity ara 
aapacially indabtad to you for your attantiva aar and continuous 
support. As you prapara to ratira froa tha House, plaaaa accapt 
our profound appraciation for your atallar aarvica on bahalf of 
som of America's aoat important institutions, notably ita schools 
and colleges. 

Nr. Chairman, X wish to addraaa tha Coaaittaa on tha important 
rola historically Black collagaa and univaraitiaa auat play if 
America ia to achieve tha national aducational goals outlinad by 
tha President in January of thia yaar. By way of introduction, 
X wiah to aaka aoaa raaarka about tha achlsvaaante of Black 
collagaa, recognising full wall that many of tha points X maka will 
hava baan mad* by other speakers. 

Throughout tha day, tha Coaaittaa has baan raaindad that 
historically Black collagaa ara rapraaantativa of tha divaraity of 
highar aducation institutions in this country* Thay arat public 
and privata; eingle-eex and co-ad; pradoainantly Black or 
historically Black but now pradoainantly white; two-year collagaa, 
four -yaar collagaa, coaprahanaiva univaraitiaa, raaaarch 
univaraitiaa, profaaaional schools, ate. Ky own inatitution, 
Lincoln Univaraity of Pannsylvania, illustrataa that a singla HBCU 
might hava go*\e through a nuabar of diffarant atagaa in ita 
avolution. 

Lincoln University waa chartarad aa an all-male inatitution, 
and reauined aa auch for almost ona hundrad yaar a. xt graduatad 
ita firat woman in 1953, ninaty-nina yaara aftar ita founding. Xt 
did not bacoaa fully co-educational until 1965, whan woman wara 
firat allowed to raaida on campus. Bstabliahad aa a libaral arta 
collaga in 1854, within twalva yaars, Lincoln's chartar was changad 
to maka it a full-fledged Univaraity with a law school, madical 
school and aaminary, in addition to tha Collaga Tha madical and 
law schools did not survive tha dapraaaion of tha 1870a, but tha 
aominary thrivad until tha lata 1950a, whan it waa discontinued. 
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Although Lincoln began as a private institution with itrong 
but unofficial tin to the Presbyterian church, Lincoln has 
recaived occasion*! State support sines ths 1930s, and became ons 
of Pennsylvania's four "stats-related" univeraitisB in 1972. (Ths 
othsrs are Penn Stats, Tsmpls, and Pittsburgh). This msans that 
Lincoln is now a public institution that receives a part of its 
annual budgst frosi ths Stats. But it also retains a quasi-privats 
status in that it owns land and othsr props rt is ■ that do not bslong 
to ths Stats, and it still has a group of self -perpetuating 
trustsss, who constituts approximately ons-half of its Board. 

Lincoln is sspscially rsnownsd for producing outstanding 
national and intsrnational loaders* In its first hundrsd ysars, 
Lincoln graduatss comprissd 20 psrcsnt of ths nation's African 
Amsrican physicians and aors than 10 psrcsnt of ths African 
Amsrican lawyers. Its alumni havs hsadsd 36 collsgss and 
universities and scorss of prosiinsnt churchss. At Isast 0 havs 
ssrvsd as U.S. ambassadors and mission chisfs, and many othsrB havs 
diBtinguiBhsd thomsslvss sb Btats and fsdsral judgss, mayors, 
rsBsarch scientists, sducators, aviators, sntrsprsnsurs , 
journaliBtB, and othsr profssBionals. 

Lincoln's rostsr of famous alumni rsads liks a Who's Who of 
ths 20th csnturyi Post Langston Hughes; Suprsms Court Justics 
Thurgood Mar ■ hall; Ghana's first Prssidsnt, Kwams Nkrumah; 
Nigsria's first Prssidsnt, Nnamdi Asikiws; and Psnnsylvania ' a first 
Black congrssBman, Robert N. C. Nix, Sr., juBt to nams a fsw. 

Throughout its history, Lincoln has bssn intsrracial and 
intsrnational, whils maintaining its primary mission of sducating 
African Amsricans. It graduatsd its first African studsnt in 1859, 
and its first whits studsnts in ths 1860s. Lincoln is a houBShold 
word in Africa, whsrs its graduatss not only includs ths two hsads 
of stats msntionsd abovs, but scorss of othsr well-known public 
figures who played prominent roles in ths Xndspsndsncs movsmsnts 
and in ths first national govsmmsnts of ths lata f iftiss and sarly 
BixtisB. But Lincoln's training of African laadsrs did not Btop in 
ths fortiss and f iftiss. In ths 1960s and early 1970s, Lincoln 
provided ths orisntation for ths Stats Department -sponsored 
Southern Africa Btudsnts' program, with ths rssult that its 
graduatss and formsr studsnts ars now found in Isadsrship positions 
throughout Southsm Africa. No Isbb than Bix msmbsrs of ths 
cabins t and lagislaturs of ths nswly indspsndsnt country of Namibia 
ars Lincoln alumni. 

Ths history of Lincoln Univsrsity, and thoss of other 
historically Black colleges and univsrsitiss, maks it clsar that 
thsss institutions havs had a remarkable impact through the 
training of men and women who made their mark as national and 
intsrnational laadsrs. Data compiled by the National Association 
for Equal Opportunity in Highsr Education (NAFEO), indicate that 
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these institutions have produced more than SOI of ths nation's 
African American business executives and elected officials; 75% of 
ths African Americans with earned doctorates j 75% of the Black 
military officers , 80% of tha Black fadsral judges and 85% of tha 
Black physicians. 

Although Black colleges and unirarsitias constitute only 3% 
of the nation's institutions of higher learning, they enroll 
approximately 27% of the African American students in college, and 
award 34% of the undergraduate degrees earned by Blacks nationwide 
- 59% of the bachelors degrees earned in the South. Over 50% of 
the African Americans who receive bachelor degrees in mathematics 
and approximately 40% of those who major in various fields of 
business, engineering, and science graduate from HBCUs. 

Thus, today as in the pest, America's mac* colleges and 
universities still as sums a major share of the nation's 
responsibility for providing equal educational opportunities for 
African Americans. And what is most Important, they are providing 
students with the global-awareness, critical skills, and the 
scientific and technical backgrounds that will be indispensable for 
survival and success in the 21st century. 

TBI ROLE OF HBCUs ZM NESTING OUR NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 00AL8 

Xt is because of their special success in training students 
who come to college "long on promise but short on preparation", 
that Black colleges and universities can play a vital role in 
helping to achieve the national educational goals outlined by the 
President nearly • year ago. Zn his 1990 State of the Union 
message, President Bush set forth the following goals for 
education i 

1. By the year 2000, all children in America will start school 
ready to learn. 

2. By the year 2000, we will increase the percentage of students 
graduating from high school to at least ninety percent. 

3. By ths year 2000, American students will leave grades four, 
eight, and twelve having demonstrated competency over 
challenging subject matter, including English, mathematics, 
science, history and geography. 

4. By the year 2000, *U.S. students will be first in the world in 
science and mathematics achievement. 



5. By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to covtpete in a 
global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citisenehlp. 
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i. By the year 2000, every school in Aaericc will bo froo of drugs 
and violence and of for a disciplinod onvironaent conducivo to 
learning. 



Obviously tho challongo in roaching thoss goals comes not froa 
the well-prepared studonts and privileged c lassos in our society, 
but froa thoss who aro under-prepared and under-privileged. Tha 
challongo of thoss goals is not simply to do bottor in our training 
of Americans whoa w.b.b. DuBois would call "tho talantod tenth", 
but rathor to doal of foctivoly with thoso who aro prosantly "weeded 
out - or allowsd to "drop out" or "cop out" of tho educational 
systsa. 

To achiovo our national oducational goals, wo must realise 
that tho passion for oxcollonco cannot simply trickle down froa 
tho top; it sust bo tho fountain froa which ovorything flows. Only 
when wo have a stratogy for oncouraging and onabling studonts at 
*11 perforaance levels to striva for what tho athlatic coachos call 
their "porsonal boat" can wo oxpoct to raisa tho level of 
achlevaaant throughout our oducational system. 



Tho notion that our studonts can bocoao globally coapotltivo 
will raaain an idla wish unlsss and until wo can aotivata tha 
scholastic undor-achievers to valuo acadoaics as auch as they valuo 
sports. Our studonts win hava to approciato that drive, 
determination, dedication , and discipline can provide thea with 
the key to careers far aore reliable and realistic in their 
prospect than the raaote possibility of a career in professional 
oporto. 

R *? a j£? ,# ? 1 o£ "*»ther ^ ia perceived or intended as such, 
the establishaent of national educational goals requires a 
coaaitaont to equity that is as strong as our coaadtaont to 
excellence. In fact, the aessage underlying the enunciation of 
these goals is that any attempt to achieve excellence without 
ogui^r ia short-sighted and inevitably short-lived. Quantum 
Improvsasnts in the nation's overall educational perfozaance, such 
f* 5 * _ * or th# national goals, will require substantial 
lmprovsasnt in the achiavoasnt levels of all students, particularly 
those who are figuratively and literally at the bottom of the 
class* 

in cl **f l 3T» success in reaching our national educational goala 
will require a aa jor coaaitaont of funding and other resources froa 
fjderal and stats - governments aa well aa froa the private sector. 
The President will have to live up to his aim of becoming "the 
Education President" by giving funding for this sector a auch 
higher priority than it now has. 

Obviously, the roauthorisation of tho Higher tducation Act of 
1965 is vital to any strategy for identifying resources to achieve 
our national education*! goals. A caae can be aade for Increasing 
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the funding of nearly every program funded under this legislation, 
but it is particularly important that tha level of funding ba 
inoraasad substantially for studant financial aid and academic 
support services, fundad undar Tit la XV* for teacher training and 
development programs, funded under Title V; and for aid to 
historically Black colleges and other needy institutions, funded 
under Title III. 

Given the undisputed success of HBCUs in educating students 
from poor schools, low income homes, and neighborhood environments 
that discourage academic achievement, the nation should realise 
that Black colleges can provide models for both teaching low 
achievers and training the teachers who will teach them. 

in this critical decade, Black colleges can also be encouraged 
to form more linkages with majority colleges and universities so 
that our success in nurturing, mentoring and graduating Black 
students can be emulated by the predomi n a nt ly white institutions 
at which most of our students seek an education. Demographic 
realities tell us that even if all African American students wanted 
to attend Black colleges, there are too few HBCUs to educate all 
the African American students who deserve a college education. 

We at the historically Black colleges, therefore, have a great 
stake in the survival and success of Black students wherever they 
are. By establishing programs of academic cooperation and 
collaboration with predominantly white institutions, we can pool 
our respective strengths to educate greater numbers of African 
Americans and 'other minorities, and thereby move our nation closer 
to the educational goals enunciated by the President. 

In my inaugural address delivered in September 1987, X stated 
my conviction that Black colleges would continue to lead the 
country in producing African American pioneers and trailblasera 
because "these institutions instill in Black students what eludea 
them at many predominantly white institutions - namely the boldness 
to dare to compete at the cutting edge, and the confidence and 
skills to succeed once they are there. • 

Hopefully, Nr. Chairman, this legacy of success in educating 
the underprivileged as well as the talented tenth can become the 
hallmark of til of American education, in enunciating the sis 
national educational goals, the President has challenged the nation 
to duplicate the success of the Black colleges. Be has challenged 
the country to fulfill its longstanding promise of equality of 
access, and equality of opportunity for progress and success at all 
levels of American education. We in the African American community 
now call for the country to rise up and meet that challenge. 
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vomoooHNunr bdogatxom «obcokkxmbb of thi 

SOUS! SDUeBTXOtf MD LABOR OOKXXHU 
UAAXM JULY 27, 1991 

MXCVORXCAWY BLACK COLLBOBB M UKVBliXTXIS 
BXD TO KZOKBR EDUCATION ACT 

The establishment of Black colleen and universities 
occurred during the early 19th cantury whan accaas to 
•ducat ion vaa denied to paopla of African descent. At 
that time, both basic and higher education war© largely 
inaccaaaibla to African Americana, except through the 
role carried by Black institutional For over a century 
and a half, then colleges and universities have taken 
the primary responsibility for educating African 
Americans. 

During the last two or three decades, there have been 
soae noticeable shifts in public policy* These 
developments, emerging from the court actions of 19S4, 
1964 and 1974 -the Adams case, have begun to open up 
higher education institutions to * larger portion of 
American society. 

Notwithstanding this progress, however, current data 
indicate that wide disparities still exist between Blacks 
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and whitaa in tha aducational arana. Thaaa diacrapanciaa 
olaarly ara avidant in tha poat-aacondary arana and 
particularly ara glaring at tha poat-graduata and 
profaaaional aducation lavala. Tha hiatorioally Black 
collagaa and univaraitiaa continua to carry tha vaight of 
producing tha prapondaranca of African Aaariean graduataa 
of highar aducation and froa tha profaaaional schools. 
Thair prograaa would not ba poaaibla without aaaiatanca 
froa tha fadaral govamaant'a Highar Education 
lagialation that anablaa Black collagaa and univaraitiaa 
to ba anhancad through tha funding of prograaa undar 
Titla in. 

Tha incraaaad accaaa to highar aducation that axiata for 
poor and otharwiaa diaadvantagad groupa of atudanta 
axiata only bacauaa of tha financial and apacial program 
aupporta author izad undar Titla IV. Thaaa programs auat 
ba aaintainad and incraaaad to aaaura tha continuing 
availability of highar aducation to thoaa paraona who 
naad auch critical aaaiatanca. 

Tha aiaaion of Hiatorioally Black Collagaa and 
Univ^aitiaa continuaa to ba that of anabling tha 
Aaariean aociaty to racaiva tha banafita of an aducatad 
citizanry, particularly thoaa of African daacant. Thaaa 
inatitutiona conatituta a national raaourca that ia ona 
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of the gruttst amti that this country pmmimi to 
help meat the demands of our national workforce. 

Zt haa baan project ad that by tha turn of tha century, 
minorities and women will oonatituta tha largest segment 
of paraona entering tha American workforce. Zt ia truly 
within tha bast intaraata of Aaarican aociaty to protect 
tha resources that axiat in thia nation's Historically 
Black collagaa and Universities, for tha aduoating of 
that potential workforca. Therefore, tha question should 
not be whether to continue tha authorization of these 
higher education progress or institutions; tha question 
sust be how such increase will be made in their funding 
levels. This important investment is required to essure 
the emergence of a positive, taxpaying workforca. 

We urge the reauthorization of all aspects of the Higher 
Education Act, with particular emphasis on the Title ZZZ 
and Title IV programs, which so vitally affect 
Historically Black Collages and Universities. 

wzlliam p. men 

MBSID8OT 

w nnu m of mastlaxd 

BASYBXM SBOtt 
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